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RITA « 15 jewel movement; set with 

2 diamonds and 4 emeralds or sap 
phires. Flexible bracelet set with emer 
alds or sapphires 


ROBERTA « 15 jewel movement; cc 
plete with flexible bracelet . . $37.5 
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PATRICIA * 15 jewel m 
quisitely engraved 


Fe shall I buy 
. . « . for her 
. stor him? 


aD CE,again comes the age- 
old problem— what shall 
the Christmas gift be ? ‘ 


If we may venture a suggestion, let 

the gift carry with it the charm, the 

romance of luxury — plus a utilitarian 
purpose that will make it endure. + 


What else could so happily combine these 
ee attributes as a watch—a Bulova Watch? For her— 
,_ ane —— or for him—it offers a gift of striking beauty and 
unfailing trustworthiness . . .a timepiece that repre- 
sents the highest attainment in the art of watch- 

making. * . “ 


AMBASSADOR < rs jew 
radium dial 





BREWSTER «15 jewel; radium dial 
complete with mesh bracelet $37.5¢ 


PRESIDENT «1 


curved to ht wrist; nesh bra € let 


Bulova Watches are shown in a variety of exquisite 
models, ranging in price from $25 to $2500. Yet with 
each goes this assurance—that design alone determines dif- 
ference in price—every Bulova Watch is a dependable 
timepiece. . . “ 


Now, as you read this message, your jeweler is showing 
a display of Bulova Watches for Christmas giving. See 
him. Make your selection. If it is still too early 
for you to buy, he will gladly hold the Bulova 

of your choice ’til Christmas-time! . 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 
In Canada: 


EMPIRE < 15 jewel movement; j sh, LT \ yen Hog . FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO 
wafer thin case, handsomely hand é > a) BS 
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7 ‘Tae VICTROLA, | 


in one of its many forms, is an 
investment in happiness, with- 
out parallel in the long list of 
gifts that will be considered 
for Christmas. “The gift that 
keeps on giving” is no mere 
‘eatch-phrase, coined for. ad- 


‘vertising purposes. It is a self- | 
evident truth. Day after day, . 
we. Victrola goes on giving ° 


















of the world’s music, but a 
piece of furniture to grace any 
home. Its beneficent harmo- 
nies add to the sheer joy of liv- 
ing, as nothing else can. There 
is a type of Victor instrument 
for every taste and purse, list- 
ing at $25 and up. To avoid 
any possible chance of disap- 
pointment at Christmas time, 
see your nearest Victor dealer 
now and make your selection 





and reservation. It’s an invest- 
ment you'll never regret. 






ure through the years. 
tis not only a flawless medium 
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Model Two-fifty-five. Portable Victrola, 
in a practically indestructible all-metal 

case, covered with a leather-like material, 
softly padded. A 7 and tone. 
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‘S THIS is written we are going through the hullabaloo 
of a political campaign with election more than a 
month away. When this appears in print the elec- 
tion will be over. 

And [ll wager a modest sum, say a dime, that as you pick 
up this magazine you will agree that whichever candidate has 
been elected, things are exactly as usual. A waggish world 
wags on. 

Somewhere, a gentleman on the losing end of an election bet 
may-be-on his hands and knees rolling a peanut around the block 
with -his- nose, but “our glorious country” that the campaign 
orators warned us so throatily was in peril proceeds serenely on 
its unruffled way. 

Ihave watched this campaign more assiduously than any 
other in’ my time, having been a ringside visitor wearing an im- 
portant-looking badge at both Houston and Kansas City. Isaw 
frock-coated gentlemen arise and whip a thunderous panegyric 
into.a stagy whisper for this mighty statesman and that. 

I napped on Will Rogers’ comfortable shoulder while silly 
men stampeded in shirt-sleeves around convention hall, waving 
banners, and bleating themselves hoarse for Mr. Hoover. And 
Dplayéd tit-tat-to with Sam Blythe while they whooped things 
for Mr. Smith in the same ridiculous fashion. 

Allof us two inches removed from complete imbecility knew 
who was going to be nominated the hour we arrived in Kansas 
City and Houston, and the fellow who could summon up an 


. emotional frenzy of surprise over the results could cry out loud 


over a card trick. 
Political campaigns used to have a glamor at least in a small 
town. There were torchlight parades, river-bank bonfires, per- 
a runaway team lickety-splitting down Main Street, fife 
drum corps, free speeches in the public square and the 
Temoval of the gallant Major McWatters, leading orator of the 
day, to his home, feet up, on a shutter at sundown. 
ampaigns are now shorn of such stirring enthusiasms. The 
passing of the saloon choked off many exciting debates and there 
are No rough-and-tumble street-corner brawls because someone 
‘insulted the memory of Lincoln.” 
Aunt Elvira does not pack up her things and go to live with 
mother because Uncle Elmer has “switched politics.” Hus- 
and wives, sons and daughters vote as they please. 
Mr. Hoover does not prod Mr. Smith with an ugly epithet 
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hat Was All see Shootin’ For? 


or vice versa. Instead, are dignified manifestoes, carefully type- 
written, referring to “the gentleman at Albany” or “‘the distin- 
guished ex-member of the Cabinet.” Pink tea and gentle zephyrs 
in place of whisky and wind. 

Candidly, politics is no longer the important thing it used to 
be. Thirty years ago an election may have meant something 
extremely important to this nation. But tocry it doesn’t mean 
a thing save possibly a few extra head-lines and a stiiled yawn. 

Even with a man like Harding in the White House, the coun- 
try prospered. It will continue to prosper whoever sits in the 
Presidential chair for the next four years. 

We used to be concerned deeply about Soandso’s attitude 
toward the tariff, the Monroe Doctrine and other technical but 
seemingly important issues. Today we do not give a hang. 
The country is so overwhelmingly big and self-acting that about 
all we require of a Presidential candidate is that he be honest 
and fair in the decisions that require his august attention. 

We are more interested in how many fish he catches cn bis 
vacation or in watching him, in the news-reel, greet an old man 
with a beard who rode a bicycle from Tacoma, than in what le 
thinks about this national or that international quesiion. 


HAT we most need in future campaigns is 2 gag for thcse 

wild-eyed alarmists who sow seeds of distrust duiing a 
political campaign. They are the boys who create the panic and 
then soap their hands and cry: “I told you so!” 

And they are not the hot gospelers haranguing the multi- 
tudes in a public square but business men who have enjoyed 
our unprecedented prosperity and protection, and then in an 
election crisis acquire a large flock of goose-pimples and held 
up contracts. They clutter up the national machinery with the 
monkey-wrenches and are far more dangerous than the bewhisk- 
ered, misguided Bolshevik spewing his silly talk and waving his 
little red flag. 

America has just proved again that a “Presidential vear”’ is 
not a sabbatical year for business. We have the indisputable 
proof of box-office figures that the nation was never so prosper- 
ous and it will remain so if we turn a deaf ear to the pack 
of yapping and self-seeking politicians. 

Summed up, the election is over, nothing of real consequence 
happened to our national well-being and most of us don’t want 
to hear any more about it—well, at least, until the next one. 
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t the premiere of Beethoven's heroic opera Fidelio 
> Napoleons officers occupied nearly the entire house, 


which had a great deal Fo 0 with the work's poor recep~ 
fion —for this new music had ad strange effect on‘French ears. 
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“] have never seen an artist more 
energelic, more spirited.””—Goethe. 


.CENTURY after death, 
posterity daresapproach 
this man only with 

: bowed head. It was 

he, the mighty comforter, the 
manliest of the renunciatory, who 
vined the pulse-beat of this cen- 
ury! No other mortal his equal 
in depth of emotion was ever 
born north of the Alps—and even 
the great Rembrandt can, at the 

st; be placed alongside him. 

The source of his genius was not 
elestial, but earthly—yet stem- 
uing-from the earth, it rose in 
founts towards the clouds. 


mankind and Heaven, creating for 

4 new language with which to 
ss the Deity. 

For unlike his Forerunner, he 

las-not one of the sainted who 

fought down the message of the 

Mis7¥0 earth. He was a fighter, 
a stofmer, a wonder-worker who 
forged-his dreams and disappoint- 
mentsinto tones, wrought them into 
aprecious substance which he raised 
above the waters, up to Heaven. 

He, beyond all others, taught us 

eedera among men, pride among 
gods, and humility before fate. 
Yet he also developed his power to 
Meet fate, and showed us how to do 

ise. Posterity approaches his 
work only with bowed head. But it 
may follow his life with open eyes: 
Beethoven the inspired, the con- 
queror! 

Two hundred years ago, in 
Flanders, there lived: a poor tailor 
who went to Antwerp to improve 
his fortune. . But twelve children 
were too many, nor could his cousin the wine-dealer be of assis- 
tance—so the tailor was glad that one of the boys, gifted with a 
good voice, was taken off his hands by joining the church choir 
at Louvain, the town near which they had lived formerly. 

The boy, like all the others, bore a family name, for he was 
called Ludwig van Beethoven. After his voice had changed and 
his tenor had developed, this muscular little man with the hand- 
some eyes began looking about in search of some prince who might 
pay him a better salary than he could expect from this small 
Community. He crossed into Germany. 

There the young foreigner met and married a girl from the 
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vicinity of Cologne. Like him, she 
came from the lower classés—and 
she was perhaps of even humbler 
birth, for neither her father nor her 
birthday can be ascertained, and 
nothing is known of her except that 
in later years she drank up what- 
ever money she could lay hands 
on. 
Meanwhile he distinguished him- 
self as a musician, appeared on the 
little court stage, learned one in- 
strument and another, and in time 
came to be the court chapelmaster. 
He watched for signs of a musical 
heredity in his children, and placed 
his son Johann in the church choir 
just as his own father had once 
done with him. He also early 
taught the boy the violin, and then 
decided that he was provided for. 
For despite his handsome title, 
with 300 thalers annually he was 
not doing much better than ‘his 
father the tailor. 

The father was angry when the 
son in his early twenties brought 
home a Rhenish wife whom. the 
court chapelmaster found ‘“be- 

ss : neath his station,” since she was the 
daughter of a cook and the young 
widow of a valet. ae 

The humble marriage « began 
with financial worries, and witha 
a few years the frail young wifé 
suffered a breakdown;: yet = by 
thirty she had given birth to sever 
children, of whom only threé-sons 
remained living. ‘The grandfather 
stood for the oldest, and thus the 
boy was called Ludwig. .This. was 
1770; Mozart was fourteen years 
old, Goethe twenty-one, Napoleon 
was just born. 

The father placed his hopes in 
Ludwig. Did not one hear every- 
where the name of Mozart, the child prodigy? And he began 
seating the boy at three on a little bench before the piano. Soon 
he had also taught him how to hold the violin. When he was 
seven, his father represented him as six, and the child played trios 
and concertos on the pianoforte. 

A year later he was to learn the art of correct composition. But 
the musician who was boarding and lodging in his father’s house, 
and paid his bill in part by giving lessons, was pressed for time; 
also, he gave first preference to his amusements—and thus he 
would get the child out of bed at all hours of the night to teach 
him. At the same time his father sent him to the winners 





Beethoven liked the tavern. De talked steadily 


where he learned from Pater Willibald how to assist at the organ. 
Soon he himself began to play. 

At eleven years of age he was named the representative of the 
organist at the Elector’s court. 

The proletarian child now had access to the brilliance of the 
castle, which he had heretofore seen only from without as he 
slunk past its proud facade. In contrast to the penury to which 
he was accustomed, his sensés were now assaulted by all this 
wealth, taste and joy of living. 

. He already knew his talent, for he had improvised on the piano 
since he was ten, and his father had him write a few variations on 
a theme and dedicate them to a countess on the Rhine. He had 
already been recognized by a teacher, who wrote concerning his 
thirteen-year-old pupil: “He plays the piano very powerfully and 
with fire . This young genius deserves support.” — - 

Since his mother was sick and his father thriftless, the eldest 
son took over the running of the 
house. At thirteen he addressed 
his first financial appeal to 
the court. Another time 
he obtained funds to 
buy clothes forhis younger 
brothers and to pay his 
father’s debts, with the 
stipulation that the father 
should not be given any 
of this money. Later on, 
things got intosuch straits 
that the father, whose 
salary was being reduced, 
wrote a petition to which 
he forged the son’s signa- 
ture. Often there was 
nothing in the house 
but what the little 
organist earned; at 
fourteen, with his 
150 guilders a 
year, he was 
supporting his 
parents and his 
brothers. 

At seventeen 
he lost his mother. 

“Qh, who was happier 
than I, when I could 
still pronounce the sweet 
name of mother and it 
was heard; to whom can I 5 
say it now!” Meanwhile 
the father sold the clothes 
of the deceased at the rag- 
fair—and the son could hardly 
prevent him from being dis- 
missed. 

As a piano instructor he en- 
tered quiet, distinguished homes 
and now for the first time music- 
lovers recognized young Beethoven’s 
intense energies. Here he found his ’ 
first friends and admirers. TAN 

Only one, Wegeler, belonged to the 
middle class; all the others were of the 
nobility. ; 

He learned readily, and since he was unparalleled in his ability 
to arouse emotion at the piano, the young man was often invited 
to stay for a time in the country. 

Thus, the feelings of the Werther period became intermingled 
with his music. The beautiful Eleonore von Breuning was not 
the only one; on another occasion he felt a “Werther love for a 
spirited pupil”; and the next time it was “a beautiful, vivacious 
blonde” who turned his head; yet none of these charming girls 
seem to have shown any preference for the remarkable young 
man. 

Was he not ugly? Little, squat, broad-shouldered, with a short 
neck, a big head, a blunt nose; his skin a blackish-brown, his 
hands hairy, his finger-nails broad. 

Pa friend Wegeler looked quite different; and in the Breuning 


house things came to a positive state of tension, with crises and 
confessions, finally causing the first break between Beethoven and 
7 friends, an episode which was to be followed by many others 
ete: 
For the present, the intimacy unit- 
ing Eleonore, her brother Stephan, 
Wegeler and Beethoven mounted to 
the point of ecstasy, and led to her 
rupture with Beethoven and her mar- 
riage to Wegeler. Later, however, this 
early friendship was renewed, and the 
three remained inseparable thereafter. 
But no one understood him better 
or did more to help him than young 
Count Waldstein. He called the at- 
tention of the corpulent Elector to the 
young: genius in his chapel, had: him 
appointed organist while still a boy— 
and now he sent the youth to Vienna, 
where the master was to hear him. 
Mozart, who was then twenty-eight 


and at the height of his fame, was there, surrounded by his ad- 
mirers. The dark voung foreigner from the Rhine sat before him, 
looked up at him with burning fascinated eyes, waiting to be 
given a theme. When it was given, he began to play variations 
upon it, and then to depart from it; after soaring beyond it in ever 
higher spirals, he returned to it, only to abandon it anew. Mozart, 





spicing his remarks with amusing conceits. 


who was listening in the next room, said 
quietly to his friends, ‘Pay attention to 
him—some day you will hear more of 
him!” Beethoven returned to the 
Rhine; he had stood the test. 
A few more years, and Mozart was gone. Beethoven was twen- 
ty-one when Count Waldstein again prevailed upon the Elector 
to send him to Vienna, this time to old master Haydn. 


Viennese society was thronging the palace of the Prince Lich- 
Nowsky, where a tournament was to take place. The great 
Woelfli had been challenged to piano improvisation by a young 
virtuoso from the Rhine. The sympathies and expectations of the 
audience were divided, one group being adherents of the baron, 
who was Woelfl’s patron, and the other siding with the prince, 
who claimed to have discovered in the stranger a new genius. 
The two patrons sat excitedly behind their protégés. The famous 
man came first, and the unknown one followed. 

When Beethoven was through, his opponent himself said: 
“That is no man, that is a demon! He will play me and us all 
into the grave!’ The guests shouted and applauded—and the 
patrons “shook hands with each other chivalrously.”” 


That was the effect which Beethoven 
had desired. For though he did at times 
move hearers to tears with his music, 
Czerny tells us that he might “break into 
loud Jaughter and ridicule his auditors for 
the emotion which he had awakened in 
them.” 

For this high-spirited youth was allied 
to the more positive, joyous elements of 
life; in all his works of this time, after 
long movements of both the bright 
and the dark, he ends in the 
gleaming world of major and of 
the fiery allegro. It was one 
of his earliest plans to set 
Schiller’s “Hymn to Joy” 
to music. 

Beethoven was alone 
now in a strange 
country; he was 
prominent in this 
city of music which 
could not contain 
him much longer; 
he was free of 
the annovances 
of the little house 
with father and 
brothers; he was 
a voung con- 
queror, setting 
out alone in the 
world, -inspired 
by the one wish 
‘0 possess it, and 
te was confident 

of victory. 
* The society to 
which Count 
Waldstein in 
Bonn had com- 
mended the 
young man was 
more musical 
than any other in 
Europe. There pa- 
trons did not simply 
foot the bills; they 
themselves could of- 
ten play like masters. 
There was Prince 
Karl Lichnowsky, 
who had been a pupil 
of Mozart. His brother 

Moritz played still better. 
The beautiful princess, 
who was only a few years older 
than Beethoven, knew how to 
handle him so gently that he 
himself has said: “At times the 
princess all but put a glass jar over 
me, so that no unworthy person might touch me or breathe on 
me.” He lived under the prince’s roof for several vears, though 
with intervals of absence, for his nervousness made a frequent 
change of place imperative. 

There was the lame, good-humored Prince Lobkowitz, a great 
basso and the organizer of brilliant concerts; there was Baroness 
Ertmann, who played Beethoven’s new sonatas as no one else in 
Vienna could play them; or the Hungarian Baron von Zmeskall, 
who had the new pieces tried out privately at his home. 

Beethoven’s first works were subscribed to everywhere; for 
the first three trios the publisher paid him over 200 guilders in 
advance. Lichnowsky gave him an Amati and other splendid 
instruments. In return for a dedication, the King of Prussia sent 
him a diamond-studded snuff-box. 

No one could overawe him—and least of all the nobility. At 
first he turned to this class purely in the interests of his musical 


education; and later he sought them because such enna 
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enabled him to disseminate his works more rapidly and to receive 
financial returns for dedications. He knew that all these brilliant 
names would sink into nothingness if his pen on the title-pages of 
his works did not carry them over into immortality. Thus he 
met the best of them with independence. 

He had enemies, and liked “‘to make everyone feel his superi- 
ority.” But with his intimates he liked to be jocular. 

.In the matter of women he cared only for the choicest of the 
nobility. With his intense emotionalism, he always sought the 
tenderer aspects of love, being in love with the idea of love in his 
youth, and later caring more for the state of matrimony than for 
any particular woman. Beethoven was seldom without some 


26 


Always in flight, always an alien Beethoven seemed 


attachment, hope or enthusiasm; and yet, however frequently he 
was in love with this woman or that, he loved not women but 
love in general; and the love dialogs in his quartets and sonatas 
are merely the recollection of events which never took place. . 
Among the various types of women whom he had adored despite 
his almost total lack of success, there was not a single girl of com- 
mon birth who could attract this strong man of common birth. In 
matters of the heart he always sought for the refinements of 
breeding. But for this very reason he was soon to feel the aloof- 
ness of these classes, since princesses and countesses, out of both 
pride and reserve, distinguished between the man and his genius. 
Back home, his father was dead and his brothers were starving. 
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to be avoiding mankind. ~~ 


They now set out to follow the eldest 
born. If he did make money, then he 
must be making it in a marvelous way! 
So Karl and Johann van Beethoven 
came to Vienna; the genius was pur- 
Sued by the shadows of his troubled 
childhood, and soon they would again 
darken his life. 

Aimless, and in a foreign coun- 
try, they clung to their brother’s 
Purse. The one became an apothe- 
Cary, and a dandy to boot. The other 


A page 
from the 
last moventent 


of 


eethoven's 


Ninth Symphony 


gave music lessons. Both took hi: money, time and 
love; neither gave the recluse anything in exchange. 

During his first years here he spent his summers in 
the Vienna forest. He was not driven by misanthropy. 
For him the will to work was also the will to health; 
and in the country when he wanted to relax, the gre- 
garious man sought friends and conversation. He 
would do anything, however drastic, to protect his 
sound body and his broad breast from the depreda- 
tions of vibrant nerves. 

Though he was rheumatic, perhaps due to the cold 
rooms in the poor parental house in the north, a pupil 
reports that “when he had been sitting at his table 
composing for some time, and felt his head heated 
from this, he would rush to the wash-stand, pevr 
pitchers of water over his heated head, and after get- 
ting cool in this manner, while still only partially 
dried, he would return to work or even go outdoors 
for a walk. All this was done abruptly, in order that 
he might not lose the force of his inspiration.” } 

This practise, which derived from genius and char- 
acter alike, had a frightful result; apparently because 
of it, he lost his hearing. 

Beethoven first noticed the decline of his hearing 
when he was twenty-five, though his-aural sensitive- 
ness had until then seemed unique.: Frightful'mo- 
ment! At first he attributed the disorder to a cold, 
and the physicians thought it the result of an intesti- 
nal complaint for which they were treating him: 

Occasionally his hearing improved; and when he 
could detect the pianissimo of the violin, his dejection 
turned to hope—it all seemed a mere dream. -But 
then the ailment returned, more strongly and more 
disturbingly than ever. 

He had spoken so often of the enmity of his’ col- 
leagues; both his genius and ‘his plain-speaking soon 
made him unpopular with his competitors in Vienna— 
and should he, a musician, now admit that he could 
not hear? Who would have any faith in his inner ear, 
when his works were already being described ‘as in- 
comprehensible? So he kept the secret of his distress 
from his acquaintances for years, fleeing the society of 
those whom he loved, who wanted hitn-and demanded 
him, suddenly becoming almost a hermit. . 

Eventually he unbosomed himself to two intimates. 
Insisting upon the deepest silence, he wrote to the. 
friend of his youth in Bonn: “I am living in misery. 
For two years I have been avoiding people almost‘en® 
tirely, because it is not possible-for me to tell-them 
that I am deaf. If I had any other profession it would 
not be so bad . . . hy-whatever way possible I will 
defy my fate, but there will be moments in-my<life 
when I will be the most*tthhappy of God’s creatures * 
. . . Should my conditidn ‘continue;. the following 
spring I shall come to you . . . and then for half a 
vear I shall become a peasant, and perhaps’ that-will 
alter things.” * + ey 
Then another idea occurred to him: whens 
in society’ he only needed to play~ the 

pianéj he should have some frierid=as- 
acompanion. Had not Amenda; 4~=- 
voung enthusiast who was as ° 
delicate and’ ingenuous 

as his name, ‘ been 

near him for 
two years, ad-~ 

miring and- heip- 

ing? Now, after 

vears of silence, he 

suddenly wrote him a 

long, impetuous letter: 

“How often I wish 

vou were near me, for 

vour Beethoven lives in 

great unhappiness, at odds 

with nature and Creator... 

Yes, Amenda, if after half a 
vear my illness remains in- 
curable, then I look to you, 
then you must leave every- 
thing and come to me! I will 
travel (Continued on page = 
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cA n Intimate 0A rticle Written While 
She Was Vagabonding by cA ir 


AGABONDING means change. One of its greatest 


charms is the excitement of moving from place to . 


place, meeting new people, encountering unexpected 
situations. Whatever the means of travel—hobos 
usually aren’t particular—the effect is the same. 

One may tramp afoot, horseback it, or pilgrimage modernly 
by automobile. Most of America seems to elect the last-named 
method, at least in that wide segment of the continent which 
I have looked down upon this autumn. The white and gray 
ribbons that are roads everywhere are pockmarked with cars, 
appearing from the air like flat-topped beetles crawling so slowly 
across the landscape. (That lack of speed, as viewed from aloft, 
is remarkable; even swift railroad-trains seem sluggish.) 

As I write this I am a hobo of the air, sojourning briefly in 
a tiny town of western Texas, midway—and more—on a trans- 
continental venture in aviation vagabondage. A hobo of sorts, 
and enjoying it hugely. 

This for me is vacation, a relaxation from writers’ cramp, 
if you will. For my first flight across the Atlantic in the Friend- 
ship was followed by my first book. The latter concerned the 
former. The hop, I think, was rather easier than the writing. 
At least crossing the Atlantic consumed only ‘20 hrs. and 40 
min.” (which I used for the title of the book), while the manu- 
script required a strenuous month and more. 

With authorship behind, I took to the air. The journey started 
from a polo field at Rye, casually enough. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are many pilots today, flying 
for sport alone, who hop about the country 
as they choose. In some ways that sort of 
air touring is no more arduous than a 
long train or automobile journey, 
especially if undertaken in leisurely 
fashion. 

The extent of my own air 
vagabondage developed as I 
flew westward in my little 
sport biplane, the one, by the 
way, in which Lady Heath 
“soloed” from London to 
Cape Town and back. It 
seemed to me an entertain- 
ing addition to the little 
Avian’s record to add 
America’s continental cross- 
ing to its end-to-ending of 
Africa. 

The first stage of the jour- 
ney took me to Pittsburgh, 

Dayton, Terre Haute, St. Louis, 

Muskogee, and on into New 

Mexico. After straying from the 

course, I finally landed at Pecos, 

Texas, 187 miles from El Paso. 

And there I stayed for several days 

writing this for Cosmopolitan and waiting 
while parts of a misbehaving motor were -Te- 
paired at El Paso and returned to me at Pecos. 

In this cross-country flying I have learned from experience 
something of the difficulties which daily face air-mail pilots, 
and those who have to fly, on schedule, routes across country. 

Automobilists universally complain about the lack of parking 
space. For the cars of the air. the dearth of parking space— 
that is to say, landing-fields—is even more serious. When a 
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plane’s motor is disabled the pilot must make a landing. 
the machine can be controlled in the air and glide gently doy 


but it must have a smooth open space for alighting. 


As there is always the possibility of some failure in an ‘hi 


man-made, so even with well-behaved motors today occasi 
descents are inevitable. And when they come, “parking 

is essential—often a matter of life-saving. The field need 
be elaborate, although naturally the pilot turns with delight 
the air-port offering hangar service and complete equipme 
But where air travel does not warrant great — a 
all only a smooth marked space is needed. 3 


It is sometimes wise for a plane to stop for some minor adja 


ment which the pilot cannot make in the air. The automo 
on the highroad, if the engine knocks or the brake band bi 
can halt at a garage. But in the air there are no garages. 
pilot must find a place to come down safely if he is to a 
serious trouble later. <3 
And oh, for a country-wide campaign of sign-painting! E 
community abreast of the times should have a display in 
white or chrome yellow letters painted on some flat roof annoy 
ing its name to the world which flies. An arrow pointing the 
rection to the nearest landing-field is also desirable. . 
Imagine automobiling without signs! Imagine tryin , 
recognize a town the way fliers do—a hundred-mile-an-h 
look at a checker-board of streets and roofs, trees and f 
with highways and railroads radiating and ‘¢ 
crossing and perhaps a river or two to con 
cate—or simplify—the geography lessoi 
The transcontinental air derby of | 
autumn focused fresh interest u 
the importance of naming tow 
All the places selected for con 
stops—that is, official “stati 
stops” on the route—were @ 
pelled to paint both the nm 
of the town and directi¢ 
arrows for guidance | 
aloft. This air honor 
included New York, Ha 
burg, McKeesport, Col 
bus, Terre Haute, St. La 
Kansas City, Wichita, 
lahoma City, Fort Wo 
Abilene, Midland, Peé 
El Paso, Lordsburg, 
Yuma and Los Angeles. — 
On my own transcontinet 
air-gipsyingy I saw few 
properly named until Califo 
was reached. Some of the 


munity “sign-boards” had beer 1 


neglected that the lettering 


dirty and almost illegible. A : 
which once has had the spirit to pa 


its name for air travelers should mainta 
it properly. 

Flying low to make out street signs is dangera 
yet often this has to be done. I dare say that in time legi 
will take care of this problem. Possibly a uniform method @ 
be adopted of placing names near a railroad or close to a mi 
highway for easy recognition. Once names are looked for if 


definite location, they are more easily picked up from the a 1 


‘“‘My compass reads due west. Ihave (Continued on page 4 
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individual communities do 
to be most helpful to the gen- 
eral development of aviation? 
OwEN WHITE 
El Paso, Texas 


I’ YOUR opinion what can 





1. Create landing-fields, if 
the terrain permits and the 
town can afford it. 

2. Paint the name of the town on 
some building or tank, so it can be 
read and recognized easily from the 
air. That’s easy and inexpensive. 
Doing this generally will greatly re- 
duce the difficulties and dangers some- 
times encountered in cross-country 
flying. 


Gountry Olubs 
of the Future 


} ae glad that you are to be associated 
with Cosmopolitan in the develop- 
ment of aviation, a subject which is 
of rapidly increasing importance to all 
of us. 

Just now some of my friends are 
particularly interested in aviation 
country clubs. Do you think that 
these country clubs can become really 
practicable and popular? 

Mrs. Z. G. Stmmons, JR. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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The answer to that question is em- 
phatically affirmative. 

In my article in Cosmopolitan last 
month I told of flying from a polo field 
of a country club at Rye where “‘vari- 
ous members are accustomed to drop- 
ping in by plane.” 

This is going on increasingly all 
over the country—particularly per- 
haps in the West. I mean the use of 
planes in connection with country clubs. 


evitable development in our social life. 


In England a great many people own light sport planes. 
More and more they are coming to the fore in America. 
_ few years, I think, owning them will be about as usual 


as having better-class cars. 

Increasingly, then, landing- 
fields will be necessary and 
groups interested in aviation 
will be forming country clubs 
for which the landing-field 
will be the primary factor of 
equipment, just as the golf- 
links or a polo field is today. 
And such clubs won’t neces- 
sarily be restricted to aviation. 
Tennis, swimming, riding, golf- 
ing and polo will be built up 
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And it seems to me 
that country clubs designed primarily for aviation are an in- 


Wines 


Lord God, Whose very silence sings 
Through earth and sea and starlit space, 
The brooding shadow of Thy wings 

Shall hold their hearts in its embrace— 
Those hearts who dare to climb the free 
Far heights of Thine infinity! 


Nor weariness, nor death, nor tears 

Shall swerve them from the course 
they plan: 

They. see beyond the waiting years 

The triumph of the dreams of man. 

Through all the splendor of their flight, 

Lord God, remember them tonight! 


Miraculous their swift ascent! 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
The chasm of the firmament 

Shall echo to their motors’ roar, 

And trails of peace shall sweep the skies: 
The harvest of their sacrifice! 


On clean, blue roads that time has stilled 
Their argosies awake the air: 

The utmost prophecy fulfilled! 

A vision that the least may share! 

The strength of human courage hurled 
Against the confines of the world! 


Lord God, Whose pulsing glory flings 

A flame across the dawn-swept sky, 

The shadow of Thy greater wings . 
Shall guard the wings of those who fly— 
Of those who dare to climb the free 

Far heights of Thine infinity! 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 
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conversely, landing-fields — 
come to be part of alreg 
established country clubs 
Already aviation co 
clubs are being organized 
responsible group; and i 
somewhat different form ; 
being sponsored by the } 
tional Aeronautical As: 
tion. 
The entire subject, and the g 
utilization of the light sport plan 
























so interesting I hope to devote r 
space to it shortly. 3 















The West Beats 


the East 


ft 1S my impression that the Pacific 
Coast is much more air-minded 
than the Atlantic Coast. : 

During a recent visit I was sur- 
prised to find that many business 
men use the established airways 
because of the comfort in traveling 
and the great saving in time. 

We of the East still view a plane 
with a certain amount of awe and 
talk of what it will mean to business 
in the future. 

On the Pacific Coast business is 
using the air increasingly. It is 
an ordinary occurrence for a man 
to hop from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles in the late afternoon, sleep in 
a hotel, have the next day for business 
and be back with his family that 
night. a 
- Or they fly to Seattle in about nine 
hours from Los Angeles, a trip that 
takes nearly forty-eight hours on the 
fastest train. 

I have never had a ride in a plane, 
partly because I didn’t want to void 


my insurance in case of accident. 
But out there, they tell vou that you are perfectly safe, that 


it is a pleasant journey and that if you fly with a government 


In a__ happen. 








around the landing-field. Or, 
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licensed pilot your insurance covers you in case anything should 


I will have to admit that I am pretty nearly sold. I te 


cently made a two weeks’ tnp 
in the West, Los Angeles te 


ie oe Seattle to Chicago to New 


York, with a 
I spent nine nights on sleepers 
in the hottest weather. Whe 
I think that I might have slept 
in a hotel each night and hae 
more time in each city for 
business, I am rather somy 
that I am an old-fashioned 
Easterner. ve 

FrANK HUBBARD 

New York City 
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"| ANSWER 


@Twenty-five hundred feet in the air, Amelia Earhart and Mrs. George 
Palmer Putnam sign the guest-book of James H. Rand's airplane. 


seasick? 


HAVE never flown. Friends who have, say you are apt to get 
seasick. I wish you would tell me about it. 
MariEéE HENCHEL 
Chicago, Illinois 
There is no reason to suppose, if one isn’t susceptible to 
seasickness or car-sickness, 
that air travel will prove dif- 
ferent. 
“Bumpy” air gives some- 
thing of the same effect as a 
tough sea, but if the plane 
isn’t “stunting,” the larger 
ones, at least, are generally 


ly. 

And in the open planes the 
atmosphere is so exhilarating 
that even a novice isn’t apt to 
worry about air-sickness. 

I think often the air-sick- 
ness that some people experi- 
ence when they are flying is due to lack of proper ventilation in 
cabin planes. 


From «a (@rabbed Golfer 


DAY there are more people playing golf than there are flying 

_» perhaps you fliers won’t resent a query from a crabbed 
golfer. 

What can be done to make aviators behave themselves when 
flying near or over golf-links—or elsewhere for that matter? At 
some clubs planes are becoming the world’s worst nuisance. If 
they would keep a respectable distance aloft there would be no 
complaint. But often they don’t. Just as you are trying to sink 

t decisive putt, some mad wag of the air zooms down with 
Toaring motor—and a score more of implacable enemies of avia- 
tion are created. 

JoHN GALLISHAW 
Plymouth, Vermont 


Justified criticism and a fair query. Bad manners in the air 
afe as reprehensible as bad manners elsewhere. We all loathe the 
toad-hog and the thoughtless automobile driver. On the high- 
Ways there are traffic regulations and police to enforce them. 

Te are also regulations for flying—sensible and enforceable. 


Some Questions 
About 


FLyInc 


Byrp Antarctic Expepition 


September 7, 1928. 
Tue Eprror, 
Cosmopo.iTtan Macazine. 


I have just learned that Miss Amelia 
Earhart has become Associate Editor of 
Aviation of the Cosmopo.iTaN MaGazineE. 
Because I think this is such a progressive 
step on your part, I venture this letter to 
congratulate you. 


Miss Earhart’s influence is extensive. 
Her record is fine and constructive. I am 
sure that she can do much, through your 
columns, to arouse and sustain intelligent 
interest in aviation throughout America. 


——— 


Note the license number of the offending plane (it’s painted large 

on the lower side of the wing) and report it to your police and see 

that they take action. The pilot can be punished promptly. He 

may be “grounded” for a time, or he may lose his license. He 

should be disciplined if he is a nuisance, or a danger. Everyone 
interested in aviation realizes 
that, and welcomes help along 
just such lines as Mr. Gallishaw 
indicates. 

Later I hope to take up in 
some detail the entire matter of 
etiquette in the air and the de- 
velopment of air laws and regu- 
lations. 


= Safety First 


A trip to Spain, 
Or fair Lorraine— 
Could anything be finer? 


Dear Miss Earuarr: 

I’m proud of you 

Because you flew, 
Achieving fame and honor; 
But I’ll stay here 
Because | fear 

I'd start and be a goner! 


But via plane 

A trip to Spain 

"Stoo dangerous for me! 
I'll take a boat, 

The best afloat, 

When I put out to sea! 
Mrs. Haze, DANNECKER 


Whene’er I brave 
The ocean wave 
’Twill be aboard a liner. 
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By E. PHILLIPS 


y 


First 


of his 
New Stories 


from 


ONTE 


T A corner table of the architec- 
turally superb, but grotesquely 
decorated restaurant of the 
Hotel de Paris, at Monte 

Carlo, four very distinguished local notabilities were enjoying a 
carefully chosen, almost Lucullian midday banquet.. They were 
indeed men of consequence. 

Monsieur Robert, the director of the hotel, was host, white- 
haired but vigorous, with keen dark eyes and a presence im- 
mortalized by the leading cartoonists of Europe. 

On his right sat Monsieur le Général de St. Hilaire, from the 
barracks at Nice, a rather short, rotund, but soldierly-looking 
person, with fierce gray mustaches, who wore his imposing row 
. ribbons with the air of one who has earned them. He was in 
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command of the troops in the district, and with the continual 
frontier scares and graver outbursts of political discontent, sup- 
pressed in the local papers, but known well enough to the world at 
large, his post was surely no sinecure. 

On the left of his host was Monsieur Desrolles, the Chef de 
Streté of Monaco, a man of mysteries if ever there was one, tall, 
dark and hatchet-faced, severe of deportment, as befitted the 
custodian of many secrets. The fourth man at the table was 
Gustave Sordel, the leading spirit in the Société des Bains de Mer, 
that vast organization responsible primarily for the gambling 
rooms, and in a minor degree for such less important institutions 
as the Baths, the Tir aux Pigeons, the Café de Paris and the 
course. 

He was the youngest of the party, and he had the air of a man 





who welcomes responsibility with both hands, deals with it sum- 
marily, and if he makes mistakes stands by them. He was clean- 
shaven, with hard features, a rapid tongue, and he spoke with the 
tone of authority. A gathering this, indeed, of people of note— 
the rulers of the place, men with whom it would have been ill- 
advised, even dangerous, to quarrel. 

The conversation was of food and its glorious corollary, wine. 
Monsieur Robert was engaged in the pleasing task of making 
the mouths of his guests water. He spoke of news that morning, 
over the telephone from Prunier’s, of caviar, gray and small- 
grained, a limited shipment, alas, and at a price unmentionable— 
but already southward bound. 

Fortunately, in Monte Carlo, the visitor’s sense of money 

ues Is curiously disturbed and extravagance becomes a cult. 


.. is the 
ory of 


ngouléme 


Illustrations by 
Henry Raleigh 


He speke of prawns brought in that day from the River Vesubie, 
large and luscious, the shells of which were soon to lie upon their 
plates; a consignment of woodcock from Corsica, fat with their 
feast of insects under the cork trees of Corte; a crate of quails 
from the rice-fields of Mena; some Norfolk pheasants, landed 
that morning at Nice from a fast aeroplane. The General, who 
more than any of them loved good food, and better still good 
wine, listened with glistening eyes. 

“With the woodcock, my friends,” he exclaimed, “some price- 
less Burgundy! Not warmed, mind, but with the chill off. A 
Chambertin of 1911 perhaps.” 

“TI could accommodate you,” Monsieur Robert boasted. “I 
have seventeen bottles in the cellar. Ah, it is our friend the 
General indeed who knows what is good! The Chambertin or a 
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34 Gambler’s Choice 


Clos Vougeot, eh? A perfume like violets, wine to stir the blood!” hesitates. Then he smiles. He is of that type—he smiles to 
“The General is a great connoisseur,” Monsieur Desrolles himself. Then he writes. Behold, Monsieur Robert, what he 

declared, “‘but I claim to be the one who made the discovery _ writes.” 

that we were drinking the veritable vodka with our caviar.” The great man took the paper into his hand and stared 
“Ah, spirits! I have no palate 

for them,” the General acknowl- : 

edged. “The Fin? Yes, the Fin ia ae ‘ 

perhaps, but no others, and of paki ke 

that there is little now that en- —— 

chants. I looked at your wine 

list a few days ago, Robert. 

Your 1812, your 1815, your 









1830, they have disappeared, ‘I congratulate you upon your prof- 
alas!” itable evening, Mr. Tresholm,”’ 
Monsieur Robert smiled the said Norah. Before himlayachec? 
smile of a wise man who knows for five thousand pounds which 
& thing or two. Norah's brother had just signed. 


“From the wine list? Why, 
yes, from the wine list, perhaps, 
my friend. But wait! ... 
Now with the prawns I shall 
give you a dry Pouilly, a fine 
and delicate wine. This to pre- 
pare your palate for what comes. 
I have not forgotten your Clic- 
quot either, Gustave. When the 
champagne arrives, there is a 
little surprise for you... 
What is this?” 

He broke off with a frown. 
His duties with regard to the 
hotel were things now almost 
of the past. He had an excel- 
lent manager, an excellent staff 
of clerks, and his own advice 
was seldom sought save in cases 
of extreme necessity. Yet here m, 
at his elbow stood Henri of the “"* 
reception bureau, with a paper 
in his hand. 

“What is this, Henri?” he 
demanded. “Monsieur Grammont 
is in his office. You see that I 
lunch with friends? An occasion, 
this! Why am I disturbed?” : 

Henri, very correctly dressed, be- 
comingly pale, worthy, to all appear- 
ance, of his post of senior recep- ,; 
tion clerk of the Hétel de Paris, was 
overweighted with apologies. 

“Tt is Monsieur Grammont who 
thought that you should see this, with- 
out delay,” he confided. “It is a thing 
incomprehensible. One does not know 
whether to allot the room.” 

Monsieur Robert produced a horn-rimmed 
eve-glass, and adjusted it with irritation. TY 
“The allotment of the rooms is no concern of j l 
mine,” he grumbled. NG 

“You will permit a word of explanation, Mon- 
sieur,” the young man begged eagerly. ‘From the 
Blue Train there arrived, a quarter of an hour ago, 
this gentleman, Monsieur Andrew Tresholm, an 
Englishman. He had engaged by correspondence 
a room looking over the gardens with bath and small 
salon. Monsieur Grammont suggested Suite 39. I 
took him to it upon his arrival. 

“He was satisfied with the apartments and the price, 
which was none too small. All goes well, you perceive. I hand 
him the papers from the Bureau of Police, and invite him to sign 
them, He fills in his name—you see it there—Tresholm, prénom 
Andrew. His age, thirty-six. His place of birth, a county in 
England. He arrives at ‘profession.’ He leaves that blank. 
Monsieur Desrolles,” the young man added, “will remember his 
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recent injunction.” at it for a moment as though bewildered. “ ‘Occupation,’ ” 
“Certainly,” the Chef de Stireté assented. “We wish in all ~ he read out, “ ‘professional gambler.’ ” 

cases to have this profession stated.. There has been a certain “Ou’est-ce que c’est que ¢a?”’ the Chef de Stireté gasped. 

slackness in this respect.” “Professional gambler,’ ”” Monsieur Robert repeated, reading 


Henri bowed his grateful acknowledgments across the table. from the paper. 
“TI desire to carry out the official request,” he continued, “and They all exchanged bewildered glances. 
I press Monsieur Tresholm to fill in the space. He protests “A joke perhaps?” the General suggested. 
mildly. Gently but firmly I insist. He takes up the pen and The young man shook his head. 






























E. Phillips Oppenheim 





; to “This Monsieur Tresholm seemed perfectly serious,” he de- 
he clared. “I asked him if he were in earnest, and he replied, ‘Cer- 

tainly . . . It is the only profession I have,’ he assured me, ‘and 
red it keeps me fully occupied.’ Those were his words. ‘Am I to 














send 
this in to the 
police?’ I asked 
him. ‘Certainly,’ 
he assented. ‘If 
they must know 
my profession, there 
it *"* 
Humor is without doubt 
a subtle quality. Here 
were four men of entirely 
different outlook upon life, 
who simultaneously recov- 
ered from a fit of astonish- 
ment and _ simultaneously 
realized that. the reception 
clerk’s announcement was very 
funny indeed. In his own way 
each laughed to the limit of his 
capacity. Monsieur Sordel, when 
he had finished, found it necessary 
to remove the tears from his eyes. 
“You find it funny, Gustave?” 
his host chaffed him, as soon as he had 
recovered his own breath. “Yet here, per- 
haps, is the end of the world for us. A professional 
ly gambler, mark you. He may know something. A defeating 
System may have arrived. Soon you may have to close your 
doors, Gustave, and I my hotel.” 
There was a second outburst not quite so prolonged. 
Henri waited patiently by. “What am I to do about the 
gentleman’s room, Monsieur Robert?” he inquired. 
“Give it to him, by all means,”’ was the prompt reply. “See 
that Madame Grund adorns it with flowers, that the servants 
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too, show this eccentric every attention. 
luggage!” 

“He has a great deal of very superior quality,” Henri con- 
fided. “There is also a motor-car of expensive make which 
arrived this morning by road.” 

“Ma foi! He makes it pay!” 
Monsieur Robert grunted. “But 
that is very good. Excellent!” 

Henri took his leave, and they 
all began to talk at once. 

“An imbecile without a doubt.” 

“Perhaps a humorist.” 

“Stop, stop, my friends!”’ Gus- 
tave Sordel begged. ‘There have 
been others who have arrived 
here with equal confidence. We 
have heard before—we of the 
Casino—of the invincible system. 
Our visitor may be very much in 
earnest. All I can say is, he is 
welcome.” 

The young man from the re- 
ception bureau once more ap- 
proached their table. 

“TI thought it would interest 
you, sir,” he announced, address- 
ing his chief, “to see this gentle- 
man. He has asked for a corner 
table for Iuncheon. He arrives 
now, in the doorway.” 

They looked at him with very 
genuine curiosity. A slim but well- 
built young man, of a l'ttle over 
medium height, carefully but not 
foppishly dressed in gray tweeds, 
with admirably chosen tie, collar 
and shirt. He was fair, and his 
hair had.a slight tendency to- 
wards curliness. His complexion 
was sunburnt, his eyes blue, his 
features good, and there was a 
quizzical curve at the corners of 
his lips and faint lines by his eyes 
which might have denoted a 
humorous outlook. 

“Un jeune homme trés chic,” 
was Monsieur Robert’s criticism. 

Gustave Sordel looked at his 
victim with the eyes of the shearer who has opened his gates to 
the sheep. ‘He is of the type,” he decided. “They believe in 
themselves, these young Englishmen with systems. We shall see.” 

Monsieur Robert grunted once more. “All very well, Gustave, 
mon vieux,”’ he declared, “that man is no fool. Discoveries are 
being made now which have startled the world—things that were 
declared impossible. Why should it not have arrived at last— 
the perfect system?” 

Gustave Sordel watched the champagne poured into his glass 
with a placid smile. “The gambler with inspiration,” he ob- 
served, “sometimes gives temporary inconvenience, but it is 
upon the world with systems that we thrive. I will drink to the 
health of this brave man.” 

They raised their glasses. All unconscious of their speculations, 
the subject of their conversation was ordering his luncheon. 


Stop, though! 


NDREW TRESHOLM, an hour or so later, quite unaware of the 
A interest which his passing through the lounge had excited, 
stood upon the steps of the hotel, looking out upon the gay little 
scene. A small boy, posted there for that purpose, rushed to the 
telephone to announce to the chefs de partie and officials of the 
Casino the impending arrival of this menace to their prosperity. 
There was a little stir in the hall, and everyone neglected his 
coffee to lean forward and stare. The Senegalese porter ap- 
proached with a low bow and a smile. 

“The Casino, sir,” he announced, pointing to the stucco 
building across the way. 

“T see it,”’ was the somewhat surprised reply. ‘“Darned ugly 
place, too!” 

The man, who spoke only French, let it go at that. Tresholm 
pointed to a quaint little building perched on the side of the 
mountain overhead. 

“What place is that?” he asked in French. 


“The Vistaero Restaurant, sir,’ the man replied. “The 
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Salles Privées have been open since two o’clock. The Sporting 
Club will be open at four.” 

Tresholm showed no particular sign of interest in either an- 
nouncement. A moment later he descended the steps, and the 
four very prosperous-looking Frenchmen seated in the lounge, 
enjoying their coffee and cigars, rose to their 
feet to watch him. 

“The battle commences,” Gustave Sordel ex- 
claimed, with a chuckle. 

But apparently the battle was not going to 
commence, for to the surprise of the four, of the 
Senegalese hall porter, of the attendants who had 
all gathered to see this bold stranger depart upon 
his mission, Tresholm stepped into a very hand- 
some two-seated car which a chauffeur had just 
brought round, took his place at the wheel, and, 
skirting the gardens, mounted the hill. 

“Ha, ha!” Monsieur Robert joked. ‘Your 
victim escapes, Gustave.” 

“On the contrary,” was the complacent reply, 

“he mounts to the bank.” 


N Less than half an hour, instead of dealing 
I out his packets of mille notes to the ghouls of 
the Casino according to plan, Andrew Tresholm 
was leaning over the crazy balcony of the most 
picturesquely situated restaurant in Europe 
looking down at what seemed to be a collection of 
toy buildings out of a child’s play-box. Even the 
Casino, its crudity effaced by distance, might 
have been the somewhat fanciful palace of a king- 
dom of dwarfs and the peaceful little port beyond, 
with its twin lighthouses, fitting harborage for.a 
Lilliputian squadron. His eyes wandered ap- 
preciatively but without enthusiasm over the 
somewhat artificial and too much advertised 
beauties of the principality, to rest upon the 
sparkling blue of the sea with its flushes of mauve 
and purple, its thousand scintillations where the 
sunlight caught the breaking waves . . 
A waiter at his elbow coughed suggestively, and 
Tresholm ordered coffee and Grand Marnier. He 
stretched himself out in a wicker chair, and for a 
professional gambler removed from the scene of 
his activities he seemed singularly content. The 
afternoon was warm, and Tresholm, who had ill 
endured the lack of ventilation in his so-called 
train de luxe the night before, dozed peacefully 
in his chair. He awoke to the sound of familiar 
voices—a woman’s musical and pleading, a man’s 
dogged and irritable. 
“Can’t you understand the common sense of 
the thing, Norah?” the latter was arguing. “The 
luck must turn. It’s got toturn. Take my case. 
I’ve lost for four nights.. Tonight, therefore, I 
am all the more likely to win. What’s the good of 
going home with the paltry sum we have left? 
Much better try to get the whole lot back.” 
“Five thousand pounds.isn’t a paltry sum by 
any means,” the girl protested. “It would make 
things much more comfortable for us even though 
you still had to go on at the bank.” 
“Darn the bank!” was the vicious rejoinder. 
Tresholm, who was now quite awake, rose 
deliberately to his feet and moved across to 
them. 
“Darn the bank by all means,” he acquiesced, 
“so long as it isn’t the one in which my poor 
savings are invested. Do I, by any chance, come 
across my young friends of Angouléme once more 
in some slight trouble? Can I be of any as- 
sistance?” 
The youth, good-looking but morose, glanced 
across at him and scowled. The girl swung round 
in her chair, and a little cry of pleasure broke from her lips. 
“Mr. Tresholm!” she exclaimed. “Fancy your being here! 
Aren’t we terrible people, squabbling at the top of our voices in 
such a beautiful place?” 
Tresholm sank into the chair which the young man, with 
an _ungracious greeting, had pushed towards him. 
“T seem fated to come up against you two in moments of tribu- 
lation,” he remarked, speaking languidly, almost with a drawl, as 


Gambler’s Choice 


though to give them time to recover. “At Angouléme, I think I 
really was of some assistance. You would. never have reached 
the place but for my chauffeur, who fortunately knows more 
about cars thanI do. A little pathetic you looked, Miss Norah— 
forgive me, but I never heard your other name—leaning against 


G'Will you shake hands?”’ said 


the wall by the side of that exquisite mountain road, wondering 
whether any good-natured person would stop and ask if you were 
in trouble.” 

She smiled at the recollection. “And you did stop,” she re- 
minded him gratefully. ‘You helped us wonderfully.” 

“It was my good fortune,” he said lightly, but with a faint 
note of sincerity in his tone. “And this time? What about it? 
May I be told the trouble again? A discussion about gambling 
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apparently. Well, I know more about gambling than I do about 
motor-cars. Let me be your adviser.” 

“Much obliged. It’s no one else’s trouble except our own,” 
the young man intervened. 

“Or business, I suppose you would like to add,’’ Tresholm 





Tresholm. Directly Norah's eyes met his she gave in. 


observed equably. “Perhaps your sister will be more com- 
municative. 

ro told you that night at the hotel at Angouléme of my repu- 
tation. I am a meddler in other people’s affairs. I like giving 
advice, and the advice I give is pretty sound stuff too. You 
young people have been disputing about something. I can see 
it in your faces. I felt it in the atmosphere round me when I 
awoke. Let me settle the matter for you.” 
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“Why not?” the girl agreed with enthusiasm. ‘Let me tell 
him, Jack.” 

“You can do as you jolly well please,” was the surly 
rejoinder. 
The girl leaned across the little round table towards Tresholm. 

She would have been very good-looking indeed if she 
had not been so pale, and if there had not been dark lines 
under her violet eyes. Nevertheless, even as she was, 
Tresholm decided that this further glimpse of her was 
quite worth the abaridonment of his motor tour and the 
uncomfortable train journey. 

“We told you a little about ourselves at Angouléme dur- 
ing the evening of the day when you had been so kind to 
us,” she reminded him. “We are orphans and we have 
been living together at Norwich, just on the salary Jack 
gets from the bank where he is junior cashier. Our name, 
by the by, is Bartlett. Our father was a poor clergyman 
and we hadn’t a penny in the world except what Jack 
earned. 

“Then two months ago, quite unexpectedly, a distant 
relative, whom we had scarcely ever heard of, died and 
left us five thousand pounds each. We decided to pool 
the money, have a holiday—Jack’s vacation was almost 
due—and, for once in our lives, have a thoroughly good 
time. 

““A very sound idea,” Tresholm murmured. 

“The place we both wanted to come to,” she went on, 
“was Monte Carlo. We bought a little motor-car—you 
know something about that—and we reached here a few 
days ago. It was lots of fun, but, alas, ever since we arrived 
Jack and I have disagreed. His point of view——” 

“T’ll tell him that myself,” her brother interrupted. 
“Ten thousand pounds our legacy was—nine thousand we 
reckoned when our holiday’s paid for, ‘and the car. Well, 
supposing I invested it, what would it mean? Four hun- 
dred and fifty a year. Neither one thing nor the 
other. It’s just about what I’m getting from the bank. 
It wouldn’t have helped me to escape. I should have 
had to go on there just the same and I hate the work 
like poison.” 

“Four hundred and fifty a year woyld have made life 
very much easier for us, even though you had to go on 
working,” she remarked wistfully. 

“Thinking of yourself as usual,” he growled. ‘Well, 
anyhow, you agreed at first.” 


gem to what?” Tresholm inquired. 

“To taking our chance of making a bit whilst we were 
here,” he explained. ‘We decided to risk a couple of 
thousand pounds and see if we could make enough to chuck 
the bank and live quietly somewhere in the country where 
there was golf and a bit of shooting.” 

“Tt wasn’t my idea,” she ventured. 

“Of course it wasn’t,” he scoffed. ‘“You’re like all 
women. You're too frightened of losing to make a good 
sportsman.” 

“Well, we have lost,” she rejoined drily—‘‘not two 
thousand but four.” 

“That seems unfortunate,” was Tresholm’s grave 
comment. “What is the presént subject of your dis- 
pute?” 

“Simply this,” the young man confided. ‘We have 
spent, or shall have spent by the time we get home, a 
thousand pounds of the legacy. We have lost at the tables 
four thousand, and sold the little car we bought for half 
what we gave for it. We have five thousand left. Norah 
wants me to promise not to go into the Casino again, and 
to leave for home at once with five thousand pounds in the 
bank. I want to go neck or nothing—win back at least 
our five thousand—perhaps a good bit more. The luck 


must turn.” 

“Quite so,” Tresholm agreed. “There’s a certain 
amount of reason in what your brother says, Miss 
Norah.” 


She looked at him almost in horror. “You don’t mean to say 
that you’re going to advise him to risk the whole of the rest of 
our legacy!” she exclaimed. 

Tresholm made no direct reply. He passed around his case 
and lighted a cigaret himself. 

“Well,” he pronounced, “I have a certain amount of sympathy 
for your brother’s point of view. If I were in his position and had 
lost as much as you say, I think I should (Continued on page 108) 





The Story So Far: 


ANY important events 
M transpired in Spain in the 

year 1492. One Cristobal 
Colén, a poverty-stricken soldier 
of fortune who had been known 
as “Don Out-at-Elbows,” was 
appointed admiral of a fleet to 
seek a new route to the spice marts 
of India. Sundry Jewish subjects 
of their Majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella who refused to accept 
baptism were ordered into exile. 
Doctor de Acosta, a rich and 
popular physician of Cordoba, 
woke to a tardy sense of re- 
sponsibility for Lucero, the child 
born of a youthful flirtation with 
the wife of Rabbi Isaac Cohen of 
Andujar, and sent the scheming 
former butler of the royal house- 
hold, Pero Gonzalez, to look after 
her. And Fernando Cuevas, son 
of a widow of Andujar, eloped 
with Lucero, his childhood sweet- 
heart, supposed daughter of the 
orthodox Don Isaac who preferred 
taking her with him into exile to 
consenting to her marriage with 
a Christian. 

One day, then, in that eventful 
year, Don Cristobal met on the 
road two starving and weary 
young people, both in boys’ 
clothes, who told him they were brothers, en route to seek service 
in Cordoba. Rendered generous by his own good fortune, he 
employed both as his personal servants, promising to take them 
with him on his voyage of discovery. 

Arriving in Cordoba, the three put up at the Inn of the Three 
Wise Men, Don Cristobal preoccupied with his own affairs, the 
lovers thankful for this hope of escape from the menace of 
Gonzalez who, having seen Lucero and coveting her as his own, 
had set the constabulary on their trail. 

In the morning, while Lucero slept heavily after the fatigue of 
her journey, Fernando went down to the inn door. Here he met 
Don Alonso de Ojeda, a soldier newly returned from the siege of 
Granada, and accepted from him a commission to deliver a note 
to Isabel Herboso, whom her father kept under close surveillance 
in his great house at the end of the street. When he returned to 
the inn he was sent by his master on another romantic errand— 
that of delivering a note to Beatrice de Arana, the woman with 
whom Don Cristobal had shared a home in Cordoba, although 
popular report had it that the adventurer already had a wife and 
_ in Portugal. As he left the inn and began searching for the 


@,'‘No, Beatrice,’’ said Don Cristobal, 
man of the neighborhood. You are a 


address, Cuevas narrowly escaped colliding with two gentlemen 
who were passing. He turned aside just in time, his heart in his 
mouth. One of the two was Gonzalez! 
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VENTUALLY Cuevas chanced upon some women who 
were able to direct him straight to the house he was 
looking for—a cheap dwelling of a single story, the 
black eaves and gables extending far out over the street, 

the floor within of bare earth tamped hard with irons. There 
he found Beatrice Enriquez de Arana, a young woman, unques- 
tionably beautiful in spite of tangled hair which showed she had 
just arisen from bed, and in spite of a frayed wrapper which be- 
spoke relative poverty. She seemed to be busy setting her house 
in order for the day, trying meanwhile to attend to a child a few 
years old who was seated on the floor playing with a cat. 

The news that the young man’s master, Don Cristobal, was 
in Cordoba, and that he was expecting her at the sign of the 
Three Wise Men, was a joyous shock to the young woman; and 
as Cuevas withdrew he could see her standing silent and erect 
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“we are dreaming. You will marry some good 
mere child, I, an old man. We met too late.”’ 


in the door of the cottage looking after him as though she could 
hardly believe it true. 

In ‘that brief moment, in fact, Beatrice Enriquez lived over 
again in memory the most interesting period of her humble life. 
She saw herself as she had been seven years before, a girl not yet 
twenty but adding to the natural charms of youth the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few blue-eyed blondes in that land of 
Andalusia where most women have black hair and black eves. 

Though she used the name of her mother’s family by preference, 
Beatrice was actually a member of the Arana clan, which had 
come down from the north some generations before to make war 
onthe Moors. The branches of the Arana family had encountered 
varied fortunes. There were Aranas of wealth and titled nobility; 
there were Aranas who had declined to very lowly station. 
Beatrice was one of the latter. Her parents were both dead, and 
her only brother, one Pedro de Arana, had become a plain seaman 
in the royal navy, sailing the Mediterranean in the service of their 
Highnesses against the Moors. 

Buenosvinos, the innkeeper, had been a friend of Beatrice’s 
father; and now that the latter was dead, he looked after the girl, 
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in a way, employing her as 
waitress and maid at the tavern 
on days of heavy patronage. 
Beatrice was an asset to the 
tavern. Gay, light-hearted, 
witty, attractive in appearance, 
graceful in movement, she was a 
favorite with all the customers of 
the inn, laughing and joking with 
everyone though protecting her 
dignity as a woman with a cer- 
tain aggressive and combative 
good nature if anyone ventured 
to go too far with word or gesture. 

It may have been the misfor- 
tunes of her own family which 
created in Beatrice Enriquez de 
Arana an instinctive sympathy 
for the dignified reserve and the 
respectable poverty of Master 
Cristobal, the least pretentious 
of all the guests. 

Toward Beatrice, ‘‘Sefior’’ 
Cristobal, as she called him, was 
ever kind and courteous of 
speech. His tranquil smile re- 
minded her of an expression she 
had often noticed in the pictures 
of saints in the churches. She 
was fascinated also by certain 
work he did in his room. Master 
Cristobal was an expert drafts- 
man and supplemented what he 
made by peddling printed books 
with the sale of maps and marine 
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charts which he drew himself. Meantime for his own amusement 
he was making a “Map of All the Known World” on a great 
piece of canvas. 

Beatrice was the only person in the tavern who took an in- 
terest in this creation, and she would often go up to Master 
Cristobal’s room to watch him as he worked on this mysterious 
diagram which was to serve as a guide to mariners lost on the 
great moving plane of the Sea of Darkness. Like most girls of 
her station, Beatrice could read but slowly and write with even 
greater difficulty; but this did not prevent a whole ane 





world from opening up before her hungry eyes as she 
watched the strong but delicate fingers of the map- 
maker in their movements over the canvas. 

The names which she could spell out, letter by 
letter, brought before her mind all the poetry of dis- 
tant countries, all the majesty of unknown seas, all 
the multicolored splendors of Far Eastern cities, 
and they would sing a strange mysterious music in 
her ears as she would stand there at Master Cristo- 
bal’s side, one knee on a stool, her elbows on the 
table, her chin in her hands, while her eyes. atten- 
tively followed the lines that flowed from the pen 
of the draftsman. 

In the middle of the Great Ocean Sefior Cristobal 
had drawn a many-pointed star to indicate the direc- 
tions of the various winds. The circle where its 
arms united was to contain a miniature of the Virgin 
holding the infant Jesus in her arms. The figure had 
been drawn in outline, though the face of the 
Celestial Lady was left vague and vapory—the 
features would be filled in at the last moment, when 
the artist had completed his work. 

To the left of the ocean came a confusion of 
islands, some of them close together, others standing 
all by themselves, pieces that the storms might have 
broken off from the continent sketched behind 
them. The “captain”? must have been inventing 
this part of the map—he was continually changing 
it, making new islands and different ones. 

Sometimes Beatrice would take her eyes from the 
map to gaze at its maker and compare his al- 
most white hair with his strong sunburned face, the 
skin somewhat wrinkled about the eyes but still 
fresh and youthful on the cheeks. At such times he 
would seem to her much younger than at other 
hours of the day, and in truth there would be a:new 
light gleaming in the pupils of the mariner’s eyes 
surrounded by irises that were blue like hers. 

The silent admiration of this girl was balm to the 
lonely spirit of the adventurer. In his poverty and 
solitude Beatrice brought just that spark of faith 
and enthusiasm which it is a woman’s privilege to 
furnish to a man; and it would not have been difficult 
for anyone to see that love was making his way into 
this universe of Delirious Geography! 


NE day the chartographer set to work completing 

the face of the Virgin in the star of the winds, and 
Beatrice observed that she had blond hair and blue 
eyes—a crude portrait of Beatrice herself; suchas a 
designer who was not a painter might draw. ~Sefor 
Cristobal began, also, to have faith in ‘the future, 
the rosy optimism of every man who falls in love. 
He was young again—everything was possible, 
everything was easy! 

The time was fast approaching when’ 'the royal 
commission appointed to examine Master €ristobal’s 
project was to meet in Cordoba, and the enamored 
mariner was talking of the lands of the Grand Khan 
as though he had already reached and conquered 
them. Beatrice, the only person in the world with a 
sympathetic ear, saw herself transformed into a 
great lady, richer than any of the dames of Queen 
Isabella’s court. Yes, she would be ‘‘Dofia Beatrice,” 
sitting in a golden templet on the back of an elephant, 
covered with pearls from head to foot, with little 
bronze-skinned dwarfs to carry the train of her robe 
and others to walk before her waving feathery fans! 

But then again his imaginative eloquence would 
break off suddenly, and after a pause he would 
conclude sadly: 

“No, Beatrice, we are dreaming. You will remain 
here in Cordoba and marry some good young man of 
the neighborhood. For each his own! You are a 
mere child, I, an old man! We met too late!”’ 

On the day when the commission assembled and 
Doctor Acosta, with the approval of other learned 
scientists, demonstrated the absurdity of believing 
that Asia was as close to the coast of Europe as the 
Genoese promoter believed, Beatrice restrained her- 
self from going to the tavern in the afternoon, fearing 
me she might learn the unhappy truth. At the 


Q.Lucero lost ber composure under the gaze of Beatrice, 
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who was not so 


readily deceived by ber disguise as men had been. 


same time she needed to know, to free herself from 
her anxiety, which would give her no rest. 

It was dark when she reached the sign of the 
Three Wise Men, and on learning that the ‘“‘captain”’ 
was already in his room, she darted hastily up the 
stairs. She halted on a wooden balcony that opened 
on the inner court near the door of Senor Cristobal’s 
miserable room. Through the rectangular space that 
marked the entrance came the flickering light of a 
wax taper set in a plain tin candlestick. Inside, at 
one end of the table, rolled up and tossed aside, was 
the great map of the world which she admired so 
much; at the other end, the top of a man’s head, the 
forehead resting in an opened hand, the latter girt 
at the wrist by the frayed hem of a coat-sleeve. 


ASTER-CRISTOBAL raised his eyes on becoming 
M aware of the girl’s presence. They were filled 
with an expression of humility and discouragement. 
There was a crystal-like glitter about the pupils. 
Tears! 

The girl stepped resolutely into the room, throw- 
ing about the poor man’s shoulders a pair of soft 
youthful arms, wrapping him tenderly about in a 
violent burst of protecting affection. 

“Oh, my poor captain! My poor little boy!” 

And she kissed him on the lips. 

Thereafter, the life of this indefatigable searcher 
after new paths across the ocean, of this strange and 
complex person made up of many different indi- 
vidualities, took on a new aspect. Master Cristobal 
continued still to think of the realms of the Grand 
Khan; but his enthusiasms as a discoverer yielded 
a little to other thoughts, giving more room to the 
sensuous spirit in him, to the personality which de- 
lighted in all the beauties and enjoyments of nature. 

This man of the sea had been a pirate along the 
shores of Portugal and a slave-trader on the coasts 
of Guinea—so at least Doctor Acosta and others 
asserted. At the same time he had a woman’s pas- 
sion for flowers, jewels, perfumes. His affable and 
contained exterior really concealed a harsh and 
wrathful temper. Here now, youth and love were 
coming forward to meet him along his path at a time 
when he thought such encounters had passed forever. 

It was a chaste love for a long time. Beatrice 
stoutly resisted the advances of a sailor accustomed 
to all the waywardness of the great ports. But 
finally a friar known as Father Deza who was very 
influential at court—he was later to become a bishop 
—called Master Cristobal away to Salamanca, 
where the sovereigns were in residence at the time. 
The months of separation and loneliness which fol- 
lowed filled the girl of Cordoba with an intenser 
passion; and when her lover returned, she had no 
restraints for him, coming even, after a few weeks of 
absorbing intimacy, to conceive the desire of all 
women in love, a house for herself apart from 
others, a refuge which would have no other memories 
than those of her love. 

Beatrice and Master Cristobal went to live in a 
cottage which belonged to one of the girl’s aunts, 
known as Sefora Mayor-Enriquez, furnishing its 
two rooms with articles borrowed from various in- 
dividuals of the Arana clan. The Genoese mari- 
ner had promised to marry Beatrice, and all her 
relatives closed their eyes to the irregular situation 
in which she was now placed. She, the woman in 
the partnership, was the real purveyor of the house 
and its equipment; and the Aranas even contributed 
money for the maintenance of the new household, 
since the sailor lover obtained but a scanty allow- 
ance from court and this at very uncertain intervals. 

When Beatrice had a son—he was baptized as 
Hernando—the Aranas lost their temper. 

“When are you going to get married?”’ asked the 
aunt, Senora Mayor-Enriquez, angrily. ‘Here now 
you have been living in mortal sin for three years 
and more!” 

Master Cristobal replied that he was waiting for the 
papers necessary fortheceremony. Thepapersnever 
came! Beatrice began to (Continued on page 145) 
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Red-headed 


Captain and Another about a Young 
Lieutenant who Settled a War. 


HEN he was feeding most of Europe, Herbert 

Hoover had to cross the English Channel about 

as casually as the average man crosses the street. 

The little Dutch boats were not molested by sub- 
marines but they had to take their chances with floating mines, 
and many boats went down with all their passengers. Hoover 
was accustomed to have breakfast, luncheon and dinner on board 
and to pay the steward for all three meals at once. 

On one of his very last trips, after two years of this travel, he 
asked the steward as usual to keep the account in mind and collect 
before the boat landed. The man stood first on one foot and 
then on the other, and finally blurted out: “I’m sorry, sir, but 
we may be sunk at any moment; I must collect after each 
meal.” 

“Every time I remember that,” 
funnier.”’ 

One day the officials of the British Foreign Office sent him a 
massive memorandum, pointing out that the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium was being conducted without due deference 
to the sacred traditions of red tape. It was a communication 
which must have taken hours to prepare, and the officials waited 
expectantly for the dignified missive which would come 
back. 

Hoover wrote a single sentence: 


says Hoover, “it seems 


It strikes me that trying to feed the Belgians is like trying to 
feed a hungry kitten by means of a forty-foot bamboo pole, said 
kitten confined in a barred cage occupied by two hungry lions. 


There was apoplexy in the Foreign Office when that note 
arrived, but never again did they try to dictate the procedure 
of the C. R. B. 

Both good war stories, but they are not his favorites. It is 
not easy to persuade him to tell stories in which he figures as 
the main character, but ask him about the American youngsters 
who served with him over there and all reserve vanishes. Here 
are the two tales he likes best: 

Peace had come, and the armies of the big nations were prepar- 
ing to disband. But not so in little Montenegro. There, since 
every adult male found himself supplied with a modern rifle and 
plenty of ammunition, it was deemed a fitting time to settle an 
ancient feud. The men who had been united against the Centrai 
Empires promptly divided into two camps, and a miniature war 
went merrily on. 

The only neutral was the young American lieutenant who rep- 
resented the United States Food Administration. He wired to 
his chief in Brussels that the country was starving, and Hoover 
replied with a vessel of food. The difficulty was to arrange with 
the warring Montenegrins to unload it. The youngster called a 
conference of the opposing generals. After long discussion it was 
agreed that Army A should unload during the day, then there 
should be one hour’s truce during which Army A should with- 
draw; whereupon Army B would come on as the night shift. 

In the course of the conference the youngster pointed out the 
folly of the war. “You ought to be plowing and getting in your 
crops!” he exclaimed. “This food will soon be exhausted, and if 
you don’t raise enough this summer to carry you through next 
winter then God help you. The United States won’t.” 

They agreed with him, but they said there was no hope. 

“Why?” 

“Because a war can end only when one side has been defeated.” 

“Why not a compromise?” the lieutenant argued. “Both 
sides can quit by agreement.”’ 

They held up their hands in horror. That would be contrary 
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to all precedent in Montenegrin history. One side must be de- 
feated, and ncither side proposed to accept that disgrace. 

When the ship had been unloaded there was another parley, 
and this time the leader of Army A advanced a brilliant proposal. 

“We could both surrender to the United States. That would 
end the war and save our honor.”’ 

The other general applauded the suggestion, and the young 
lieutenant indorsed it. He agreed that at four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day both armies should be drawn up on either side of 
Main Street, and he would accept their surrender on behalf of 
the United States. 


It seemed a happy solution, and he went to bed with a soothing 
But shortly after midnight he was 


sense of duty well done. 


awakened: by a horrid thought. “I am only a tieutenant,” he 


said to himself. “What right have I to accept the surrender of 
two armies? Suppose that Pershing hears about it; how do I 


know that I shan’t be shot?” 


For a long time he tossed about sleepless, and then a happy 
solution came to him. With a guileless smile he turned over 


and slept soundly the rest of the night. 
At four o’clock on the next afternoon the rival forces stood in 
scowling formation. At the head of each column was its general, 


a beautiful ivory-handled sword in one hand, an ivory-handled 


dagger in the other. Between the two ranks strode the slender 
lieutenant. He reached out his hands and took the two swords 
and the two daggers, and in a voice that echoed from the moun- 
tain peaks, he cried: 

“T accept the surrender of these armies in the name of the 
United States Food Administration.”’ 

The band played. The soldiers threw down their arms. The 
women rushed crying and laughing into the ranks. 

‘So peace came, and the first time that Hoover heard how two 
armies had surrendered to his Food Administration was when the 
lieutenant showed up in Brussels with the daggers and swords. 
Hoover gave him one set and kept the other, and it was because 
I happened to pick up the ivory-handled dagger in his house in 
Washington that I heard this story. 


HE other tale belongs also to the hectic days that followed the 
" L estiation. Nonation in Europe would trust another, but they 
had to trust Hoover or starve, so they allowed him to operate the 
only telegraph system connecting the various capitals. This per- 
mission was given on cordition that no messages would be sent in 
code. 

Hoover issued the order to his buck private operators. They 
obeyed; they used no known code, but what they sent over the 
wire was a mixture of jazz, slang and Yankee humor which was 
perfectly clear to them but left the censors in a state of complete 
annihilation. 

The Big Four were in continuous session, and each hour 
brought its grist of bad news. They sent for Hoover one day 
right after luncheon. The devil was at work in Hungary; the 
Archduke Ferdinand had slipped back into the palace at Buda- 
pest and set himself up as Emperor. All Central Europe was 
trembling. Did it mean the return of the Hapsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns? Would the Big Four stand for it? What would 
they do? What could they do? 

They wondered themselves, and they put it up to Hoover. 

“Tell him you won’t recognize him,” he advised. “Make it stiff 
enough, and I think he’ll get out. Say that if he doesn’t you 
will instruct me to cut off the food supplies and the city will 
starve.” 

They approved the idea, and asked him to draft the ultimatum. 





















“But how will you get it to the archduke?” they demanded. 
have a wire to Budapest,’’ Hoover answered, “and at the 
other end is Captain T. C. Gregory, representing the Food Ad- 
Ministration. He’s not afraid of archdukes.”’ 
It was about two-thirty when Hoover stepped over to the 
telegraph office and sent Gregory a telegram, in language which 


OPaul Thompson 


even an archduke could not fail to understand. It instructed 
Gregory to take the message to the palace in person, read it 
aloud to the archduke, and get an answer. 

In less than an hour the following telegram was laid on Hoover’s 


desk: 
Archie on the carpet three-five; through the hoop three-ten. 
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SMALL legend hung over the tremulous little person of 
Mrs. Tutwiler, to the effect that as a girl she had all 
but completed her novitiate in a convent when she 
left it for Tutwiler. 

That was true. 

There was further legend which stated that, the rigid impecca- 
bility of the present Mrs. Tutwiler to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Maravene had been born too few months after their even- 
tual marriage. The truth of that is not important to this telling. 

If ever there was a life that had settled itself along lines of con- 
formity, that life resided in the person of Leila Tutwiler. Leila 
was said not to have been her given name, but the one under 
which she had chosen to take her vows in the convent. Probably. 
There was something about her smooth and unrestless face that 
made it easy to conceive of it as the face of Sister Leila, set in 
pallor into the fluted linen of the order*she had forsaken. 

Maravene had that same pallor and twice that immobility. 
Once, when she had been sent home from school for not only 
pilfering the gold bangle off a little girl’s bracelet, but scratching 
a long ribbon of flesh off her face when apprehended, she had 
actually, so it seemed to Mrs. Tutwiler, walked into the house 
with the face of an angel. A small angel with finger-nails that 
had drawn blood. 

There was nothing impulsively naughty about Maravene. 
She was a thoughtful child who could perform a vicious act with 
the same careful profundity she bestowed upon the many really 
lovely ones of which she was capable. 

It might be said of Maravene that she thought thrice before 
she leaped. That was what made her a little terrifying to her 
mother. To her sister. To Owen Stopes, who had lived in the 
same house with her and had seen her grow from rompers, in 
which she never romped, to the inscrutable repose of her nine- 
teenth year. 

Which is how Mrs. Tutwiler would have preferred to state the 
fact that Stopes was a boarder. He had come to live in her home 
after an indiscreet investment of Mrs. Tutwiler’s insurance money 
had made the upkeep of the small house bought and almost paid 
for by the late Herbert Tutwiler, prohibitive. 
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Mrs. Tutwiler’s slightly ambiguous advertisement had read 
something like this: (It would have read something like this 
being Mrs. Tutwiler’s.) 


Eminently respectable widow with two small children wishes to 
rent one floor of her tastefully furnished home, consisting of two 
rooms and bath, to business or professional gentleman. Highest 
references offered and requested. : 


For sixteen years, Stopes, who was thirty-five when Maravené 
was little over half that, and who looked like a mastiff dog, 


occupied the second-floor living-room, bedroom and bath of tht} 


small house situated in one of those streets within distant shadow 
of Columbia University. : 


who was a person of small prettiness, small features, 
gestures, smiles and amiabilities. But his had been bank-ant 
church references, and even back in the days when he was sale 


Stopes’ square mastiff ugliness had appalled Mrs. | 


man in the concern of which he was eventually to become pres” 






dent, there was something eminently respectable about his 
connections. 1s 
ACME OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 
23 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


Mr. Owen Stopes 
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At Maravene’s wed- 
ding the groom bor- 
rowed twenty dollars 
from Stopes to pay 
the clergyman. 


Mrs. Tutwiler was well entitled to feel that a benign star had 
been shining over the small house near Morningside Heights, 
the evening that Stopes called after business hours with the news- 
= os carried her advertisement protruding from his side 

at pocket. 

The first month in the new household, Mr. Stopes had pre- 
sented Mrs. Tutwiler with a green leather chair. An office piece, 
tohe sure, but it filled an empty niche in the entrance-hall that 
Mrs. Tutwiler had been planning to fill just before the untimely 

i of Mr. Tutwiler. Many a niche besides was Stopes 
destined to fill in that home. 


Asrpsese was what the coming of Stopes practically amounted 
to in the home of Mrs. Tutwiler and her two little girls. 


She never could bring herself to put it just that way. There 

sacrilege in associating anything so casual as the coming 
of in response to a newspaper advertisement, with divine 
Atervention. 


it as she would, or rather as she would not, the coming 
was nothing short of some sort of benign intervention. 


dep 


Illustrations by 
Marshall Frantz 


Dear Stopes. He was like nothing so much as the mastiff he 
resembled. Heavy-shouldered, square, flat-faced, with strong 
short black hair which stood like the bristles of a firm brush, he 
soon took on such habits as bolting the doors of the house at 
night, sending up the porter from his own office to repair screens 
or mend a boiler, and frequently, of a Saturday afternoon, tinker- 
ing himself at the hardware of a broken window or a door lock. 

Before he had been in the house two years, he had averted 
another bad investment of Mrs. Tutwiler’s limited capital, 
gouged with his strong short forefinger for a safety-pin which had 
lodged in the throat of the rapidly purpling Genevieve, weather- 
stripped the entire front of the house, and unearthed the un- 
savory fact that little Maravene kept a small lozenge box in 
which she collected the wings of house-flies which she was fond 
of dismembering. 

And if Mrs. Tutwiler, who was no less grateful than gracious, 
realized all this, to say nothing of Genevieve, who at sixteen 
already had reached a nice, average, in fact quite pretty develop- 
ment, what must Maravene, who seemed to come cautiously, 
thoughtfully and a little piously into her early maturity, — 
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thought of the largesse of this man whose réle in her mother’s 
house so transcended that of a mere lodger. 

To do Maravene justice, which is difficult because she was 
always receiving either too much or too little of it, she was fully 
aware, long before she was conscious of being aware, that in the 
person of Stopes resided sanctuary. 

To what extent, not even Mrs. Tutwiler, who had shed her 
quota of tears over Maravene, both of joy and of despair, could 
realize. Nor could Genevieve for that matter, who knew her 
Stopes as well as, in her opinion, he could be known, but who had 
never seen him turn a pale jade-green of anger or beheld his 


gimlet eyes flood suddenly with the tears of a kind of adoration. 
Maravene had! She had seen him cry once, or rather had seen 
his eyes smeared with a moist kind of pain. The occasion was 
too shameful to bear frequent recalling, even in the innermost 
places of her mind. 
When Maravene was in business college, just a year after 
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GI’ ve done it this time, Stopes. 
I never took anything before. 
Please put it back for me.”’ 


in the furniture concern in Nassau Street. 


It was in the days of the lifetime of old Mr. Clark, and therefore before 
On an iron spiral staircase that led to the base- 
ment, she had told him. Quietly, as she did everything, and the tears that had squirted 


Stopes had his own private office. 


Genevieve had finished and obtained her position with the Har- 
grave Vaccine Company of Brooklyn, the wretched affair had occurred. 
There had been a boy in the bookkeeping course, a driblet of a fellow 
with no particular face and the habit of twitching it, but that is neither 
here nor there. There had been this boy, with Mrs. Tutwiler’s faint chir- 
rupings of dissent for background, and Maravene’s walks with. him of a 
Sunday along the Palisades, and then suddenly, out of what was a clear 
enough sky, Maravene, with purpling pools under her eyes, seeking out Stopes 


The 3rd Husband 


across his eyes had seemed ludicrous, almost, before they had 
flayed her with their pathos. 

Stopes’ face, crying, had been something to remember, even 
under the horrible stress of that day of furtive trips to the offices 


of furtive doctors. The trip home half fainting in a taxicab with — 


Stopes. The subsequent furtive lies of the illness that had over. 


taken her at the business school. Stopes, who hated lying, hated 


lies, lying . . . 
The tears of his kind of adoration were another matter. 
were not tears, really. But a sort of shine. 


ties. 

On the stairs of a Fifth Avenue bus when Maravene had 
paused in the jerky climb to smile down at him over a ‘shoulder. 
Easter when she tucked a blue egg under his breakfast nap 


kin. Frequently at table, when she lied and then squirmed into’ 


telling the truth, because his mastiff’s face, little-eyed, four. 
cornered, homely as salt, was 
opposite her. 

Yes, from the day he had 
apprehended her pulling the 
gauze wings off house-flies, on 
through a series of secret and 
sometimes startling ordeals of 
her curiously idyllic and sinister 
little girlhood, Maravene Tut- 
wiler had reason to regard Owen 
Stopes as a godsend. 

Sometimes Mrs. Tutwiler, 

simple soul, wondered just how 
much Stopes suspected of the 
secret fears, tribulations and 
heartache that were part of 
being the mother of Mara- 
¥ vene. 
Simple soul, indeed! As if she, 
who only knew half of what 
Stopes knew, realized one-third 
as much as he. 

Stopes knew Maravene like 
a book, Mrs. Tutwiler was fond 
of twittering when her sense of 
bewilderment was strong upon 


donna, 


insolent delivery boy over 
cheek with her bare palm, and 


relevantly out over her, had 


n € Maravene knew ~ 
the shine. Genevieve suspected it. Usually it came over trivialj. 


her over this daughter of hers ' 
who, with the face of a Ma 
had committed the 
incredible act of banging an . 
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hey had brought home a park derelict to tuck into her own white bed. He could recite long stretches of ‘Kublai Khan” and a section 
Stopes knew Maravene like a book, nothing of the sort! He of “II Penseroso” which dated back to school-day memory tests. 
er, even knew her with the tormented clairvoyance of secret and con- Burke’s Conciliation Speech, “The Ancient Mariner” and “The 
* offices Bt suming love.. He knew her with strange tentacles of intuition Idyils of the King,” required reading in his limited school-days, 
cab with that reached out to touch her little atrocities with tenderness. had by now developed into desired reading. ; 






















































Ove He knew her with his tired hungry-looking eyes that were Stopes was one of those business men within whom certain 
8, hated Bl bored back into his head as if gimlets had ground them there. natural proclivities had not quite been smothered. 
. Bj He knew when she lied, not because any shadow flitted across This particular evening, Maravene, knocking at his door, could 
o ib: Bt her immaculate face, but because it must have flitted across his tell by the color of the light which showed beneath that he was 
trivia intuition. é seated beside the reading-lamp. 

The year that Maravene was eighteen and stenographer for a She was a slim girl, of light fleet step and not given to preamble. 
ene had firm of wholesale jewelers in Maiden Lane, there came along “I’ve done it this time,” she said and stood suddenly before 
houlla! something like a crisis in the special affairs where she and Stopes _ him there in the pool of light that flowed from his lamp onto the 
al * were concerned. carpet and made a circle. 

. ed Be Or at least where Stopes was concerned. It could scarcely = He never could look up from a page and find Maravene stand- 

d. fo be said that Maravene was so much concerned, as involved. ing there without his throat giving a click, like a gate closing. 

sit a $he came up to his room, a somewhat rare but by no “What have you done?” he said, in the tone of what-have- 
? 


means unprecedented performance, one rainy evening after you-done-now, and laid “Nicholas Nickleby” face downward. 
h they had both returned 
hadi home from business. 
ing the i siopes took breakfast, 
wl€S, O0 FB served on a card-table 
rhs. in his sitting-room, and 
ye his evening meal down- 
sinistet & airs with the Tutwiler 
ne family. Since Gene- 


'd Owen vieve, employed by a 

. Brooklyn firm, was the 
itwiler, last to return home of 
re an evening, dinner was 
“a bs seldom served before 

seven. 
part of In the hour before, 
Mara- 


Stopes usually read, be- 
: side an electric lamp 
that stood on the desk of 
, third his comfortable sitting- 
e room. He had a stead- 
— fast and an appallingly 
ee Pos conservative liking for 
= of certain good books. 
a Once a year he reread 
ee berg (f Practically all of Dick- 
be Ma 4 SS and his Carlyle’s 
i rs “French Revolution”’ 
ing pee > so thumbed that 
| ; pages containing 
va the description of the 
ee. “A” formation were 
“had held together with trans- 
* parent adhesive tape. 
















GG‘ You're sick, Maravene, 
or crazy. You'd better 
have been born dead.”’ 













She had a beatitude of face that to him was breath-taking. A face 
seldom lighted by a smile; a face never to turn to glance upon in a 
crowd; a face that if ever it was to dawn upon you, came slowly, 
like a pale moonrise. 

“I did it without thinking, Stopes,” she said, and laid something 

Pim glittered on the arm of his chair. “I’ve been crazy-afraid for 

ays.” 

She had been crazy-afraid for days! Her eyes were like lily-pads in 
the calm pond of her face. 

Uncanny, though, in what flash he knew, because in all the tortured 
and teasing years of his propinquity to her, nothing as monstrous as this 
had ever crept out of the ivory placidity of her. 

Maravene, who knew her subtle beauty too subtly ever to adorn it with a 

jewel, had stolen from the firm that employed her the oblong brooch that lay on 

the arm of the chair. There was a square emerald and a square diamond in its center, 

mounted on a fine web of platinum and diamond lace, the (Continued on page 175) 
























YHE Van Dordt Hotel at Singapore was 
pe from grand. The bedrooms were 
dingy and the mosquito-nets patched 
24 and darned; the bathrooms, all ina row 
and detached from the bedrooms, were dank and smelly. But 
it had character. The people who stayed there, masters of 
tramps whose round ended at Singapore, mining engineers out of 
a job and planters taking a few days’ holiday, to my mind bore 
a more romantic air than the smart folk, globe-trotters, govern- 
ment officials and their wives, who gave luncheon parties at 
the Europe and played golf and danced and were fashionable. 

The Van Dordt had a billiard room, with a table with 
a threadbare cloth, where ships’ engineers and clerks in 
insurance offices played snooker. The dining-room 
was large and bare and silent. 

On two days a week there was reis-tafel and then 
a few residents of Singapore who had a fancy for this 
dish came for tiffin. It should have been depressing, 
but somehow it was not; its quaintness saved it. It 
had an aroma of something strange and half forgotten. 

Then there was a scrap of garden, facing the street, 
where you could sit in the shade of trees and drink 
cold beer. In -that crowded and busy city, though 
motors whizzed past and rickshaws passed: continu- 
ously, the coolies’ feet pattering on the road and their 
bells ringing, it had the remote peacefulness of a corner 
of Holland. 

It was the third time I had stayed at the Van Dordt. 
I had been told about it first by the skipper of a Dutch 
tramp, the S. S. Utrecht, on which I had traveled from 
Merauke in New Guinea to Macassar. 

The journey took the best part of a month, since 
the ship stopped at innumerable islands in the Malay Archipelago, 
sometimes for an hour or two, sometimes for a day, to take on 
and discharge cargo. It was a charming, monotonous and di- 
verting trip. When we dropped anchor the agent came out in his 
launch, and generally the Dutch resident, and we gathered on 
deck under the awning and the captain ordered beer. The news 
of the island was exchanged for the news of the world. We 
brought papers and mail. 

If we were staying long enough the resident asked us to dinner, 
and leaving the ship in charge of the second officer, we all (the 
captain, the chief officer, the chief engineer, the supercargo and Il) 
went ashore where we spent a merry evening. 

These little islands, one so like another, allured my fancy just 
because I knew that I never should see them again. It made 
them strangely unreal, and as we sailed away and they vanished 
into the sea and sky it was only by an effort of the imagination 
that I could persuade myself that they did not with my last 
glimpse of them cease to exist. 

But there was nothing illusive, mysterious or fantastic about 
the captain, the chief officer, the chief engineer and the super- 
cargo. Their solidity was amazing. They were the four fattest 
men I ever saw. 

At first I had great difficulty in telling them apart, for though 
one, the supercargo, was dark and the others were fair, they 
looked astonishingly alike. They were all big, with large, round, 
bare, red faces, with large fat arms and large fat stomachs. 

When they went ashore they buttoned up their stengah- 
shifters, and then their great double chins bulged over. the collars 
and they looked as though they would choke. They perspired 
freely and wiped their shiny faces with bandanna handkerchiefs 
and fanned themselves vigorously. 

Their appetites were enormous. They had reis-tafel every day 
and each seemed to vie with the other in seeing how high he 
could pile his plate: They loved it hot and strong. 

“In dis gountry you can’t eat a ting onless it’s tasty,” said the 
skipper. 

“De only way to keep yourself up in dis gountry is to eat 
hearty,”’ said the chief. 

They were the greatest friends, all four of them; they were 
like schoolboys together, playing absurd little pranks with one 
another. They knew each other’s jokes by heart and no sooner 
rg one of them start the familiar lines than he would splutter 











with laughter so violently that he could not go on, and then the 


others began to laugh too. 


They had been on this run together for five years and when, a 
little time before, the chief officer had been offered a ship of his 
own he would not leave his companions. They had made up their 
minds that when the first one of them retired they would aj 


retire. 
Vot can a sensible man vant more?” 


“All friends and a good ship. Good grub and good beer 


At first they were a little stand-offish with me. Although th 
ship had accommodation for half a dozen passengers, they did not 
often get any, and never one whom they did not know. [I wast 


stranger and a foreigner. 
They liked their bit of fu 
and did not want anyone 
to interfere with it. But 
they were all of them 


very fond of bridge, and on occasion the chief or the engineet 
had duties which prevented one or the other from playing 
They were ready to put up with me when they discovered that! 


was willing to make a fourth whenever I was wanted. 


Their bridge was as incredibly fantastic as they were. They 
played for infinitesimal stakes, five cents a hundred; they didn't 
want to win one another’s money, they said; it was the game they 


liked. But what a game! Each was wildly determined to 
the hand and hardly one passed without a small slam at 


being declared. 


The rule was that if you could get a peep at somebody és 
cards you did and if you could get away with a revoke you 
your partner when there was no danger it could be china 
you both roared with laughter till the tears rolled down ) 


fat cheeks. 


I never could remember their difficult Dutch names, bi Dut 
knowing them anonymously as it were, only by the duties 


performed, as one knows the characters Pantaloon, Ha 


quo 


and Punchinello of the old Italian comedy, added grotesq ely to 


their drollery. The mere sight of them, all four together, set ¥ ou 
laughing, and I think they got a good deal of amusement from & 
astonishment they caused in strangers. They boasted that @ 


were the four most famous Dutchmen i in the East Indies. 


sentimental. 


a! 


To me not the least comic part of them was their serious: 
Sometimes late at night, one or another of them would 
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then the The chief engineer was meditating marriage with a widow 

. whom he had met when last he was home and when he retired 

1 when,a the rest of his life in a little town with old red-brick 

hip of his # houses on the shores of the Zuyder Zee. But the captain was 

e up their very susceptible to the charms of the native girls. 

would al One of these days he would buy himself a house on the hills in 

ood beet. Jaya and marry a pretty little Javanese girl. They were so small 

and so gentle and they made no noise, and he would dress her in 

jough the silk sarongs and give her gold chains to wear round her neck and 
y did not bangles to put on her arms. But the chief mocked him. 

I me “Silly, all dat is. Silly. She goes with all your friends and de 


house boys and everybody. By de time you retire, my dear, vot 
1] vant vill be a nurse, not a vife.” 
“Me?” cried the skipper. “I shall vant a vife ven I’m eighty.” 
He had picked up a little thing last time the ship was at 
Macassar and as we approached that port he began to be all of a 
flutter. The captain was always losing his head over one brazen 







after the 
other, but his 
passion never sur- 
vived the interval be- 
tween one stop at a port 
and the next, and then the 
chief was called in to smooth 
out the difficulties that ensued. 
And so it would be this time. 
“De old man suffers from fatty 


foreignet. 
bit of fun 
it anyone 
it. But 
of — them 
- engine 
_ playing 
red that! 





re. They = degeneration of de heart. But so 
ey didnt F~ Jong as I’m dere to look after him 
same not much harm comes of it. He 
d to vastes his money aa dat’s a pity; but so long as he’s got it to 
n at vaste, vy shouldn’t he?” 

At Macassar I disembarked and bade farewell to my four fat 
ody “Make another journey with us,” they said. . “Come 
: you f back next year or the year after. You'll find us all here just the 
med, aul esd as ever.” 


own you 





Agood many months had passed since then and I had wandered 

more than one strange land. And now, feeling as though 

Iwere home again, I sat in the garden of the Van Dordt Hotel, 

at back numbers of the Straits Times to find out what had 

been Ppening in the world since last I had been within reach of 

soutien Nothing very much. 

<a my eyes caught a head-line: The Utrecht Tragedy. 

o and Chief Engineer Not Guilty. I read the para- 

ae and then I sat up. The Utrecht was the ship 

my four fat Dutchmen and apparently the supercargo and the 

engineer had been on trial for murder. It couldn’t be my 

two fat friends! The names were given, but the names meant 
tome. The trial had taken place in Batavia. 

























ews! W. Hive S1x | Very Siac incites by 


W. o)omerset Maughan 


No details were given in this paragraph; it was only a brief 


* announcement that after the judges had considered the speeches 


of the prosecution and of the defense their verdict was as stated. 
I was astounded. It was incredible that the men I knew had 
committed a murder. I could not find out who had been killed. 

I got up and went to the manager of the hotel, and showed him 
the paragraph. “That’s the ship I sailed on. I was on her for 
nearly a month. Surely these fellows aren’t the ones I knew. The 
men I knew were enormously fat.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he answered. “They were celebrated all 
through the Dutch East Indies, the four fattest men in the service. 
It’s been a terrible thing. It made a great sensation. And they 
were friends. I knew them all. The best fellows in the world.” 

“But what happened?” 

He told me the story and he answered my horrified questions. 
But there were things I wanted to know that he couldn’t tell me. 
It was all confused. It was unbelievable. What actually had 
happened was only conjecture. I was strangely shattered. 

It appeared that on one of the trips the captain took with him 
a Malay girl that he had been carrying on with and I wondered 
if it had been the one he was so eager to see when I was on the 
ship. The other three had been against her coming—what did 
they want with a woman on board; it would spoil everything—but 
ps doa insisted and she came. I think they were all jealous 
of her. 

On that journey they didn’t have the fun they generally had. 
When they wanted to play bridge the captain was dallying with 
the girl in his cabin. Jt was the end of all their larks. 

The chief officer was more bitter against her than anybody. 
He was the captain’s particular chum, they had been ship- 
mates ever since they first came out from Holland; more than 
once high words passed between them on the subject of the 
captain’s infatuation. Presently these old friends spoke only 
when their duties demanded it. It was the end of the good- 
fellowship that had so long obtained between the fat men. 


HINGS went from bad to worse. There was a feeling among 
the junior officers that something untoward was pending. 


* Uneasiness. Tension. Then one night the ship was roused by the 


sound of a shot and the screams of the Malay girl. The super- 
cargo and the chief engineer tumbled out of their bunks and they 
found the captain, a revolver in his hand, at the door of the chief 
officer’s cabin. He pushed past them and went on deck. 

They entered and found the chief officer dead and the girl 
cowering behind the door. The captain had found them together 
and had killed the chief. How he had discovered what was going 
on did not seem to be known, nor what was the meaning of the 
intrigue. Had the chief induced the girl to come into his cabin 
in order to get back at the captain or had she, knowing his ill will 
and anxious to placate him, lured him to become her lover? It 
was a mystery that never would be solved. 

While the engineer and the supercargo were in the cabin, 
horror-stricken at the sight before them, another shot was heard. 
They knew at once what had happened. They rushed up the 
companion. The captain had blown his brains out. 

Then the story grew dark and enigmatic. Next morning the 
Malay girl was nowhere to be found and when the second officer 
who had taken charge of the ship reported this to the supercargo, 
the supercargo said: ‘She probably jumped overboard. It’s the 
best thing she could have done. Good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

But one of the sailors on the watch, just before the dawn, had 
seen the supercargo and the chief engineer carry something up 
on deck, a bulky package, about the size of a native woman, and 
drop it overboard. And it was said all over the ship that these 
two, to avenge their friends, had sought the girl out in her cabin 
and strangled her and flung her body into the sea. 

When the ship arrived at Macassar they were arrested and 
taken to Batavia to be tried for the murder. The evidence was 
flimsy and they were acquitted. But all through the East 
Indies it was known that the supercargo and the chief engineer 
had executed justice on the trollop who had caused the death of 
the two men they loved. 

And thus ended the comic and celebrated fellowship ot the 


Four Fat Dutchmen. 
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NTIL her husband eloped with the red-headed woman, 
Laura Skelton was a poet: From then on she was 
nothing to speak of. The case excited more than 
passing sympathy. It is mentioned by students of 

our modern world to illustrate the possible effect of poetry on the 

home, and vice versa. 

Of the three involved, pas Laura was important. The other 
woman was red-headed, little more. A person without gifts and 
’ with no sense of property. The husband was the merest kind of 
man, who, having fallen in love, found himself out of his element. 
These two are remembered not for their merits but for their fate. 

Laura, however, had talent. Even in college days, when she 
produced her first slight but poignant stanzas, her best friends 
agreed that she was a born singer. With practise she acquired 
polish, yet in her maturity, when she met her husband, her verse 
was still the up-gushing of a sincere heart. 

Its charm lay in direct and simple access to profound emotion. 
The directness and the simplicity of genius. It was a tribute to 
her as an artist that no one asked how she knew so much about 
her subject. Not after they had seen her. Her frail appearance 
indicated spiritual aptitudes. As one of her classmates finely 
said, ‘Laura Skelton is a soul.” 

Or, in the words of a noted critic, ‘‘It is of the essence of her 
gift that through the very purity of her imagination she appre- 
hends passion, and by means of homely words and fastidious 
images she gets results positively volcanic.” 

Her economy of materials was extreme. She would sing of an 
early love or lover, now dead, departed or mislaid. The effect 
upon you was of intolerable loss, unutterable heartache. Or she 
would begin by expressing a present felicity, really all that a 
normal .woman ought to ask, and then she’d indicate what would 
happen if she should casually meet again the mislaid, the de- 
parted or the dead. It made you feel how little the wisest of us 
know our own hearts, and how insecure might prove the beati- 
tude we now confide in. Or she would indicate what would hap- 
pen if she encountered a still truer mate than her present true 
mate. It made you feel unsettled but hopeful. 

Keith Witherby gave this last theme a too personal application, 
and married her. The general run of poetry meant nothing to 
him, but here was a girl who saw straight, felt deeply and spoke 
right out. How the devil could she guess the sort of life he had 
led, or would lead if he had a chance? But there it was, in black 
and white. 

Her more vehement things he memorized, and repeated to 
intimate friends at late hours, when sentiment becomes voluble. 
Not expecting poetry from him, they feared that too strenuous 
labors on the Exchange were telling at last. 

Once he had met her, he ceased to quote. He began to read in 
her verse implications for himself alone. Boiled down to plain 
terms, it all meant that she had a premonition, she was on the 
brink, she was eligible for ultimate ecstasy. Well, so was he. A 
coincidence! He was glad he had arrived in time. 

So was Laura. His honest admiration would have pleased a 
less sensitive heart. From the first she liked him; after due reti- 
cence she admitted she loved him. She knew he thought he was 
that destined affinity she had sung of. She didn’t say he was, she 
didn’t say he wasn’t; he could believe what he chose. What held 
her back was the prospect of a companion who never wrote a 
poem or read any except-hers. But she put the doubt aside, 
_ springing from conceit of her talents; the gifts of heaven 
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were not intended to make matrimony more difficult than j 

She resolved, however, on a poetic wedding, a ceremony or 
and distinctive. Keith felt better when he knew they were fi 
married like other folks, in June, with roses and bridesmaids, 
missed the point that the bridesmaids were poets, select p 
every one of them—except his own sister, who had never ¥ 
a line but who had charm. At the wedding she monopoliz 
ushers and the best man. Discord, Laura felt, in otherwise 
plete harmony. Later she recognized a portent. 

The honeymoon, on the whole, was a success. At one mo 
Keith did suspect in his bride condescension or patience 
though she curbed her flight for his sake, but he realized het 
be mistaken. The passing thought, however, made him ¥ 
her to take an hour off, every day or so, and write a few poems, 
just to keep her hand in. He didn’t wish. her happiness, b 
to interfere with her art; if it did, he’d never forgive hin 
flattered him by her decision to let the verse rest for a w 

Home again and installed in their new apartment, she resi 
the habit of daily inspiration. Indeed, she composed onkj 
the typewriter, an instrument serviceable to art but too hu 
for honeymoons. Keith was much relieved. He knew thi 
soon as he was on his way to the office, the busy keys woul 
sounding in her cozy study, and line by line the lyrics } 

























emerge. The dear girl! In the evening he greeted her as Ge 
toiler to another: ‘Well, how’s the musé been behaving 4 
profitable day?” — 


“Excellent, Keith—most satisfactory.” 

“That’s the talk! I wasn’t wasting time myself. You not ti 
how the market went?” 

As a matter of fact, she hadn’t noticed—ever. 

Or he would try a.vein more suitable to a poet-wife. 

“I’m glad you’re hard at work, Laura. Now’s the nome 
isn’t it, while the bloom is on?” 










uT the reference to the early stage of matrimony went as wide 
B as the mention of stocks. She would kiss him dutifully a 
remark that dinner was ready and he mustn’t delay the 
The new poems were not submitted for his criticism. When he 
called attention to the fact, she would brighten, obviously pl 
“They aren’t ready, Keith—nothing but first drafts. 





day I’ll show them all together.” 
“Well, whenever you say. I’m your most impatient Pp 
remember. These new ones will be a lot better.” ; 

She caught the slight. “What was the matter with the othe 

He pulled comfortably at his pipe. ‘“You’re happier 10%, 
aren’t you?” si 

“Conceited man! I was completely happy before!” ba: 

He grinned with lazy satisfaction. =: 

“Don’t tell me you’re not happier now—I know you are. And 
it’s bound to show.” 

She was accomplishing more than she confessed. Certain of 
her best poems had been bought by magazines and were awaiting 
space of the right length at the bottom of pages. Keith would be 
surprised. Several of them had been read anonymously and im 
mediately recognized at the Poetry Society, but Keith hadnt 
been present. The sessions of that academy did not appeal to 
him, and she really had a better time there when he wasn’t 
her mind. 

But of course he must be made familiar with her work. _ She 
chose the evening of their wedding anniversary. He had 












Until her husband eloped with the red-headed woman, Laura 
From then on she was nothing to speak of. 


Skelton was a poet. 


for a note of gaiety in the celebration, but she preferred an in- 
timate conferring of soul—they two, no one else. The dinner 


‘arranged was exquisite. Afterwards she got him into his 
favorite chair and found his pipe. Disguised in a silk cover, her 
manuscripts were ready under the lamp. 

Haven’t we had a splendid year, Keith!” she exclaimed. 


re — 


ati’ 


Lllustrations by 
R. F. Schabelitz 


‘Well, I'll say!” He was lighting the pipe, and he answered 
with eyes glued on the match. She waited for his atten- 
tion. 

“Keith, I’ve done some of my best work this year.” 

“Good! I’ve wondered how it’s been coming on.” 

“Would you like to hear?” 
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The pipe was balky. He pulled two or three times, to make 
sure of it, then settled back. 

“Fine! Read away!” 

She took out the slender sheaf of pages. Off his guard, he cal- 
culated the quantity. 

“Ts that all?” 

“All what, Keith?” 

“T was stupid—these are just the pick, of course! Let’s hear 
them.” 

She wasn’t offended—he had simply reminded her of their lack 
of contact. She regretted her impulse to read. He intended well, 
poor old Keith, but he never would get the subtleties. 

After the first poem, and the second, he said nothing. Hurt 
and a little angry, she read on. After the third, she put down the 
manuscript and faced him. 

He was pale, frightened. 

“Laura! Was our marriage a mistake?” 

So he too saw his insufficiency! Magnanimous, she smiled at 
him. 

“Not so long as you love me, Keith—shortcomings are of no 
account if you still care.” 

“Tf J care? J never wrote the darn things 

Now she was offended—without the least notion what he 
meant. 

“Laura, on each of those three pages you say—well, you say 
you are grieving as you did before we were married!” - 

She came over and sat on the arm of his chair. 
“Did you think .I was grieving? And did you marry me to 


? 


Minor Poetry 
improve my condition? How sweet of you!” Her laugh tried tg 
be amused, but even he could hear the note of irritation. 

“Laura, I married you because I loved you, and you wer 
willing to take the risk! In your poems then you used to empha. 
size the possibility of a love which hadn’t arrived. So far so good: 
you hadn’t yet met me. But now, as my wife, you still yearn for 
a better fate. In that third poem you say right out that if a real 
man should ever emerge from the clouded future, you’d lese no 
time in eloping with him!” 

“Poor Keith!” 

“I’m an object of pity, am I?” 

To escape a caressing hand, he rose. Their living-room wasn’t 
large, but he did his best to stride up and down. 

“You are an object of pity. You know nothing about art!” 

“T understand the English language!”’ 

“Do you really? Are you sure you can tell a poem from a time. 
table? You think I write to inform the world of my personal 
experience!” 

“Well, don’t you?” 

“Sit down here, you stupid boy.” 

He wasn’t ready to surrender, but she drew him into the chair, 
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“Understand once for all, Keith, a poet doesn’t sing abour 
herself.” 
“Don’t you mean anything you write?” Keith asked her. 
“Of course, but not literally.” - 
He considered this distinction. mais 
“You’d better not publish these 
verses, Laura. A number of my friends 
aren’t poets. I’d have a lot to explain.” 
She gathered the pages back into 
their cover, walked to her desk and put 
them away. When she turned he saw 
she was crying. In a second he had 
an arm around her. 
“By Jove, Laura, this is a shame! 
On our wedding-day, too! I’m awfully 


sorry. 
- She pushed him gently aside and 
rested limp on the sofa for a few sobs. 
He looked on, resolved: to 
apologize no further. 

Controlling her emotion at 
last, she plied a dainty hand- 
kerchief. 

“That’s what made me 
cry, (Continued on page 119) 


QLaura found a place for Keith be- 
side the red-headed woman. ‘‘Sally, 
you'll find my husband congenial. 
He doesn’t like poetry either.’’ Keith 
felt the humiliation was unnecessary. 
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T WAS only after his 

mother’s death in a 

slum lodging-house 

near the markets of 
Paris that Sacha became 
aware, with a kind of shyness 
in his soul, that he loved Vera 
with more than a brother’s 
love. It was something differ- 
ent from brotherly love; some- 
thing rather frightening in a way 
because it stirred strange and 
unknown emotions in him and 
made things difficult with this girl 
who didn’t understand his moodi- 
ness, and a change in his manner to 
her, and that new shyness of his 
which he hid by a kind of grumpiness. 
He was eighteen now, and she was a 
year younger but old enough to know 
what was the matter with him, though 
he funked telling her. 

There they were living together like 
brother and sister in two rooms on the 
fifth floor of that foul lodging-house in the 
Rue Danton, inhabited by vicious women 
and rat-eyed Communists (who had a print- 
ing-press in the cellar) and porters from the 
markets with their querulous wives and 
squalling brats, and a man blinded in the war 
who sold newspapers outside Notre Dame, 
and young men who lay abed till late and 
emerged at night, smartly dressed, on their way 
to the Grands Boulevards or the cabarets of 
Montmartre where they had some sort of work 
as birds of prey. 

Sacha and Vera had very little to do with the life 
around them. They went out to their own work and 
were glad to get back again to these two rooms where 
they spoke Russian sometimes—though they were 
more used to French now—and were alone with each 
other in this great city of Paris whose roar of traffic 
with its ceaseless honking of motor-horns came always 
through the cracked window-panes. 

These rooms had been the end of a journey which had 
lasted eight years. Moscow to the Black Sea. . . The 
Island of Prinkipo, where they had lived for a year with 
Sacha’s mother and a swarm of Russian refugees, like 
Gipsies or people shipwrecked on a desert island . . . Con- 
stantinople ... Budapest ... Vienna... Berlin... At last 
Paris. 

Thinking back to those days Sacha remembered the stench 
of people in sheepskins, verminous rooms, days when he went 
hungry, nights when he woke up to hear his mother coughing or 
weeping, though always she told him to be brave and tried to 
make a game of life and was gay sometimes when she could get 
some work to do as a singer in one of the cabarets of those big cities. 

Vera slept in the same bed with him in those days, and he 
 gameanipes the warmth of her body cuddled up to him and 
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‘LSacha's music filled the little room with 
his newly awakened passion. ‘‘What's 
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the tickling of her hair 

against his face when they 

had slept sometimes in 

railway stations or under 

the trucks on their way 

from Moscow. That was 

when he was nine years old 

and she was eight. She called 

| him “‘little brother” and he 

called her “little sister,” though 

| one day he learned with a faint 

surprise, not bothering much, 

that she was not his real sister but 

the daughter of one of his mother’s 

friends—a Russian lady who had 

died of typhus after she had fled 

from Moscow where her husband 

had been shot on the same day as 
Sacha’s father. 

They had been in Paris now for two 
years and when his mother fell ill so 
that she could no longer sing in a caba- 

ret up in Montmartre, Sacha had found 
a job as a potboy and junior chucker-out 
in a bistro or wine-shop called the Rat 
Mort (the Dead Rat) at the corner of the 
markets. Vera had also gone to work and 
was a midinette in a drapery shop in the Rue 
Montmartre where on fine days she stood 
outside selling cheap stockings and chemises 
to women of the poorer classes or to boys who 
came to buy them for their girls. Between them 
they earned enough to pay for the two rooms on 
the fifth floor in the Rue Danton, their sanctuary, 
and to buy food and medicines for Sacha’s “little 
mother” who lay in bed all day, getting weaker. 
So weak that, one night, when Sacha sat by her 
side holding her hand—very thin and transparent 
—he could hardly hear her when she spoke to him. 
“T think I shall see your father soon,” she said, and 
he saw that there were tears in her eyes, though she 
was smiling and staring towards the window where Vera 
had pinned up a bit of lace across the cracked panes. 
“You'll soon get well, Little Mother,” said Sacha— 
“now the spring is coming.” 
She did not answer him but spoke again, very faintly. 
“Be kind to Vera. Keep her from harm, Sacha. Paris 
i is so full of danger for young girls.” 
pas: | “Vera knows how to look after herself,” said Sacha, 
= smiling and pretending to talk cheerfully, though there was 
v something in his mother’s face that frightened him. 
i She stroked his hand for a little while, and then put her 
j fingers through his hair as he stooped down to kiss her. 

A j “A long way from Moscow!” she whispered. 

| She gave a deep-drawn sigh, but it was several minutes before 
he knew that she lay dead in his arms. 

— — - Vera found him weeping loudly with great harsh sobs, on his 
pet cry of love in bis heart, with bis dream, with knees with his head down upon the bed, when she came home 
that you're playing, big bear?’’ asked Vera. from selling those cheap stockings in the Rue Montmartre. ahs 
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night Sacha and Vera wept in each other’s arms and it 
was the boy, that big Russian boy with fair tousled 
hair and blue eyes like an Englishman’s, who needed 
comfort most. Vera was braver. 

Women are like that sometimes, in hours of tragedy. 
This girl Vera, so childish sometimes, so dependent on 
Sacha, so gay and wilful, was the comforter in that 
room where death had come. 

After the funeral when they walked alone behind 
the hearse through the slum streets of Paris on a day 
of rain they came back to their rooms, and gradually, 
being young, and because life is like that, the sense of 
loss was not so sharp, and Vera laughed again, and Sacha 
was grumpy with her, and sunshine came through the 
* cracked window-panes on spring days, calling to the 
youth in them. 

Perhaps the spring had something to do with it. But more 
likely it was because Sacha was beginning to think of his man- 
hood and the meaning of life, and to look at Vera with changed 
eves now that she was changing a little and was no longer a child. 

It was on their way to the Bois de Boulogne on a Sunday after- 
noon that he knew for the first time that this girl meant every- 
thing in life to him. They had trudged down from the Rue 
Danton towards Notre Dame, and then along the river, and 
across the Place de la Concorde where Sacha had grabbed her 
just in time to save her from a skidding automobile. 

“Espé-e de saligaud!l’’ (which means something in the nature 
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i ioe see, there are five Gibbses Writing 
these days—Sir Philip Gibbs, Hamil. 
ton Gibbs, Cosmo Hamilton, Mrs. Hamilton 
Gibbs, and Sir Philip’s son, Anthony. That 
makes the Irwins—Will, Wallace, and Inez 
Haynes Irwin—seem like amateurs in get. 
ting the family name on book covers. 
For long Sir Philip Gibbs has been one of 
my favorite authors. He not only tells me 
a good story, but he describes for me places 
+ and people who interest me. I always finish one of 
F his stories feeling that I’ve learned something. This 


of “a dirty dog’’) cried Vera, shaking her little fist at the chauffeur 
who grinned back at her over his wheel. 

Sacha turned white and felt rather sick. ‘For heaven’s sake 

look where you’re going, can’t you?” he shouted angrily. 
It occurred to him that if he hadn’t grabbed her just then he 
would have had to go back alone to those rooms at the 
top of the Rue Danton. That was an awful thought 
which kept him silent for quite a long time. If any- 
thing happened to Vera he would be without a reason 
for life. She was the one creature for whom he lived. 
He knew that now. All his plans were for her. All 
his ambitions were for her—that fiddle he was 
learning, his dreams of the future. Curse that 
automobile, and all the devils who run down those 

who walk! 

They strolled’ slowly up the Champs 
Elysées towards the gates of the Bois, a 
long .and . tiring walk, so that Vera 
hung on to his arm before the end 
of it, and limped a little on one foot 
because the heel of her shoe was 
worn down. But she was 
merry in her mind because 
of the warmth of the 
sun on thisday 
in spring, 
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Gir was certainly love that had got hold of bim for this girl who had been like bis sister, thought 

















story, for instance; I’ve been in Paris many 
times, but I didn’t know the Paris about 
which he writes. 
So, too, Anthony has told me in his story, 
“The Debt of Honor,” a lot I didn’t know 
about a certain type of Englishman. 
And yet he writes as differently from his 
father as it is possible to imagine. To show 
you how different, we shall publish “The 
Provencal Dancers” by Sir Philip, alongside 
“The Debt of Honor” in next month’s Cosmopoli- 
tan—a father-and-son match, as it were. R. L. 


and the glint and sparkle of the automobiles, and the well- 
dressed people streaming towards the Bois. 

Some of them glanced as they passed at this boy and girl arm 
in arm, so shabby, so obviously poverty-stricken, and yet, be- 
cause of their youth, attractive. Young lovers! thought the 
middle-aged. Oh, to be young again! thought the old 
ones. Or perhaps they noticed something distinguished 
about Sacha as he slouched on with a long stride and his 
head up and a gloomy look in his eyes (because of those 
thoughts of loneliness), in an old jacket too short at 
the wrists and trousers too short above his boots. 

Vera was not so shabby. She had a wonderful 
way of looking neat and almost elegant in that 
frock which she had turned twice and mended at 
the hem. With a touch of white chiffon round 
the throat, and a funny little hat she had made 
herself from a bit of felt she had bought for 
a few sous, she looked very cic, as Sacha 
had noticed shyly that morning, though 
he hadn’t told her so. It was only 
that broken-down heel which spoiled 
her elegance. 

“The rich bourgeoisie!” 
she said presently, star- 

ing at the endless 

line of 


i La. 5 : 
But she would only laugh and jeer at him if he said he loved her. She wouldn't understand. 


Aashens traffic swirling towards the Bois. “War profiteers and 
parvenus. You and [ are the only aristocrats, Sacha!” 
She often spoke like that, with pretended arrogance, 

as a joke against their poverty. 

“Yes,” answered Sacha with dark irony. ‘“Aristo- 
crats of the Rue Danton. Fifth floor, and mind the 
garbage can!” 

“T can remember things before the Rue Danton,” 
said Vera after they had walked a little farther. ‘TJ 
remember before we started wandering—unless it’s 
something that came to me in a dream. A long room 
—miles long, I think—with polished boards and rows 
and rows of p'ctures and painted ceilings and millions 

of candles burning in things made of glass.”’ 
“Candelabra,” explained Sacha. “Like those at Ver- 
sailles. But you exaggerate as usual. There couldn’t have 
been millions of candles.” 

“Hundreds of millions!”’ insisted Vera, pinching his arm. “And 
my mother was in a white dress and I held on to her hand. 
And my father was in uniform with a big star on his stomach.” 

“On his breast,”’ corrected Sacha, laughing gruffly. 

“T’m sure it was on his stomach,” she said wilfully. ‘“That’s 
how it seemed to me as a child. Anyhow, that’s the sort of place 
I lived in once upon a time. And somebody held me up one day 
to be kissed by a man with a beard. I can remember its softness 
against my cheek, and I know now (though I can’t think how) 
that it was the Czar who kissed me. He (Continued on page 162) 
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T WAS not until recently that I came to the shocking realiza- 
tion of the fact that women were unjustly taking all the 
glory for their own operations. They became suddenly re- 
nowned when they entered the hospital, and during the 
period of recuperation, which generally was stretched into a ripe 
old age, they acquired a spiritual glow that enshrined them in a 
niche alongside Joan of Arc, Edith Cavell and Carrie Nation. 

I am here to plead the case of the unsung husband who endures 
a sympathetic pain for every one of his wife’s agonies and alone 
suffers the full burden of the terrific blow that comes with the 
doctor’s final bill. 

My own case is probably mild compared to those of other 
male martyrs of female operations. But it will serve, I hope, 
as a document of emancipation for obscure husband bystanders 
who have not received one single little flower or one soft isolated 
grape to console them during their period of mental travail and 
financial torment. 


It was I who suggested that my wife see a specialist. I claim - 


this distinction so I justly can take the credit for all the suffering 
which I subsequently endured. Suggesting that your wife visit 
a specialist means nothing more or less than a positive opera- 
tion. 

If a woman book-agent or a solicitor of funds for the hoarse 
yodlers of the Alps drifts innocently into the consulting-room 
of a great surgeon he will immediately order her to the hospi- 
tal to be operated on for oophlitis, which does not have to mean 
anything at all. 

An anatomical consultant need only look at a woman and she 
is under the ether. When my wife walked into the consulting- 
room of a famous diagnostician he said, without looking up from 
his newspaper which was open at the financial page, “Madam, 
you need an operation.” 

“But doctor,” my wife protested, “you don’t even know who 
I am and you haven’t even examined me yet.” 

“My: good woman,” he answered,.as his eye rested on the 
latest quotation for General Motors, ‘‘you are very well dressed 
and that is sufficient reason why you need an operation. As far 
as your identity is concerned I am not the least bit interested. I 
only want to know who your husband is.”’ 

I call your attention to the important part I played in the 
transaction to counteract future eviderice which seemed to point 
to the contrary. When she came home she told me of the inter- 
view and, with mixed emotion, both scrambled and soft-boiled, I 
called up the great man of medicine and gave him my bank 
balance. 

When I reached his office the next day by appointment, I said, 
“Now, doctor, while I earn a nice living and am in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, I am not what you would call a——’”’ 

That was as far as I got. He seized me and took my tem- 
aan pulse and blood pressure. 
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GQ," There was not a wo 
man who called om 
my wife who had not 
had a case that was 
unheard-of in the 


annals of surgery.” 


“Say, doctor,” I protested, “my wife is the one to be operated 
on, not I.” 

“T know it,” he answered unemotionally, all the while seem- 
ingly engrossed in mental calculations. “I merely wanted to see 
how much of a shock you could stand.” 

To my great disappointment he found me to be perfectly 
normal and thoroughly capable of taking it on the chin. He said 
quickly, “Have your wife at the hospital Sunday night and I will 
operate Monday morning at nine-thirty.” 

A nurse escorted me to the door in a daze and that was the 
beginning of a period of silent suffering for which, up to this 
moment, I have been unable to let out one single squawk of 
complaint. I ask for no sympathy now. All I want is the glory 
to which I am entitled. 

Sunday night I took my wife to the hospital and met the two 
nurses who were to sit around for the next three weeks reading 
the latest novels and tabloids at eight dollars apiece a day. I said 
good night to the prospective patient, told her not to worry 
about the children, paid the bill for two weeks in advance, and 
then ceased to exist as far as the hospital authorities were con- 
cerned. After a sleepless night, I reached the hospital at nine 
and was told I could not enter the sick-room. They were wrap- 
ping the patient for mailing to the operating-room. 


sToop outside the door hoping I could get a glimpse of the 
I bundle that was once my wife as it passed by en route to its 
uncertain destination. I stood helplessly by a window over 
looking an apartment-house across the street. 

I saw a man shaving and.a woman cooking corned beef and 
cabbage. .I saw a baby eating clothes-pins, two bootleggers 
counting bottles and a night-watchman just going to bed. I saw 
a blonde in a beautiful green kimono lying in bed crying over 
the telephone. 

All the while, men and women, clad completely in white, kept 
rushing past me like ghosts in a Shakespearian tragedy. Once 
or twice I accosted one of them and asked, “Is everything going 
all right?” 


But to them I was just another ghost. I wanted to be just 


some small part of the proceedings, but they would have none of 
me. I talked aloud to myself hoping to attract a little attention. 
If someone had only said, “That guy is nuts,” I would have felt 
relieved. My unimportance was overwhelming. 

Finally I was almost run over by an individual who looked 


_ like a street-sweeper. The only thing he lacked was the helmet. 


He went by so fast I only caught a fleeting glimpse of the vehicle 
he was wheeling, and mistook it for one of those portable ash- 
cans. ; 
Had they given up hope already? Had they called in the 
street-cleaning department to cart my wife away? He push 
his scooter into the room and I was the prey to all sorts of min 
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phantasmagoria. I imagined what I didn’t see and misjudged 
what I did see. 

Soon the wheeled affair reappeared and was rolled down the 
hall accompanied by a Ku Klux parade. They all marched in 
perfect order, their heads incased in spotless white flour sacks. 
My wife was queen of the carnival and rode aloft in the wheeled 
chariot. But she vouchsafed no sign of recognition to the 
assembled crowd of one, which happened to be me. 

I remembered dimly the doctor had told me the operation 
might take an hour and a half. I looked at my watch and 
figured it would be over by eleven at the very latest. I was 
struck with a brilliant idea. My car was waiting downstairs. 


‘ J would drive around town with my chauffeur for an hour and 


get my mind off the operation. That ride was like one of those 
futuristic novels the technique of which alone can convey any 
idea of my state of mind. : 

“Well, Joe, they’ve got her up there at last. Suppose the 
surgeon forgets which case it is and takes out the wrong thing! 
Gee, look at that fellow’s whiskers. Wonder what he does 
when he goes to the dentist. Let’s go and take a look at 


‘the new span they put in High Bridge. Suppose something 


happens, who will run the house? I could hire somebody to do 
the ordering all right, but I don’t even know what size stockings 
the children wear . . . 

“An operation is an ordinary thing these days, but, after all, 
when you are dealing with human life there is always a certain 
element of danger. 

‘Darn my tailor. He’s altered this coat three times and it’s 
still tight under the arms . . . The poor kid, lying up there 
with a lot of strange butchers practising new carving strokes on 
her. Maybe she didn’t need the operation after all. It’s all 
my fault, anyway. 

“Do I send flowers the first day? Does a husband put in a 
card? I’ve got a little pain in my right side myself. Maybe the 
doctor would have given me a wholesale rate for two operations 
. .. | wonder what General Electric is doing today. It wouldn’t 
a right for me to call up my broker now. Still, I’d like to 

now... 

“Gee, they’re wearing their skirts short. The one that just 
passed is a beaut. There’s a lot of room in the car, too... I 
had a friend whose wife was operated on. The doctors got 
into a discussion about a bridge hand and forgot to sew her 


up. 
“Gosh, I wonder what they’re doing to her now! Will she 










tor found me perfectly normal.” 





usbands, loo 


FE hese 


come out of the ether all right? 

“Sure, Joe, I’d love to see 
your new apartment. It will 
use up a little time. Only 
forty-five a month. That in- 
cludes taking away the gar- 
bage. Go ahead, I’m not 
listening to a word you're 
saying. You certainly keep 
the kitchen clean, Mrs. Joe 
. . . No, I didn’t mind walk- 
ing up the six flights of stairs 
. . . It nearly killed me and I 
didn’t want to see the apart- 
ment in the first place . 

“T must get back to the 
hospital now. Maybe some- 
thing’s happened. Gee, the 
car is crawling. That’s a good 
picture of Johnny Farrel on 
that sign-board. ‘I find that a 
drink of Gulpo gives me the 
proper zip when I hit the ball.’ 
Boloney! Look at that cop, 
standing there arguing with a 
guy for passing an empty 
trolley-car and six murders 
probably being committed half 
a block away ... 

“Maybe I should have put 
in an order to sell my General 
Electric, anyway. I wish that 
couple in the car ahead would 
stop necking. It makes me 
nervous. Still, maybe it’s the 
only chance he gets. His wife 
won’t let him get out nights... 

“A doctor can’t work with a 
steady hand every day. May- 
be this is one of the days when 
he’s not in form. More speed, 
Joe. 
“One hundred and tenth 
... One hundred and 
ninth . . . One hundred and 
eighth . . .One hun—— Ah, 
thank heaven, the hospital is still here, anyway. Wait!” 

When I walked back into the hospital no one looked at me 
sympathetically and said, ‘That is the poor 
fellow whose wife is being operated on.” No 
one even noticed me. The girl clerks went 
on checking up tonsils and adenoids. I 
slumped into the elevator, whispered, 
“Fourth floor, please,” and the elevator boy 
did nothing but take me to the fourth floor. 

The fourth floor was as silent as a tomb. 
I staggered to my wife’s room. It was still 
empty. Her hat and bag were lying on a 

chair. I thought, “Will she ever 
ae ee use them again?” I picked up a 
— paper lying on the floor and read, 
“Man kills wifé in.drunken rage.” 
Between booze and doctors, wives 
had no chance at all. I waited 
and listened. 

There was an electric loud- 
speaker in the hall that was appar- 
ently out (Continued on page 172) 
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The Story So Far: <i 


HEN Officer A 
Dunne of the ‘it 
San Francisco Rte * 


police force brought an 
abandoned infant to the 
home of Lee Ying, the 
wealthy Chinese importer 
and Pan Yi, his wife, 
recognized in the child 
the answer to their long- 
continued prayers for off- 
spring. They took him .., 
into their hearts as their — 
son in very truth, a gift 
of the gods. And fearing 
to offend the beneficent 
powers, they refused to 
adopt him. 

Daily the couple be- 
came more attached to 
the sturdy infant and 
little Sam grew up in the 
atmosphere of love and 
tranquillity that pervaded 
the luxurious home of 
Lee Ying, and his educa- 
tion proceeded in the 
orthodox Oriental fash- 
ion under a _ Chinese 
tutor until he was eleven 
years old. Then, with 
the death of Pan Yi and 
their subsequent journey 
to New York, a new life began for Sam and 
his father. There Sam learned to speak a 
pedantic book English and to wear American 
clothes. At fourteen he was an owlish youth, 
crammed with a learning far beyond his years. And it was at 
this time that he had his first fight and found his first real friend, 
Eileen Cassidy, the daughter of an assemblyman known to Lee 
Ying. ; 

To complete his education, Sam went to Eastern University, 
where he encountered unreasoning prejudice on every hand. 
He won honors in the lecture-rooms and on the athletic field, and 
his purse was always open to those in need, but in spite of these 
things he felt himself to be an alien, friendless and alone. There- 
fore he welcomed the more eagerly the friendly advances of 
Alice Hart, a struggling art student whose ambitious desires led 
her to seek the friendship of the wealthy and generous Chinese 
youth. Sam showered the girl with gifts and finally invited her 
to New York to meet his father. 

Lee Ying took the girl’s measure accurately, as Sam had not, 
and proffered his financial aid that she might, continue her studies 
abroad. Alice accepted his offer and betrayed her real feelings in 
oe instant recoil when Sam asked her to marry him before she 
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GT ve learned about that Stevens 
girl, Mr. Lee. She and her 
mother are nothing but a pair 
of grafters. There must be a 

way to prove she’s faking.” 







































sailed. Cut to the heart, he left her and two days later Lee Ying’s 
lawyers made arrangements for her sailing. 

Completely disillusioned, Sam returned to Eastern determined 
to conquer the conflicting emotions that raged within him—par- 
ticularly the sense that he was more in tune with Western thought 
and ways than with those of his own people. But Western women 
were again to prove themselves unworthy of his trust. 

Some time later Lee Ying learned that Sam had become en- 
tangled with another girl—one who demanded marriage as the 
price of his indiscretions. The story that came to the father was 
one that brought dismay to his soul, and he summoned his son 
from college to learn the truth. Sam, confronted with the sordid 
tale, cried: “This is extortion, blackmail!” 

The girl had forced herself upon him and on a pretext of illness 
had lured him to her home. There, with a hard-luck story, she 
had obtained money from him and, according to a well-laid plot, 
her so-called mother had entered at that moment and a moving- 
picture scene of recriminations had followed. The unsuspecting 
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Sam had walked into a trap and, ashamed of his stupidity, had 
kept the unsavory episode to himself. 

“T rejoice that you have not defiled pa ” Lee Ying told 
him, then. ‘My heart is warmed :‘ 


pm 


ATURALLY Sam told his father all there was to tell 

about the Stevens affair, which in truth was not much, 

and of course Lee Ying was indignant. His indigna- 

» tion was the greater because he did not hold women, 

as a whole, in high esteem and considered them unimportant 

creatures, except from a biological standpoint. Like all Chinese 

he revered maternity, but he was distrustful and mildly con- 

ternptuous of women as individuals. The effrontery, the wicked- 

ness of this pair in presuming to capitalize their only worth-while 

function and the one thing about them which he held sacred, 

strengthened his feeling of contempt and argued, in their par- 

ticular case, an irreverence, a moral depravity inexpressibly 
shocking. 

The act of which Sam was accused did not in itself concern him; 
to the Oriental mind it was nothing, but the alleged result con- 
cerned him deeply. The pollution of his strain, the mixing of his 
blood was a thing Lee Ying could not tolerate. 

The elder man’s native piety had been almost wholly unaffected 
by his contacts with the Christian faith, hence his vindictive 
anger at the outrage done him, but with the younger it was 
different. Sam was quite as angry as his father and he smarted 


' equally at the attempted wrong against him, nevertheless he 
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saw nothing sacrilegious in it. Nor 
could he think of Mona and her 
mother as typical representatives of 
their sex. 

Western training had bred in him 
a quixotic reverence for woman. Re- 
spect is perhaps a better word. 
Women, that is to say, white women, 
intrigued him; they were a pleasing 
and an exciting mystery with which 
his mind was ceaselessly employed. 
Common sense argued that this 
experience, coupled with his others, 
should have shattered his faith in 
them, and that it should have ren- 

dered him proud, joyous to be 
a Chinese but—somehow it failed to 
doso. And that fact depressed him. 

What ailed him? he wondered. 
Almost every American he knew had 
treated him as an enemy and yet 
he excused them. In spite of their 
disregard, their scorn, he found 
them companionable, understand- 
able, likable; in looks, in customs, in characteristics, in 
mental traits they were not as antipathetic to him as his 
own people. 

Here was a reaction in that complicated chemistry of 
race impossible to explain. Inheritance, blood, tradition 
are supposed to count for everything and yet in him they counted 
for little or nothing. It was damnable. Where were the old 
theories? Was this racial difference a thing physical or psy- 
chological, a thing real or imaginary? Why, in his case, were 
reason and impulse always in conflict with each other? 

Behaviorism! That was a new word and it covered a new trend 
of psychological investigation. Is a man’s behavior—that is to 
say, the workings of his mind, his likes, his dislikes, his appetites 
and his revulsions—inherited or acquired? 

According to this latest ism there is no such thing as inheri- 
tance: mental traits, dispositions, capabilities, tendencies are the 
result of nurture not nature. The human being at birth is a bit of 
unformed protoplasm, wholly lacking in so-called instincts, 
which squirms in answer only to physical stimuli. Its complex 
development is the result of “conditioning” by the attacks of 
outside influences. 

Well, his case bore out the heretical doctrine: he was less a 
product of nature than of nurture. But after all, what did it 
matter? What good did it do to ask a thousand questions of 
himself when there was no answer to any one of them? He was 
no psychologist. He was merely an unhappy and bewildered 
young man who somehow could not find himself. 

Lee Ying’s faith in Sam’s rectitude was firm, nevertheless he 
did not trust overmuch in the comfortable belief that evil will 
work its own undoing, nor did he shut his eyes to the possible 
results of the charge laid against his son. On the following morn- 
ing, therefore, he took the boy down to his lawyers and put the 


matter unreservedly into their hands with instructions ~ 








@,"'Go forth on your pilgrimage, my son,"’ said Lee Ying. ‘‘Promise to write often, with a 3 


they should spare no expense in protecting the good name of Lee. . 

There, for the first time in several months, Sam and Eileen met 
and he learned about her position with Carter and Pelz. Eileen, 
by now, had made herself more than a mere ornament, she had 
mastered the switchboard, she was the fastest typist the firm had 
and was becoming an actual force in the outer office. Her short- 
hand, too, was getting better. 

Sam’s coming threw her into something of a panic, especially 
as he treated her, for once, like a grown-up lady. He had always 
charmed her with his pretty attentions; he complimented her 
today so sincerely and so feelingly that she blushed and sparkled. 
He flattered her doubly by stopping to talk with her a second 
time when the interview with Mr. Carter was over. 

A half-hour after Lee Ying and his son had gone, Mr. Carter 
was disturbed by loud and angry voices outside his sanctum, 
followed by a slamming and a crashing accompanied by cries, 
protests, exclamations, shrieks. In alarm the attorney poked his 
head out of his door, then hurriedly withdrew it in time to dodge 
a soaring law book. 
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A tornado was raging and it was wreaking havoc in the place. 
Eileen Cassidy had run amuck and the three other girls had 
sought refuge in separate quarters. Mr. Carter’s own secretary, 
the oldestand the most settled member of the force, was crouched 
in the shelter of her desk and was weakly defending herself against 
a storm of pamphlets, stenographers’ notebooks, bound volumes, 
waste-baskets and light articles of office equipment, the which 
Eileen was sending her way as fast as she could gather them up. 

The room was a sight, the scene was a disgrace; nothing like it 
had ever occurred here and both Mr. Carter and Mr. Pelz were 
momentarily paralyzed. Fortunately, there were no clients in 
the anteroom, or if there had been they had fled. 

Eileen was defiantly crying: ‘Sure, I took him into the vault, 
and I showed him the filing system. Now—file this, in your— 
system.” 

“This” was a woven-wire letter tray filled with correspondence. 
The tray struck with a crash; its contents scattered. The object 
of the attack uttered a thin shriek and tried to crawl into the 
lowest drawer of her desk. 








brush, for my eyes will be dim with tears.’ 


Mr. Carter bounded to the rescue, and seized Eileen. ‘Good 
heavens!” he exclaimed. “Good heavens! What’s this? Here, 
Pelz, help me—hold her. Or—call a policeman.” 

‘“Make it an ambulance,” Eileen shrilled. “I'll lay her on a 
hospital cot if it’s the last——— Say, boss! You needn’t get rough. 
Pick a guy your own size.” 

Mr. Carter lifted the speaker and bore her from the immediate 
Scene of action. Mr. Pelz, meanwhile, ran to the assistance of the 
Weeping secretary, then lent his aid to the two other girls. 

It took a while to get at the truth of the affair, for none of 
the four combatants was in condition to talk coherently. Oddly 
enough, the first one to recover her power of speech was Eileen, 
and the loudest if not the clearest explanation of the affray came 
from her albeit her remarks were directed at her fellow hirelings, 
and they were elliptical in meaning. 

Call him a greasy Chinaman, would they? All right, one against 
three was ordinary fighting odds for the Irish. She’d stand for 
Sassy remarks and insulting giggles but dirty cracks were out. 
She had warned that long drink of soup to lay off her. It was 


time there was a head to the office, anyhow. Call a 
copper, eh? Hooey! Underscore hooey, and put it in 
quotes. She knew every cop in the city. 

Sam Lee was a friend of hers and he was a gentleman 
and if any limber-fingered copy cat thought she could ride 
a friend of hers, and a good client of the firm, she was all 
wet. Period. Paragraph. Discharged? Not at all. 
What the dickens had she done to be fired? Interrogation- 
point. If there was any firing to be done, she’d tell Mr. 
Carter where to begin. Stop. 

Order, of a sort, was finally restored but Mr. Carter’s 
secretary was completely unnerved, she was through for 
the day. She was ill, she was trembling like a leaf, and 
of course she would refuse—oh, positively!—té step her 
foot in the office again as long as this common little mick 
remained in it. 

“Mick!” The Rose of Erin quivered, her small hand 
groped for another missile, but as Mr. Carter’s grip on 
her tightened she retorted derisively that if the former 
speaker never came back it would be too soon. Perhaps 
it would then be possible to get something done in the 
office. She, Eileen, had been doing most of the other’s 
work, anyhow, and she could do it all, standing on her 
head in a tomato can. This from the daughter of Irish 
kings! 

When Mr. Carter had finally reached the bottom of the 
affair and had weighed the evidence he permitted his 
secretary to go home and, being a just man, he did not 
insist unduly upon her returning. He admired spunk and 
he treasured loyalty; he had been thinking, anyhow, of 
promoting Eileen. That night he laughed heartily when 
he told his wife about the disgraceful affair. 


«yO YOu’vE been putting up my salary. Well, I want 

to pay it back.” It was Eileen speaking. Several 
weeks had passed; she had stopped in at Lee Ying’s on 
her way home. The merchant murmured something about 
not understanding but Eileen frowned at him. 

“Oh, yes, you do! I’m Mr. Carter’s secretary now. 
I’m self-supporting and I’m beholden to nobody.” 

“He promised to keep it a secret,” the old man com- 
plained weakly. 

“Pshaw! How can a man keep a secret from a good 
secretary? It was safe with that dud he used to have, 
but I’ve got something to wear a hat on besides hair. 
Come clean, Mr. Lee, the Cassidys can’t owe anything to 
anybody.” 

“You accused me of being Irish one day when I com- 
plimented you,” Lee Ying said with a smile. “May I 
compliment you again by saying you are more Chinese 
than Irish?” 

“Ts that a compliment?” 

“T consider it so. You abhor debt; you are sensitive 
of your honor and loyal to your friends. Oh, Mr. Carter 
told me about that brawl. He called it a typhoon and it 
amused him, but it stirred me deeply and I did not laugh. 
You are Chinese, also, in your love of the beautiful. See, 
you wear one small single bloom upon your coat. Why 
not a bunch?” 

“Economy!” 

Lee Ying shook his head. 

“Well, isn’t one spray just as pretty as a whole bouquet?” 

“Prettier! Lovelier! Yousee? . . . A Chinese criminal 

on his way to execution will stop and buy or beg a single honey- 
suckle bloom and inhale its fragrance, worship its beauty . . . 
You also possess another trait that is peculiarly Chinese: you 
know how to be alone. Solitude, the leisure to know ourselves 
and to meditate upon the truth is a necessity to us.” 

“T don’t see very much difference in people, Mr. Lee.” 

“There isn’t much and it is mostly superficial—a matter of pig- 
mentation and bone structure. Spiritual differences are largely 
the result of background and racial history. My people have 
acquired a repose, a philosophy, a reverence for age and a tender- 
ness for youth which is peculiar to ourselves.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t peculiar to mine. Peace troubles the Irish 
mind. Gee! It was good to have a nice fight.” 

“Tt will please Sam to learn that you stood up for him.” 

“Well, didn’t he use to stand up for me?” a. 

“He meets nothing, nowadays, except scorn and prejudice— 
a reasonless and sorry prejudice, by the way. He has no friends.” 

“I’m sorry for that. Now that we understand each other 
about those wages of mine, this gives (Continued on page 7 
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By Diana Bourbon 


“FHE INCOMPETENT STENOGRAPHER is 


liable to Unsentimental Dismissal— 


but a WIFE may be as Incompetent as she likes.” 


OW Many Wives 


EW professions are higher paid than that of matrimony— 
for a woman. Few are, as a general rule, more ineffi- 
ciently bungled. 

This is especially true of America—where I honestly 
think that the majority of wives do absolutely nothing to earn their 
keep! 

TF tions there are, of course. Wives who, even in these 
days, approximate to unpaid, unappreciated general servants, 
baby nurses, governesses, official companions, and fulfillers of 
other, more intimate duties. There still are and I suppose always 
will be the wrong men who get the best wives in the good old 
prehistoric way. 

But for once let us take a look at all the right men who get the 
worst wives—and at the wives they get! They are a more modern 
social phenomenon. And we hear less about them. 

Taking it by and large, I think wives are at their best in the 
lowest and poorest grades of society, and in all cases when tre- 
mendous demands are made of them. Definitely at their worst 
when, living overeasily, they are given everything and give 
nothing (not even companionship, not even themselves—gra- 
ciously) in return. 

Ask yourselves the question—and answer it honestly: 

- many of those wives do you know? Honestly, mind! 

Remember that in almost every case—nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine out of a thousand at any rate—the wife is paid a top- 

“of-the-market wage. In other words, whether her husband is 

-&@ navvy or a millionaire she is—literally—-endowed with the 

“equivalent of his worldly goods. She lives just as well as his 

“position can possibly enable her to live. Better—in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand!—than she could by her 
~ own unaided efforts. 

_- Besides which she is saved a lot. How much, only the woman 
who has actually got out and striven to keep herself, has any idea. 
Granted, the sensation of economic independence is one of the 

_ “sweetest in the world. But it is also one of the most costly to 

»experience—and it is all cant to pretend otherwise. 

The truth about earning a living (whether a man does it, or a 

“ woman) is that it is a beastly unpleasant business—and very few 

hy would do it if they didn’t have to! Not that they would 

‘be idle. But they would, certainly, find more congenial occupa- 
_ tions than pounding the keys of a typewriter, persuading people 
_ who don’t want them to buy adding-machines, writing adver- 

*tisements for face creams—and all the other disagreeable things 

people get paid for doing! 

’_ The point is, though, that the woman who is kept has much the 
~ best of it on all material sides of the bargain. It is up to her to 
~ make adequate return. 

Well—does she? What, for instance, does she do? 

__ Keep house for her husband? Even in these days a housekeeper 
 isstill cheaper than a wife—and in a good many cases less trouble. 
~~ Bear his children? Accidental maternity is greatly on the 
~~ dec Deliberate maternity is more often eagerly sought by 
_~ the woman herself, than by the man for the woman. While of 
Course the army of married women who carefully shirk this 
+ aspect of physical life is at any rate not on the down grade. 


How 


Continue to be his lover? How many of them do? I can’t 
count many in a very extensive acquaintanceship. That is really 
quite hard work. Lots of women are too lazy to make the effert. 
And among those that do—that side of marriage is, surely, the 
one thing in the world that has no commercial value. If it is at 
all, it is above the dollar rate. If not we must at once revise all 
social standards and accord honor to the Mary Dugans of this 
world—relegating wives to contumely and ostracism. For in that 
case only the gold-diggers have had the common decency to be 
honest about it! 

Very well. Review our conclusions. A wife receives a salary 
—and a substantial salary: 

(a) for something that has no tangible valuation and would be 

defiled by one, . 

(b) for something that she wants to do herself (and otherwise 

doesn’t do at all), 

(c) for something that a domestic servant could do more 

cheaply, 

(d) and—for—what—else? 

That, of course, is where the cheating begins. For most of the 
moderns simply don’t deliver any other goods. 


TS result is a noisy wave of married unhappiness—confession 
of failure in the first and most important human relationship 
by the nation that first elevated failure into the position of the 
eighth deadly sin! A failure all the more tragic because it is ut- 
terly unnecessary. Consider it for a moment. Any human 
institution that has lasted as long as marriage has must of neces- 
sity have proved successful—or at least acceptable—in the 
majority of cases. Otherwise it never would have survived. 

Wives are not wholly—but they are certainly mostly—to 
blame. Mostly, because practically always since the quest of 
male for female first began—women have got the men they de- 
manded. In a generation or two we can make over our types of 
men by working on our sons. Making over our types of women, 
our types of wives, is a subtler, harder business. 

We need to take a look at ourselves without rose-colored spec- 
tacles. To discard that sanctified halo that used to go with wife- 
hood in the generations when it had sterling value and was unap- 
preciated. Halos have no place about the heads of the wives of 
today, who expend rather less care upon the business of matri- 
mony than a stenographer would upon a shorthand note of an 
employer’s letter. i 

There is a reason, of course. The incompetent stenographer 
is liable to unsentimental dismissal at any moment when it be- 
comes apparent that she is “lying down on her job.” A wife— 
who seldom stands up to hers—may be as incompetent as she likes. 
Practically speaking there is no remedy. 

Divorce, of course. But divorce is a heroic expedient; and 
there again some man has offered womanhood the final insult of 
making it legal to claim financial compensation from a man who 
no longer wants to live with one! What an indignity! And what 
a point of view that has made so contemptible an arrangement 
acceptable to the woman without the excuse of children to be 
provided for. But the road to divorce (Continued on page aoe ) 
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AITRE HENRI 
TRENTELIV- 
RES, home early 
from hislawoflice, 
had retired with determined 
step to the secret study which 
he maintained in his house 
in the Rue St. Louis-en-l’Ile, 
and over that ancient mansion 
had fallen a stricken hush 
such as might pervade a 
household facing suddenly 
some shameful calamity. 

In the smaller salon, a 
room of aristocratic air despite 
its threadbareness, sat the wo- 
men of Maitre Trentelivres’ 
family—his entire family, in 
fact—clinging together spirit- 
ually in this dark hour, as if 
obeying the herd instinct to 
huddle before a gathering 
storm. 

“Hélas! one might have 
known that he would return 
himself to it again!’ moaned 
blond, stout Maman Trentelivres drearily. 
he cedes to the temptation.” 

“Never to buy a hat!” exclaimed Béatrice, the rebellious 
twin, looking up tragically through the dark locks that were 
everlastingly getting down over her eyes in moments of emotional 
stress. “I have eighteen years already, and in every one have I 
had the envy to buy a hat—that is to say, a veritable hat of 
mark, and not the bad-fagoted specimens from the department 
stores. And now this autumn, just when one had gained the 
consent and made plans——”’ 

“That poor papa!” breathed Monique, the cuddly, tractable 
other twin. “But he loves his hobby of fashioning hats!” 

“Chut, Mimi!’ Maman Trentelivres chided her daughter in 
alarm. “Someone might hear thee!” 

“To be obliged to wear always the home-made creation, like a 
Bastile girl!” went on the monotonous despair of Béatrice. 

“T have the idea, my Bi, that the hats of Papa merit better 
definition,” remarked Anne-Marie, the eldest daughter, who was 
tall, slender, brunette, cool. “At least, it appears that they cost 
me my friends. Rosalie Vilembert has not spoken to me since six 
months because I would not inform her where I ene my hat 
of last spring.” 


‘‘Always in the end 


“How. to tell anyone that one’s papa designed one’s hat!” ” 


cried Bi. : 

“After all, it ‘makes the economy, dg Pee put in for her papa. 

“The economy?” Anne-Marie spoke, with sudden feeling. 
“Mimi cherished, there are some things which the means of this 
family do not permit, but”—her lips quivered—‘thats are not 
among them.” 

The other three regarded her sympathetically, conscious -of 
Anne-Marie’s special heartache. 

“Thou hast reason, my daughter,’ Madame Trentelivres has- 
tened to assure Anne-Marie. “But evidently one is always going 
to have to endure it. My poor infants, it must be our grand 
secret—never the half-word even about it. If the world knew 
that your papa, Maitre Trentelivres, fabricated the hats of his 
daughters . . . An advocate with such a leaning? It would 
rest to him nothing of clients after three months!” 

66 


: with a bouillabaisse of odd pieces of silk, ribbons, artificial flowers, ** 


| @ The women of Maitre 
Trentelivres’ family clung — 
together in this dark hour... ~ 


Pierre, the man servant, appeared at the door. “Monsieur : 
demands Mademoiselle,” he said, looking at Anne-Marie. 

The girl followed him out and then went on upstairs alone. © 
At the door of the lawyer’s study, the bluish light showing 
through the crack would have told her, if nothing else had, that’. 
her papa had forgotten the half-promise which his daughters “sy 
had been able to extract from him some weeks earlier and had ”- 
returned to his regrettable passion. : 

She tapped and went in, to find her parent fussing pondgaie 
ously around a long work-table which was the principal piece. of: 
furniture in as strange a room as any man of the law ever main-" ~ 
tained for himself as a study. The table itself, covered with a 
scorched, frayed and work-soiled piece of sheeting, was crowded - 
with curious objects—millinery pedestals, wooden head- forms, ~ 
electric pressing appliances, an electric stitching-machine, 
brushes, bowls, trays of giant pins, an opened tin of sizing smell-” 
ing of gasoline, a box of thread, an adjustable table mirror. ae 

A shelf nailed to the wall displayed similar plant, including a 
wooden hat-stretcher equipped with a turn-screw, and a stack: " 
or nest of insulated wire hat-brims.. A cabinet at one end con- x 
tained some tall costume books and lateral shelves cr. a 
straw tape and other detritus of millinery. The room was harsh ~¢ 
and brilliant, with light from: two powerful blue-glass globes: 
which provided ‘the counterfeit of hue-revealing daylight. A 

With scarcely a “glance- for this familiar setting, Anhe- Matie- 
seated herself dutifully. before the mirror. 4 

‘Well, my cherished,” announced her papa, in his great court. 
room voice, “‘after all I "have decided to make the hats of winter.” 

“Yes, Papa; I know,” said Anne-Marie submissively. 

“But how couldst thou?” asked Maitre Tosstelivens. “T had 
not made the announcement.” 

“The capelines have arrived today,” explained the girl. 

She looked momentarily at the table. Littered as it was, 
there had still been room upon it for a pile of limp felt hat- 
blanks of various shades, each pressed into a flaring semicircle. 

“To be sure,”’ growled Papa Trentelivres i in some embarrass 
ment. “Thou hast seen them arrive, without doubt. Eh, well, 
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that imports nothing. Attend, my little one; one is going to 
: ’ 


commence.’ % 
‘He lumbered to the cabinet and drew from the shelf a narrow 


bolt of stiff material made of straw-cloth faced with white muslin. 
From this he cut a piece and, returning heavily and drawing up 
achair, began shaping the stubborn fabric to his daughter’s head. 


'- “Tt’s the classic technique, my infant, to make the trial first 
“jn the sparterie,’” mumbled Papa Trentelivres, his mouth full 


of long millinery pins, which he kept drawing forth one by one 


as needed from among the hairs of the great mustache that fell 


‘down over his lips. “In these decadent times,” he went on in- 
distinctly, ‘the upstarts fashion directly in the final material, 
thus immortalizing their faults, which are many. The authentic 


“¢raftsman still works in trial stuff, that he may amend and 


balance until he arrives at his own degree of perfection.” 
“Yes, Papa,” said Anne-Marie, who had heard this discourse 


~ before. 
~ “{ have often thought,” rumbled the advocate musingly, as 
~~he twisted, pinned, snipped and glued the harsh esparto, “that 


Ishould ‘have had more of success as practitioner in the assizes, 


‘ifinstead of my clients’ arguments I could have made their hats.” 
-* “Yes, Papa?” 


“But yes,” boomed Maitre Trentelivres with fervent con- 
Viction. “I could give thee a pretty thesis upon that point, if it 


~ would not bore thee.” 
_ "I pray you, do, Papa.” as 
** “Well, then, my cherished,” he began, “let it be that I have a 


woman client, technically culpable. If she is not to suffer, her 
crime must have the circumstances attenuating. When one is 
as familiar as I am, my dear, with the processes of justice, one 
knows that when a woman accused happens to be beautiful, 
there are always the circumstances attenuating. 


Py 


- “Tt artives then,” he continued, “that one is obliged to make 


one’s client pretty, if unfortunately she lacks that aid to a 
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G.I am a failure,” said 
Maitre Trentelivres. ‘‘No, 
no, Papa!”’ cried Anne-Marie. 
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@,The proprietress of the 
beauty shop had to be 
led screaming from court. 
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verdict of non-culpability. How todo? Two methods. The one 
actually universal is by the plea of the advocate, which tries to 
flatter the jury into seeing what it does not see. Blandis orationi- 
bus. The other method has never yet been tried, save in my 
proper imagination. But I conceive it to be by the hat.” 

“By the hat, Papa!” 

“That element, my dear daughter, in the habiliment of women 
the most important! Studied carefully to the visage of the 
wearer, however ugly that visage may be, the hat casts about 
the entire woman a mantle of the spirit—of youth, of mystery— 
and lends her for the moment a personality of its own. How 
often one sees a beautiful woman, hatted, who in bare head be- 
comes familiar and even repellent! But I will preach to thee by 
example.” 

He arose ponderously from a protecting chair, for he was a 
man of towering height and great girth, and took the new roughly 
molded form from his daughter’s head. 
He fitted this snugly upon one of the 
wooden types on the table, and then 
came back, bringing a felt capeline. 

“Regard attentively into the mirror, 
my infant,” he bade Anne-Marie, plac- 
ing the blank on her head, “while I 
demonstrate my argument by the hat. 
Two things must I do before the jury: 
primus, gain its interest in my client; 
secundus, its sympathy. For interest, ! 
make this fold, all simple. That, my 
cherished, when caught by a pin suffi 
ciently glittering, is worth any two 
hours of my strongest oratory.” 

“Tt is marvelous, Papa.” 

“Attend! It rests still to gain the 
sympathy. So I fashion the brim 
closely on this side, thus, and then bring 
it down over the cheek on the other 
side—the jury side, my dear—in this 
touching curve. Let the client make 
adroit use of lip rouge, and there! The 
Procureur of the Republic may har- 
angue for a day, a week—it is indif- 
ferent to me.” 

“Truly, it is wonderful, Papa,” said 
Anne-Marie listlessly. 

“But yes, something that ought to be 
tried,” pronounced her papa, not notic- 
ing that Anne-Marie was not playing up 
in her usual daughterly manner to his 
peculiar enthusiasms. “TI will work out 


JMnGS WOWTEDMERY FLAG, thy hat for thee, my dear, oe. 

















68 The Eloquence of Papa Trentelivres 


And now, if thou wilt send me one of thy sisters——” 

Half-way to the door, Anne-Marie paused and turned. “I 
saw Marcel today, Papa,” she said. 

Maitre Trentelivres’ glow suddenly cooled. “Ah?” He did 
not face his daughter. 

“It is hopeless,” she told him in a dead voice. “His papa in- 
sists upon that other marriage. There is to be a dot of a million.” 

“But Marcel still loves thee?” 

“Ah, yes, as I him.” 

“Ant no objection of family? Only that thou hast not amillion?” 

“But naturally.” 

“T should have had it for thee. I am a failure.” 

“No, no, Papa!’ 

“A failure,” repeated Maitre Trentelivres. He fumbled with 
objects on the table, and his daughter could not see the tears 
blurring his eyes. “Sometimes I think my father deceived him- 
self,” he went on, ‘when he chose the profession of rights for 
me. A question of my adaptation to it. Even at the first I 
tasted little of success with my oral pleadings. Now I find my- 
self briefed only in causes without hope. But if I could have 
made my arguments in hats . . .” 


Advocate Henri Trentelivres was approaching his offices in 





\\\ | @,''And it was thee who be- 
trayed me, Anne-Marie?’’ 
asked Papa Trentelivres. 
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the lower end of the Rue de Rivoli when he encountered Solicitor 
Dupont. 

“How goes that, master?” inquired Monsieur Dupont, looking 
quizzically up at the looming figure of the advocate. 

“Like this, like that,” boomed down Maitre Trentelivres 
mildly. ‘And you, Monsieur?” 

“Well enough,” replied the office lawyer. ‘You are occupied 
at the moment, Monsieur?” 

“Well, no,” confessed Maitre Trentelivres. ‘You have some- 
thing?” 

“Perhaps.” Monsieur Dupont outlined a case. 

“Culpable, then?’ pronounced Maitre Trentelivres, at the end. 

“One might say so,” responded Solicitor Dupont. ‘Without 
doubt she has stolen that money from her employer. But master 
—the fragility of women—the temptations.” 

“But yes,” agreed Maitre Trentelivres wearily. “Naturally, 
Measles, you have already submitted this brief to other advo- 
cates: 

“Master!” exclaimed the shocked Solicitor Dupont. 

“And they have refused?” 

“Since you press me, yes. But you, master, have the reputation 
for taking such causes.” 

“Those without hope, it is true,” amplified Maitre Trentelivres, 
with some acerbity. ‘‘And therefore those that pay little. Well, 
it arrives today that I also have the envy to refuse such a brief. 





I have the envy——” He paused, a sudden light of interes 
coming into his eyes. “Tell me, Monsieur,” he went on with 
more fervor; “your client, she is young?” 

“Sufficiently.” 

“Ugly, of course? It is not worth the pain to ask that, since 
those others have refused her brief.” 

“A little hard in type, one might say,” admitted Monsieur 
Dupont. “A type, perhaps, lacking a certain sympathy.” 

“T accept the brief,” said Maitre Trentelivres decisively. “But 
listen well, my colleague; send your client to me at my house jp 
the Rue St. Louis-en-l’Ile, not at my office. Tomorrow afternoon 
at three hours.” 

“Understood,” agreed the relieved solicitor. 

Scarcely had Maitre Trentelivres gained his private office when 
his daughter, Mademoiselle Anne-Marie, was announced. 

“Oh, Papa,” she exclaimed breathlessly, “‘something has arrived! 
The arrangement for Marcel is adjourned for yet another year.” 

“So much the worse for thee!’’ was her papa’s prompt comment, 

“But why, Papa?” ; 

“One year or one day—what difference? That family of 
Marcel’s demands a dot of one million.” 

“Much can arrive in a year, Papa.” 

“A million is more than simply much.” 

“Eh, well, it was upon another 
commission that I came,” ex 
plained Anne-Marie, dropping the 
painful subject. ‘In effect, it was 
to ask you, Papa, if you would wish 
well to make me another hat.” 

“My little end of cabbage!” ex. 
claimed Maitre Trentelivres in in- 
credulous joy. ‘Thou meanest 
that truly? Another hat this 

n? 

“But yes, Papa. My new one 
is a grand success. All the world 
admires it. And so—I wish an- 
other.” — 

“Thou shalt have it, my dear,” 
Maitre Trentelivres .gave warm 
consent, “‘and not more late than 
tomorrow.” 

“We have the impression, my 
sisters and I,’ confessed Anne- 
Marie, “that we have not in times 
past made sufficiently great case 
of your creations, Papa. Now we 
grow older and more sage. In one 
word, Béatrice and Monique have 
prayed me to demand if you will 
make new hats for them also.” 

' Maitre Trentelivres was a glow- 
ing mountain of happiness. 

“The twins, too!” He made the 
gesture of drawing those absent 
ones to his bosom. “What suc- 
cess! Never before in the life have 
you infants demanded me for some creations. Well, my cher- 
isheds, you are going to have all the pretty hats of which you have 
the envy—a new one each day, if you desire. This is an affair 
not to be adjourned. Hasten thyself, Anne-Marie; one must go 
to search the materials.” 

As Maitre Trentelivres struggled into his overcoat, he recalled 
the legal enterprise which he had also set for himself for the next 
da 










y. 

“Tt is very to the purpose, this visit, my daughter,” he said. 
“By hazard it finds itself that I am going to receive a client to- 
morrow afternoon at our house. I would wish well that thou be 
there, too.” 

“Ves, Papa?” asked Anne-Marie in some surprise. : 

“A woman client,” explained the advocate. “I will receive her 
in the studio.” 

“Papa!” cried Anne-Marie, horrified. “She will see that you 
make creations!” 

“Precisely. In effect, I am going to make one for her. I have 
already told thee, little one, of my theory in the practise 
rights—my argument by the hat. Well, I am going to put it to 
the proof.” 


“What,” thought Maitre Trentelivres one dark January aftet- 
noon, as his huge form loomed along among the lights and 
ows of the Rue St. Honoré—“what if the good God had ju 
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it convenient to give me a family of boys 
instead of girls!” 

He could not bring himself to contem- 

te such a fate, even though Providence 
mercifully averted it from him. For 
now at last his precious family of girls was 
according to its papa’s clandestine and 
once-despised talent a meed of apprecia- 
tion pressed down and overflowing. Like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, those of 
Trentelivres had for nearly three months 
been crying, Give, give; and Papa Trente- 
livres might have made each of them a 
new hat every day without satisfying them. 
When the sheer cost of capelines became a 
factor in the family economy, the girls 
prought back their old hats—hats that 
they had owned sometimes for as long as a 
month—and Papa Trentelivres steamed 
out the creases and designed new shapes 
in these used materials. 

Simultaneously had come an expansion 
of the legal side of his secret avocation. To 
the astonishment of everybody concerned, Ph 
except Maitre Trentelivres himself, that jaa 
advocate had secured the acquittal of ha 
Monsieur Dupont’s unpromising client, 
thus scoring his first court victory in several years. But Maitre 
Trentelivres had remained serene in the conviction that he pos- 
sessed at his fingers’ ends an eloquence such as had never lain 
on the tip of his tongue. 

He slighted the evidence, searched no authorities, polished no 
periods of oratory, but, instead, prepared an argument in felt, 
ribbons and baubles designed to soften the client’s countenance 
and to endow her with that tender appearance so necessary in 
cases of technical guilt. When finally he inspected the finished 
plea, he knew that the case was as good as won. He had achieved 
a creation which wrapped the client in a veritable aura of cir- 
cumstances attenuating. 

And so the event itself proved. The attacks of the Procureur of 
the Republic lacked fire in the trial. The confrontations of the 
judge adopted a paternal tone. The jury voted non-culpability 
without leaving its benches; and the prosecuting witness—the 
proprietress of a beauty shop.who, between parentheses, had been 
economical in her own choice of millinery—had to be led from 
court, screaming that at least the defendress should have been 
mulcted of the money she had taken from the till. 

Within a week thereafter Maitre Trentelivres was briefed in 
another affair equally delicate. He won it, too, with equal ease. 
After that the causes of distressed but difficult women showered 
down upon him. His victories became the sensation of the law 
courts. Every solicitor with a new client now thought first of 
Maitre Trentelivres as the one to present the defense to the jury. 
That former notorious depository of briefs no other advocate 


@,,‘Itis wonderful, : 
Papa,”’ said Anne-Marie listlessly. 













Trentelivres, ad- 
vocate! Ave, 
Henri, modiste!”’ 


would accept, seemed suddenly to have discovered some magic 
to bring into the court-room; and to the legal brethren who 
marveled, the inexplicable part was that the vast Trentelivres, 
who had once made walls shudder with the thunder of his perora- 
tions, would say little at all. Professionally, he was mildness 
itself. 

“Hélas!”? privately mourned Maitre Trentelivres, thinking 
of Anne-Marie’s thwarted love. “‘Why have I not commenced 
this species of pleading one year more early?” 

On this January afternoon the advocate was returning on foot 
to his office after an interview in the St. Lazare prison with the 
lady who at the moment had all Paris talking about her. In 
fact, Maitre Trentelivres could now tell himself that he had 
reached the pinnacle of success, for he had just been briefed in a 
cause both celebrated and easy, a cause of the type that he had 
always before seen go to advocates more famous than himself. 

The client was a young woman technically guilty of no worse 
an indiscretion than that of having filled her faithless lover full 
of bullets in front of one of the boulevard cafés. So under- 
standable was such a slip that there was some murmur against 
the police that the impulsive girl should have been detained at 
all, especially after the newspapers had published her photograph; 
for she proved to be abundantly blessed by nature with those 
circumstances attenuating which are so effective with 
juries and, indeed, with public opinion. She was young, 
she was slender, she was chic, her eyes were gray and 
startled, her mouth expressed only childish innocence, 
her . . . In short, any callow law student could have 
gained an acquittal for her. 

As the big advocate made his impressive but absent- 
minded passage through the crowd flowing under the 
lights of the Rue St. Honoré, considering what a tri- 
umph for his theory of persuasion it would be, if he 
should secure an acquittal for this new client by means 
of a hat and no other defense whatsoever, his eye was 
caught by an electric sign winking in the gloom ahead 
of him. It consisted of two words arranged in the form 
of a T. Hespelled them out: 


HENRI 


nmdyoz 


Henri—Modes! Maitre Trentelivres realized how 
sadly, what with the pressure of hat-making, domestic 
and professional, upon him, he had been neglecting the 
field-work of his chosen hobby during the past weeks. 
Ordinarily he would have known (Continued on page 155) 
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SELDOM have anything to do with cops or detectives. 
They’re not in my line. As you know, I’m in the good old 
show business, right off Broadway, where the Regal Theater 
keeps putting on one musical show after the other. 

My electrical booth is right next door to Drummond’s office, 
and that’s how I happened to meet Inspector Slayton. He’s 
known Drummond ever since the boss started out as a treasurer. 
Now Drummond owns his own theater, Slayton pops in now 
and then, and that’s how I came across the story of Lubie Becker. 

Go back about fifteen years or so and you’ll remember when 
airplanes was miracles flying up in the sky. Those was the days 
of the Wright brothers, and Dayton, Ohio, was the airship capital 
of the whole world. It was just about that time that Hickey 
Doane was building his airplane factory outside of Dayton and it 
was just about then—1913—that Luther Sonderson opened the 
Gem Plane Company plant. 

The war did the rest. By 1919, Doane and Sonderson were 
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QLubie’d rather watch tulips 
grow up than children of his 
own. He wasn't no catch 
of the season, you might say. 
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multimillionaires. They had combined their plants—the gre: 
in America. Four thousand men worked there then. 

Lubie Becker went to work for Doane in 1913. He quit 4 
a few months and Sonderson hired him. He was a sorta down-ate 
ee cheap workman then who somehow had got out of 
class. 

He should ’a’ been a day-laborer. If he’d been born tw 
years sooner, that’s what he’d ’a’ been. But in 1914_ 
believed, like a lot of others, that there ain’t no such a thing as 
white-collar working man. He wanted to be a boss. That’s w 
he quit Doane in Doane’s first year. That’s why Sonderson tor 
him on—a whip-cracker was needed to keep the mill men qui 

No one’d take Lubie for a whip-cracker. He was too small 
too shabby, too meek. He was sandy-haired, five foot six, hazel 
eyes, not exactly round-shouldered, yet with a sorta stoop, asif- 
he’d had a weight across his neck. That’s what Inspector Slayton, 
says. 

He made thirty-five per in 1914. By 1919, what with the 
war and high prices and being a faithful whip-cracker, he wag, 
worth eighty bucks a week. : 

Well, the war ended. Lubie was naturally one of them that wa 
held over. He had to take a ten-dollar cut, though. Everybody” 
did, when business slumped. He felt the slash pretty bad, be 
cause he had a funny craze. I’d like to know what one of them: 
medicos would call it. He was crazy about flowers. ae 

Seems he lived in a sorta flat in one of 
older streets of Dayton. He just had a 
all that while. He never bothered 1 
about girls. He drank a little and some 
went to shows. But he’d spend all his 
money on flowers. He kept a beautiful 
window-box ‘filled with ’em all spring @ 
summer. He had plants in his room, x 
plants especially. 
Once he got a cactus. It 
his pride and joy. On another 
occasion he purchased, during @ 
weekend trip to Cincinnati, 4 
rare Japanese araki, a miniature 
tree, imported from Japan. It 
had long, silky, gray-green leaves 
which drooped weepily. It could 
not live in Lubie’s room. 
needed too much sunshine and 
daily dousings of rain. It died 
within a few weeks and lay, a 
dead stalk, for which Lubie had 
spent a week’s salary. > 

As his pay went up, Lubie 
tried tricks with flowers. 
tried to transplant outdoor flow- 
ers to his room, buying electric 




































heaters to keep the temperature 
high. The landlady kicked. 
Said he was bringing bugs into 
the house. So he rented a garden 
patch in somebody’s back yard 
down the street and seeded it and 
bulbed it until the soil was packed 
with struggling green things. 
They usually died. But failure 
couldn’t ruin his faith in ’em. He loved ’em so mu 
he wanted ’em to grow, and grow he’d make ’em. 

The war ended. His pay was cut. He got sick of the 
job and often spoke of quitting. But he couldn’t go 
nowhere. Airplane factories are not to be found of 
every street-corner. So he had to stick it out. 

He was now about thirty years old. He didn’t play around the 














‘Your man Izzy's double-crossing you,’ said Ricca. 


**But you've 


got to pay. We've got to have ours.’’ ‘“‘Go get it,’ Lubie said. 


Women much. He’d rather watch tulips grow up beneath the hot 
sun down there in southern Ohio than children of his own. And 
the girls didn’t play around with him. He wasn’t no catch of the 
season, you might say. 

Along about 1920 or so he lost another love. One thing Lubie 
Becker liked to do was to pull on a bottle. He was no drinking 
Man, not at all. But he liked his beer for lunch and supper and a 
shot of whisky in the evening. Prohibition came along and took 
everything away from him. Bootleggers were scarce in those 
fist days. The old saloons still did a pretty good business under 
. et ook all of a year before Lubie was really hard-pressed 

a : 


£ bgp he found out if he had the jack he could get liquor, but 
in no other way. Prices started rising. There was a lot of 
Kentucky booze, but bootleggers wanted five bucks a quart for 
it, Then it started to fade out too and Lubie had to drink bum 
stuff. Pretty soon he found that drinking cost him ten dollars a 
Week more than before prohibition. And mind you, he was no 
man. 

Well, another year passed out and Lubie began to deal with 
One bootlegger only. This was a tall Southern fellow called 

Inston, a North Carolinian, ex-moonshiner, and a good fellow. 
Winston got good booze somehow. He charged more for it, six 
for rye and five for Scotch. One day he come to Lubie and tilted 


ae 
y at’s the big idea?” Lubie asked. 
m going up soon,” the bootlegger said. “I can’t get much 


of a stretch. If I make a hundred bucks a week, that’s big for 
me. And I got to put away a roll for my shelf in Atlanta, see?”’ 

“Where do you get it from?” Lubie asked. 

“Oh, lotsa places,” said this Winston. 

“Can you get all you want?” 

“Sure’s you know, I can get a hundred times as much as I got on 
hand, if I only knew where to sell it. People won’t pay so much 
for liquor. I sell only to private people like you. I’m not taking 
so much of a chance as if I peddled to speak-easies. They’d take 
my six-dollar stuff and cut it three ways and then sell it all over 
again for six bucks. They’re the ones who get the heavy jack. 
Not me.” 

Something hit Lubie at that moment. He got an idea, the first 
real one he ever had. He was only a little boss in a awful big 
plant. His office was way up in the big building, a stuffy coop 
under the roof. But just the same he was a boss and for a good 
many years he’d been meeting the biggest guys in the game, at 
company meetings and confabs of all sorts. 

“Maybe I can sell some for you,” he hinted. 

“Wish you would,” said Winston. 

“Course I couldn’t handle it myself. But I’ll tip you off who 
to visit. I want fifty cents a bottle.” 

The deal was made. Lubie eagerly set to work. He used upa 
couple of bottles in the plant, getting the stuff free from Winston. 
It went over big. Everybody wanted to get stocked up by the 
bootlegger who sold real honest-to-goodness hot liquor, not corn 
whisky, but good old-fashioned Bourbon and rye. 

Now people’s got a good many (Continued on page I 3) 





HAT night it was a long time before Harvey 
got to sleep. His thoughts flowed in a broad 
unhurrying stream, carrying him with them 
as though he was nothing at all. What a 
driver a man’s mind can be, and how impotent a man is. 

He couldn’t be bothered with Summerest any more, that was 
certain. But the queer thing was that he suddenly knew that 
he was free of Lily Christine too, free of her for good. Yes, he had 
disentangled himself from the pattern of those two people’s lives; 
from now on he was separate from them. 

There was no sadness in this realization, nor yet any sense of 
relief. He hung suspended in a profound sense of his captivity. 

They would be together again, he knew that. He knew every- 
thing, lying in bed that night. Summerest needed Lily Christine 
to hold him together. He was no good, a daft unsure sort of man 
rotting with contrary blood instincts. And she loved the fellow, 
there was not a doubt of it. Something in her had recognized 
him as hers, she clung to him in her being, she was not complete 
without him. Yes, they would be together again. He had done 
her evil, but what did that matter? His evil was part of her too, 
part of the dark twisting river that bore them to fulfilment. And 
so they would be together again. 

But he, Harvey, must see to that. That was where he came 
in, for the last time. Of the three, Summerest and Lily Christine 
and himself, he was the strong one, in his new-found separateness 
from them. 

In his inmost consciousness he was afraid of Lily Christine. 
And he knew that Summerest must be too, and maybe that was 
why he was making this daft attempt to get away from her. Yes, 
~ their inmost consciousness they were afraid of Lily Christine, 
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(oop Woman 


the men who loved her. And 
this fear was like a 
springing from the best soil 
in them. : 

They were afraid of her be 
cause her standards were ip. 
stinctive, not mental or emo 
tional or traditional. She had 
a criterion, instinctively. And 
she lived up to it, instine 
tively, without effort. You 
couldn’t fill her up with the 
lies of tradition and prejudice 
and desire and comfort, with 
all the little daily corruptions 
of life. No, you couldn’t. 

His thoughts bore him on, 

He had to play a trick on Lily Christine, 
Yes, that was the way to put it. He had 
to play a trick on her. But, to begin with, 
he must not think any more whether she 
liked him or not. In the sum of their lives, 
that did not matter any more. He had to 
help those two back to their proper lives 
And he could do it only by standing away 
from her, by putting away from him the 
fear of her fine standards. 

In the morning, although he knew she 

must be back in London to see Summerest, 

“he did not telephone to her. Imagining 
them together, Lily Christine and that 
fellow, he smiled grimly. The interview 
would come to nothing, of course. Lily 
Christine pleading with him to come to.some other “arrange 
ment,” not to let her innocent friends in for this mess. Summerest, 
with his spidery selfishness, listening stonily, quite indifferent to 
any suffering of Harvey’s, thankful only that/she did not use the 
one weapon that must weaken him. 

Summerest simply would not be-able to withstand the appeal 
of her love for him. That was why he had slunk away to Pats 
The difficulty was, of course, that you couldn’t persuade Lily 
Christine to use such an argument. It wouldn’t be fair, to het 
mind. It would be blackmailing him to come back to her. 
wouldn’t do it. 

Well, she must be made to. There was a way he knew of. It 
wasn’t pleasant, but what did that matter? He would never s# 
her again. 

He knew Lily Christine would come to see him that day, after 
she had seen Summerest. It was a Saturday; he left Fleet Strett 
early in the afternoon and was in his study by four o’clock. He 
had some work to do for Monday’s paper, and settled himself a 
his writing-table to do it. Muriel was out with a friend at® 
matinée. 4 

Before shutting himself into the study he told the maid t@ 
show Mrs. Summerest in as soon as she came. He pic 
her coming in, let himself go to the thought of her. Well, this 
was the last time he would let dreams charm him. He knew sit 
would never see him again, that this was the last time. 

And she came, and she went, and he was left so witless he did 
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talk to him with the full sad seriousness of 


_ of his. And so she simply had not been able to 


_ He could not bear it; his plot almost collapsed. 


- properly while he was about it. ‘In this troublesome way . . 
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not know what to do. He was left decentral- 
ized, having no center in himself, but only in what 
she must be thinking of him. And what was she, 
the slim quick figure striding away from him, 
thinking of him? Dear Lord, what could she 
help but think of him! 

A few minutes was all she stayed with him, 
for all the way she had settled herself down to 


trusting friendship. No, she was not cold, but 
gave herself to him in all the trusting warmth 
of friendship. So what he had to do was made 
more difficult than ever. Well, it was a funny 
world. Nothing was ever made easy for you. 
That is, nothing worth doing. And wasn’t this 
worth doing? Wasn’t it just? Her happiness. 


HE told him that she had just left Ivor, and 
how he had been as she had feared he might 
be, hiding himself from her behind that profile 


get at him. 

She was sad, without a smile in her. She did 
not belittle her failure, did not belittle the hope- 
lessness of the dilemma her friend was in through 
her fault. She was sorry, she said. 

Then Harvey said what he had planned to 
say. He played his trick. Listening to his own 
words, they appalled him so much he almost 
broke down. It was like putting his thumb 
down on the friendship that was between them 
and pressing it down as hard as he could, leaving 
a nasty smudge instead of a friendship. 

How she looked at him, with a queer frightened 
surprise! 


But somehow he managed to go heavily on, driv- 
ing her back to the fellow by telling her that he, 
Harvey, on thinking the whole thing over, had 
come to the conclusion that it really was too hard 
on him and his wife to be entangled in her affairs in this trouble- 
some wav. 

Yes, “troublesome” was the word he used. Well, he had 
finished letting dreams charm him. He would do the thing 


” 


Her fine dark eyebrows, curved so faintly, contracted for an 


instant. “I know,” she said; “I know.” 


Then she sat very still, thoughtful. He could not look at her, 
n playing with a paper-weight. 

He existed only in her thoughts of him. It was terrible, the 
clearness with which he saw himself in her thoughts of him as she 
Sat there, very still, thoughtful. It was terrible, terrible. 

As for the part of him that was speaking, that didn’t exist, it 
Was a mouthing automaton, but in her thoughts of him he was 

ive and quivering with pain. Oh, it was terrible! 

She was proud, he said, and was sacrificing him to her pride. 

And he made himself look at her, to lend conviction to his 
ty She sat very still, thoughtful. She did not say anything 

“You see,” he said, “I’ve been thinking this thing over day 
and night since I last saw you—and I’ve come to a conclusion. 
The only conclusion.” He played with the paper-weight, not 
looking at her. “Need I tell you what it is?” 









































QAmbatriadi was terrified 
at Lily Christine's pro- 
posal that they run away 
together. He loved her 
but he turned her away. 








“Go on, please,” she said, so 
quietly that he scarcely made out 
the words. 

Then, he said, the only way 
to stop this foolish business going 
any further was for her to sacri- 
fice a little of her pride and tell 
Summerest that she loved him 
and could not let him go. Then 
and only then would he, Harvey, be let out of the muddle into 
which he had quite innocently fallen. 

“Yes,” she said quickly, “I see that. Only——” She stopped 
suddenly, seemed lost in thought. 

“Yes?” he said, unable to look at her. 

But she did not say anything more. 
quickly. 

He sat on at his writing-table, playing with the paper-weight. 
Suddenly he found he simply could not stay another moment in 
the room she had just left. There was a very faint perfume in 
the air; she was still in the room. 

He could not bear it, simply ran away from the picture. He 
esi into other rooms, glad that Muriel had not yet come 

ome. 

At his first words, how she had looked at him, with that queer 
frightened surprise! So is a deer afraid of dogs. Yes, they were 
after her, those broken loyalties. Summerest had failed her in 
friendship; now Harvey had failed her. ‘In this troublesome 
way,” he had said. And so she was left with her loyalties stuck 
like swords in her heart. 

He could not stay indoors, was too restless. He put on his 
overcoat and went out. The streets were glistening and greasy 
but it was not really raining, just dribbling. 
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She went away, very 
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He walked quickly, not knowing or caring where he went. So 
that was over—he would not see her again. She wouldn’t see him 
again; it would be too painful for her. Well, he could bear that; 
wasn’t there an end to all things? But what he could not bear 
was that she would try never to think of him, try to keep him 
from her mind as a memory not to dwell on. 

And she had trusted him too, infinitely. Yes, she trusted her 
friends. But he had turned on her, showing his teeth. And she 
had not protested at all. ‘I know,” she’d said; “I know.” Why? 
What nonsense! What had she known? 

The answer to that was terrible to him. She had known that 
he and she were different, that was it. That was why she had 
sat so still, lost in thought. After the first poignant surprise, she 
. had been quite resigned to the difference between 
them. She had thought: “Yes, he is right, in his 
way.” But his way was not her way. And it was not 
friendship’s way. But she had been resigned’ to 
it. Why should he be vothered with her troubles? 

It was troublesome for him, of course it was. 

He tried to make out what she would be doing 
now, at this moment. Maybe she would be with 
Summerest. Why, certainly she would. Wasn’t that 
why he-.had played this trick on her, to get her to 
go to the fellow and leave him not a leg to stand on 
by ‘saying*she could not bear this awful thing any 
more, that she loved him and could not let him go? 

Suddenly he.stopped dead, staring blankly down 
at the pavenient: Good Lord, suppose Summerest 
had been ‘right!: He had never given the fellow’s 
words a serious thought. Suppose he had been right 
in saying that she had finished with him for good, 
that she had let him go, that she could not take him 
back! Suppose the fellow had been right! 

He must have been walking at a good pace before 
that thought stopped him; he could feel the perspira- 
tion on his forehead. He stood there, staring blankly 
at the sodden pavement. 

Well! What a fool he had made of himself! Holy 
Moses, what a blamed fool! He and his tricks. As 
though an incapable silly ass like himself had it in 
him to play tricks on anybody with any success. 

Trying for her happiness—oh, indeed! And all he’d 
done had been to make a botch of the whole thing. 
Holy Moses, what a fool he was! He had left the 
one important point out of his calculations—entirely. 


UT it was no good making a fool of himself again 

by going to the other extreme, jumping to con- 

clusions. It was done now. What he had to do next 

was to find out what sort of mess he had got every- 
body into. ; 

He found he was by the Underground station at 
Knightsbridge. The clock pointed to a quarter to 
five. So only half an hour or so had passed since 
she had left him. She hadn’t had much time yet, 
anyhow, in which to think things over. That was 
something. 

What was it she had said when he had told her 
she must go to Summerest and tell him that... 
anyhow, what was it she had said? 

“Ves,” she’d said. “I see that. Only .. .” 

Yes, “only . . .” He hadn’t noticed that par- 
ticularly at the time. “Only . . .” It was a reserva- 
tion, indefinite, incalculable, limitless. What the 
_— was he to make of it? “Yes, I see that. 

ny 

But he knew what he had to make of it. He had 
been a prize fool, that’s what he had to make of it. 

And, in a flash, he saw what he must do now, at 
once. Ring her up and tell her the truth. Say he 
had talked nonsense to her. Say he had been trying 
to play a trick on her for her good without having 
considered the ins and outs of the thing carefully 
enough beforehand. 

He ran to one of the telephone-booths in the 
Underground, got his coppers ready. “Yes,” she’d 
said. “I see that. Only . . . I can’t go back to him, 
it’s quite impossible, how could we make a life to- 
gether again—after this—disloyalty?” Yes, that 
was it. She could forgive him, she would love him 
always, but she must let him go, wishing him all 
happiness. He was no use to her any more, he 


Lily. Christine 

had broken everything up. That was what that “only” meant 

When Harvey got the house, she was not in. But she might be 
in presently, Hempel said. He said he would try again in a while 

It seemed to him so important to reach her quickly. She’d fee 
this so badly, with her reverence for friendship. What had she 
said, that very first night they had met, when he had suggested 
helping her drive back to Southampton? “Now that I like you, 
I don’t feel so badly about being a nuisance to you’’? Something 
like that. He must reach her quickly. But where was she? If he 
hadn’t known that the Parwens were away for the weekend, he 
would have tried for her at their house. 

But he might see if Ambatriadi was in, have a talk with him, 
The Hyde Park Hotel was just over the way. It would calm him 


“I Lily Christine had broken a] 
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to see Ambatriadi. There would be some comfort in talking to a 
man‘almost as incapable as himself. He would tell Ambatriadi 
the whole thing, too. Yes, he would. 

Quite forgetting to ask at the desk if Ambatriadi was in, he 
found himself by the elevator. He asked to be taken to the top 
floor. Then he began a little aimless wandering up and down the 

ges. He had no idea of the number of Ambatriadi’s rooms, 

nt he remembered how the door lay. He knocked on a likely 

door, and Ambatriadi himself opened it as though he were Hora- 
tius defending the bridge. 

“Harvey!” he said, gloomily enough, still defending the door- 
-way. Harvey hesitated, nonplused, not wanting to go in where 
he was not welcome. “Come in, come in!” Ambatriadi said. 
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Harvey did not take off his coat, though it was wet enough. 
He felt very embarrassed, like a small boy. He muttered some- 
thing about happening to be passing. 

“You’ve just missed Lily Christine,” Ambatriadi said, pacing 
about. “Or did you run across her downstairs?” 

Harvey stared at Ambatriadi foolishly. He felt an awful fool 
for having just missed Lily Christine. That sort of thing only 
happened to a born fool. Luck wasn’t with him today, obviously. 
Nor with her. And so she had come straight to Ambatriadi. To 
her old true friend from the new false one. Well, wasn’t it natural? 
And what had she said to him? 

But you couldn’t tell much from just looking at Ambatriadi, 
except that he was upset, nervous about (Continued on page 112) 


‘probably, thought Harvey. Suppose it was crushed. The idea of her pain made him feel sick. 











ELL, sir, Ray Long, you 
could have knocked me 
down with a feather. If 
anybody there had a 
feather handy when this thing hap- 
pened, they could just have hauled off 
and knocked me as cold as that much 
kraut. Another thing, it made a true 
believer out of me. Never tell me again 
that this spiritualism is the bunk. 

_ Because I know better since I had 
my talk with Man Friday. It was so 
convincing, so absolutely, as you might 
say, on the dead level, that you had to 
accept it whether you wanted to or not. 

You know yourself how skeptical I’ve always been on spiritual- 
ism. I’d seen so many of these so-called manifestations in my 
time—and then I’d seen them exposed by Harry Houdini. 

Once when I was a reporter on a New York evening paper, the 
city editor detailed me to go over across the Bridge and sit in 
on some séances and write stories for the paper about what I 
saw and what I heard. But I didn’t see anything or hear any- 
thing that would make a follower out of me. With me it was the 
other way. The more I saw of the stuff the less inclined I was to 
accept any of it. I listened to rappings and watched tables get 
up in the air and waltz about but, after you’ve seen one table 
waltzing you’ve seen ’em all. 

I certainly met a great many unusual types, though—you 
know, haunted-looking, spook-eyed, shaggy people who were so 
busy delving into the occult they didn’t have time to do-anything 
about their scalp trouble or get a little dental work done. I bet 
you that if I ran into one dandruff-fancier I ran into ‘fifty. 

And I got awfully fed up, communing with departed little 
Indian maids named Bright Eyes and Frightened Fawn who 
still had adenoids and the sniffles and lisped a very bum grade of 
laundry-Chinese. : 

But this Man Friday business was different. It was on a 
Tuesday night and having nothing else to do, I dropped in on 
what you might call an amateur séance. Friends of mine had 
been telling me about the medium, saying she wasn’t a bug or a 
professional even and didn’t work for hire but only for the pure 


love of the thing, and they said she certainly had a very strange . 


something or other about her, and so on and so forth. 

So this Tuesday night that I’m telling you about, my curiosity 
got the better of me and I joined the mystic circle. And almost 
the very first crack out of the box who should materialize but 
the party that had been one of my favorite characters ever since, 
as a small boy, I began reading about him—Man Friday. 


Yes sir, Ray, it was none other 
than Man Friday in person. He 
showed up unexpectedly. Not even 
the medium was expecting him, 
You could tell that from the way 
she acted at the time even though 
she was in a trance; and later on 
when she came out of it and we 
told her what had been going on, 
she said it was just as much of a 
surprise to her as it had been to 
the rest of us. 

That was just the beginning of 
the surprises. For instance, now, 
take Man Friday’s accent: He 
didn’t have any, that I could no- 
tice. In fact, if you left out his 
complexion, which was dark and 
looked darker with the lights 
turned down the way they were, 
he seemed to have no outward sug- 
gestion of the aborigine about him 
at all. 

I asked him about that—his 
diction, I mean, and his up-to-date 
way of expressing himself—and 
he said he’d have to confess 
that his conversation originally 
had been very chop-suey but he'd 
improved it by practising and had 
perfected it in the place where he 
went after he passed on. 


He said that at the start, when 


he first landed there, he figured he must be in Heaven, the climate 
being such an improvement on the climate where he came from 
and not nearly so much smoke or so many cinders flying around as 
you'd find nowadays in Pittsburgh or Cincinnati or almost any 
modern manufacturing center, and the company, although mixed, 
being so lively and friendly and, on the whole, satisfied with things. 
But after a while when he observed that such a large proportion of 
those who’d been there longer than he had spoke English and 
more of the same pouring down the chute all the time, he 

up his mind it couldn’t be Heaven and he was right, it wasn't. 


H: satp the English-speaking population was constantly in- 
creasing—Modernists arriving under consignment from the 
Fundamentalist crowd, having, as you might say, been prayed in; 
and people who while on this earth had disbelieved that the Vol- 


stead Act was divinely inspired; and parties who’d taken the 


wrong tack on the subject of total immersion as opposed to 
baptism by sprinkling; and also,those who’d made the mistake 


of antagonizing the Ku Kluxes or other reform elements; and 90 


forth. He said it seemed to him that the society had been im- 
proving right along and particularly so of recent years since the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, because so many of the 
recent arrivals seemed to be so glad to get there that just having 
them present helped to liven up things. : 

He said he wouldn’t think of moving elsewhere and : 
the chances of winding up in a locality where probably they 
had religious discussions and political discussions, not for any 
amount you might care to mention. 

Having got him onto this topic I took advantage of the first 
break in the talk to steer him off of it. I was interested in re 
what his impressions had been, living so long on that desert i 


with Robinson Crusoe. From reading the book I knew what 


Crusoe thought about Man Friday’s inhibitions and all, but now 
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what I wanted to get at was the other side of the picture. Well, day I was speaking with a friend of mine—Sitting Bull it was, 
sir, he opened up like a family album! You’d have thought he’d and a very good old scout he is, too, although still somewhat 
been looking for just such an opportunity for the last two hun- embittered—and he was saying that the world at large never 
dred and fifty years. Maybe he had, at that. had got the angle of his crowd about that scrap on the Little 

“T’m glad you brought this up,” he says; that’s the way he Bighorn that time; they’d only got the U. S. Army’s angle on 
starts in. “Because,” he says, “I’m expecting a long-distance it, else they might have a different opinion about some of its 




















> other call on the ouija-board from Los Angeles any minute—what with historical merits. 
n. He all these new improvements a fellow can’t have any privacy any “That’s how it was, more or less, in my own case. Who outran 
ot even more, even if he’s dead; so I’d like to work a few stanzas about the _all three of the fellows who chased me when I’d dusted off down 
g him. old man off my chest before I have to leave. What was it,” he the beach to keep them from working me up into a Blue Plate 
le way says to me, “that you particularly wanted to ask about?” Special? I did, that’s who, all by my lonesome. Who outswam 
though “Well,” I says, “let’s go into your experiences with him after “em? Nobody else but your little friend here. Who had to do all 
iter on he rescued you from those fellow countrymen of yours from the quick thinking and the earnest dodging and the swift 
ind we over on os mainland — brought vee along to QUI footwork while R. ay oan was nou: repr 
ing on, furnish the raw material, as it were, for the RO y up yonder in the bushes trying to make up 
ch of a shore dinner they were expecting to have. ——_ WQ \ \ Wrz See . his mind whether he’d depend on the 
een to What sort of a time did you have from — \ y yy “Zz efficacy of Christian prayer or a shot- 
then on?” ‘ => G3 — "= _ gun and, like a true white man, 
ning of “Rotten,” he says; “on the — — finally shelving the prayer proposi- 
2, NOW, whole, darn’ rotten.” = --.. — tion and putting his trust in a 
+ He “You astonish me,” I says. = —~ load of slugs? Who cut off the 
ild no- “You wouldn’t be so ter- ~~ head of the surviving visitor 
out his ribly much astonished if —~ —the one that Crusoe had 
rk and -you’'d been there,’ he ¢, 3 hs. — beaned after coming out 
lights says. “The trouble with of his trance? Yours 
y were, _ you,” he says, “is that = ~~... ‘Eruly. 
rd sug- you only read the stuff = ~ ‘*Get meright on 
ut him he wrote. You didn’t = ™ this, though,” he says. 
have to live with him == — “I’m not the one to 
at—his —just you and him = — be ungrateful for past 
to-date _ and nobody else but == — — favors. As a poor 
f—and the live stock—and 9 =— _—  benighted savage I 
confess listen to him day = — wasn’t built that 
gi after day and year —==_ —— way. Being grate- 
ut he'd after year! Nosir, = “-—— ful is one of the 
nd had you didn’t and I ——— — qualities that we 
rere he did. You weren’t —— — _ savages have; not, 
coopedupwith —— —— __ mind you, as spor- 
, when him on the same =— _—— adic exceptions to 
climate spotandnochance == — the rule, like some ; 
e from togetawayto = “= _I might mention, | 
yund as yourself some- = *2 — but universally and 
st any where and rest up 9 —‘“ = as a whole breed. 
i yourears,andIwas. == 4 —= Anyhow, let me say 
“And besides, he = #7 this: any debt that I 
rtion of didn’t rescue me. I <= ever owed to the old 
sh and mean to say, if = man was squared up 
> made you’re coming right =! long ago with com- 
wasn’t, down to cases, that I = pound interest to date, 
more or less rescued = added on and piled 
tly in- myself, and you’ve only “= up. He helped to get 
om the jot to read between the EN me out of a jam, but, by 
yed in; es of his chapter on that py te : gollies, I paid for it. 
he Vol- part of it to see that I’m — : iw “Believe me,” he says, 
en the t. Naturally, being a S78 ay, > going on, “there were a 
sed to ite man and belonging = _Ross ” Se ci ab lot of things that he 
nistake to the Superior or Anglo- =_ 37 wwe Ww Le slurred over, a lot of places 
and $0 Saxon race—a race whose - ==. 26 a0 we Ne where he gave everybody 
en im- superiority dated clear ey, nce aE NY Pe oe but himself the worst of it. 
ice the back to the time when = 17 WW i —— Well, I guess any man who 
-of the they got hold of firearms = ‘ writes an autobiography 
having ahead of our folks—he a does that. The average 


being thus and so and all autobiography is simply 


ing § the rest of it, and I being : ‘ M : : an argument for the de- 
oy stil as about once in so often To T his Piece R. OBB fense, I figure. But he 


or any in his kindly white man’s 2 2 certainly knew how to plas- 
tee ee = Reveals the “Low-down’’ on tzu tepesonsl com 
a ; Savage, why, naturally he all that covering up on 
| — oo —— all the best of : his part, he’s continually 5 
/ BE in that book he wrote. M 2 giving himself away. :. 
ut now “Here only just the other R, OBINSON RUSOE : 


“Take the place where - 
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owns up that when he first discovers a footprint in the sand 
he gets into such a fit of panic that he waits three whole days, 
and him between a sweat and a swoon every hour of the time, 
before it occurs to him to make comparisons so he can find 
out whether that track is one of his own tracks or has been 
made by a visiting fireman. 

“Or take where he admits that he spends five or six months 
cutting down a cedar tree and trimming it up and shaping it off 
and digging it out into something remotely resembling a scow 
before he discovers that he can’t slide it down to the water owing 
to his having built it on the wrong slope of the hill—can’t move 
it, even. 

“What does he do then? Why, he sits down and makes a lot 
of calculations and the result of this is that he finds out it will 

‘take him from ten to twelve years, working ten hours a day, to 
dig a canal from the ocean up to his little old Noah’s ark and then, 
assuming the canal, when he gets it finished, will be deep enough 
and wide enough to float her, it’s no mortal cinch he can launch 
her without getting himself all squashed out Jike a flapjack when 

‘she comes off the ridge. I pointed that passage out to Archimedes 
and Sir Isaac Newton one time—it’s on Page 121, as I recall— 
and I thought they’d die laughing. You could hear ’em all over 
Gehenna. 

“Or once again, to bring the matter a little closer to home, 
Id like to call your attention to the fact that all through his 
reminiscences Crusoe has me talking a farce-comedy brand of 
pidgin-English. Brother, that’s some more of the old Herkimer 
County apple butter! Ill admit to you that for a while I wasn’t 
a very proficient elocutionist in his tongue but long before we 
quit that island I was slinging the language about as well as he 
could—better, in fact, when it came to pronouncing things 
properly. For instance, not being a Britisher born, I didn’t go 
round bleating out ‘Stroidnary!’ or ‘Only fahncy, now!’ every 
time I ran into some perfectly simple and obvious thing that just 
hadn’t happened to come under my attention 
before. 

“And once I’d learned to spell the word out I 
couldn’t see any particular virtue in saying ‘Maud- 
lin’ when the letters made it ‘Magdalen’ or ‘Sin- 
jun’*when I meant ‘St. John.’ And I never so 
far forgot myself as to say ‘Q’ when I wanted to 
say ‘Thank you.’ And when I liked a thing I 
came right out in the open and said I liked it. <b 


I didn’t murmur something about its being ‘not 
harf bad’ as though I was ashamed to have 
emotions or enthusiasms about an article 
which struck me as being first-rate. 

“Gosh almighty, the hours I put in humoring 


him! That part was almost as bad as having to 
pretend I wasn’t bored when he was spinning out 
the details of some job he’d done or hadn’t done 
before I joined up with him. He’d take a couple 
of months, evening after evening, to describe 
something that had taken place in a couple of 
hours and probably didn’t amount to a hill of 
beans, one way or the other, while it was taking 
place; that was his style, he being a typical Nor- 
dic. And then he’d go back and repeat himself 
like a blooming anthem, and bring out the points 
where he’d shown a magnificent intelligence or a 
splendid deftness, and he’d dwell heavily on that. 
I never got so sick of a desert island in all my life, 
before or since. 

“And as I just now said, he had to be humored. 
Against my will and my better judgment, I let 
him back me into a pair of leather pants, also a 


shirt. -To begin with, the 

weather didn’t call for clothes Bis 

and I’d never worn any clothes, re 
and felt uncomfortable as the = 
dickens all the time I was : ZPY one $3 
wearing ’em—all sweaty and » OO TOAW a\ 
itchy. But nothing would do CI 


him but that I must be all 
toz7ed out in goat-hides like 

a comic valentine of Santa , 
Claus. 

“Later on, when I began to 
pick up his language—of 
course, being a true Anglo- 
Saxon, he never tried to pick 
up mine—he explained to me 
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that being naked wasn’t modest even though there was nobody 
else present to be shocked by your nakedness and even though, 
on top of that, you’d always been accustomed to cruising about 
in your birthday suit: He just said that in dear old England 
clothes were being worn, and that was all there was to it so far 
as he was concerned, except that he frequently regretted he 
couldn’t dress for dinner. 

“With him the debate ended right there. He couldn’t seem to 
get it through his crust that there couldn’t have been such a 
thing as immodesty in the world until some dirty-minded person 
invented breeches—that a rabbit or a snake isn’t self-conscious 
when wearing nothing at all but its own skin, so why should a 
normal human being be that way? 

“T had to let him teach me the liquor habit, too, and once I’d 
got it, it took me years to get over it. 

“T was quite a stew at one time. I’d never tasted the stuff 
before, not because my folks were bigoted teetotalers but because 
being rude, untutored, uncivilized savages, when we wanted to 
be happy or warlike or humorous or to sing and dance, we didn’t 
require any artificial stimulant to get us started, so naturally 
there’d never been any of it around the camp where we lived. 

“But that morning—you’ll recall the morning: I mean, in a 
minute—when we went out to tackle the gang that had landed 
on our island with a couple of prisoners—no excuse me, his 
island; that’s the way he always referred to it—that morning 
before we jumped that bunch, he gave me a big slug of rum to 
keep my courage up. I may have needed suspenders to keep my 
hair panties up but, take it from me, my courage didn’t require 
any bracing. Just the prospect of a good scrap was enough 
for me. But he took one—four fingers straight—and he fixed 
me up with the same dose and it was the first fight I ever was 
in where I had a hangover afterwards. 

“From that time on until I took a brace on myself, I never 
went anywhere without a flask on my hip. 

“That was the fight, you’ill recall, 
when we saved the Spanish cast- 
away and the member of my own 
tribe who afterwards let on to be my 
father?” 

“But he was your father, wasn’t 
he?” I asked. “The book says——” 

“Certainly the book says that, and 
Crusoe believed all along from that 
first moment that he was, but, be- 
tween us, he wasn’t my father any 
more than he was yours. He was . 
just an old eating-acquaintance of 
mine. I recognized him the mo- 
ment I saw him where he was lying 
in their abandoned boat, all tied 
and waiting to be called for lunch. 
And, bangol right there the idea of 
claiming to be his long-lost son came 
into my head. I knew the notion 
would appeal to Crusoe as a very . 
touching and dramatic coincidence - 
that he could work off five or six’ 
thousand words about in the mem- 
oirs. I’d discovered that, being 
highly civilized, he craved to dress. 
up everything and particularly every- . 
thing which happened to him, with . 
heroic and sentimental frills instead - 
of letting it stand on its own menits 
the way my people would. Besides, 
it would make better reading and - 
help sell the book, so I decided on 
the spet to gratify the big boss. 

“So while I was unwrapping the 
other native, I tipped him the word 
in our own lingo and he caught om 
and we staged a family-reunion 
scene which, if I do say it mysell, 
was pretty tolerably good for a 
that hadn’t been rehearsed. And — 

Uncle Whiskers fell for it, hook, lime 
and sinker, and gave us his blessing; 
and that night in the hut, the poor 
old fur-bearer almost wrote his head 
off getting his notes down while - 
they were still fresh in his mind. 
The other (Continued on page 14 
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OMEN loved Michael Phillips. 

earnest young look in his eyes. 
They held you anyway, those eyes. They were 
so eager, so enthusiastic; trying to see everything 
at once; never wanting to miss the tiniest iota of excitement be- 
cause the world was a wonderful place, and it felt great to be alive. 
The expression was not their only invigorating feature. It was 
the color that made you stare in amazement and suddenly realize 
that this was positively the first time you ever kad seen a person 
whose eyes were a bronze shade of gold, enhanced by sparkling 
amber lights. No matter what scandals you heard whispered 
and more often shouted about him—no matter what he did— 
you knew he could not be really bad, and still possess such eyes. 
Men liked Michael Phillips. And that is al- 
ways a good sign. He was very strong, muscu- 
lar. A he-man, who spent three solid hours 
each day in New York’s favorite gymnasium. 
Some said he happened to be a square-shooter 
when it came to business deals, but most peo- 
ple were not apt to agree with this opinion, es- 
pecially after hearing the fairly accurate details 
concerning his escapades and the disgraceful 
way he played upon the sympathies of his nu- 
merous sweethearts in order to gain material 
advantages. They claimed it would have been 
bad enough, providing he was poor, but con- 
sidering his vast fortune, well, there just was no 
excuse for such nefarious behavior. Women in 
articular liked to exaggerate the accounts of 
meanness; women who had proved themselves remarkably 
susceptible to Michael’s charms. Of course such critics might be 
fight according to their fashions; still, even they did not know 

in the beginning, before he met Fay. 
He had everything: good looks, money, health and youth. 
That strong fighting chin of his was held high in the air. He 
ted a supreme sense of power. He was taller than the aver- 
age man and boasted such broad shoulders. Michael Phillips, the 
least blasé of all his crazy circle. 

And it was a crazy circle. He hobnobbed with everybody. An 
inate conglomeration of people. Ham and _ not-so- 


He had such an 


ham actors, rushed-to-death newspaper men, bored millionaires, 
heir still more bored wives, self-admiring motion-picture celebri- 
ties, little obscure extras, great boxing champions, flashy boot- 
Ts, retired bankers, tired clerks, pretty débutantes and 

Wettier chorus girls. Anyone was his friend. 
g Michael’s short life he had traveled all over the world; 
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peered into every nook and cranny of society, and You instinc- 
tively sensed as you met him that here was a person who actively 
lived in the present, devoting his terrific spirit and vigor to the 
task of loving things—to the last drop of pleasure that could be 
squeezed from a twenty-four-hour day. 

When he danced you saw he was having a wonderful time. 
Even the way he relished food was a revelation. There were no 
gluttonous traits about the boy, yet you knew that after he sat 
down and ordered a meal he was sure to derive one hundred per- 
cent pleasure from the hors-d’euvres to the 
demi-tasse. A porterhouse steak or a sweet 
southern praline could send him into ecstasies. 
Somehow you liked watching him eat. He was 
just bursting with health and vitality. 

You liked watching him swim. A hardy but 
graceful Adonis in a bathing-suit. In fact, you 
liked watching him live. And that was what 
scared you. It seemed difficult to refrain from 
being frightened for him; frightened he would 
get hurt, and a careless someone bruise those 
fine inner feelings. Michael Phillips, who re- 
garded the world as a great playground, and 
himself as a lucky boy. Michael Phillips, who 
looked upon everyone with the glorious golden 
eyes of a young idealist, and who loved life so. 

The Fay interlude occurred just a few months after Michael 
went to work. It actually began during his first vacation. He 
had suddenly entered upon a business career because Bud Nixon, 
that pleasant-faced lawyer who was both self-made and con- 
sequently self-opinionated, chanced to tell him that he was miss- 
ing the thrill of earning his first dollar. 

Up to that time work was something entirely foreign to 
Michael. It meant a word you read about in books, if you had 
nothing better to do than read. As he rebelled against losing any 
sensation this world offers its inhabitants, Michael listened to 
Nixon’s advice and immediately began looking around for a 
suitable occupation. 

Oh, he always had possessed an elaborate office with a perfectly 
equipped bar and his name embossed in large gilt letters on the 
imposing door. An office that was really presided over by a 
high-salaried manager, who attended to the estate of Michael’s 
late father, and only apologetically bothered the son when 5 
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needed the latter’s signature on important but usually, to 
Michael, puzzling documents. The office also had a secretary, 
who had worked for Michael’s business czar of a father and 
carried on by serving the good-natured manager. A secretary 
who could have told skeptics a few facts concerning Michael’s 
rather renowned heart, that is now said to be made entirely of 
flint. 

How often had she heard her young employer angrily rave 
anent his debtors, and then, when they came for judgment, look 
bewildered, turn appealingly to the manager and gravely hand 
them checks. How often had she watched Michael’s boyish face, 
as an elderly but wayward tenant poured forth a sob-story. Al- 
ways, the sad and somewhat fictitious tales caught Michael’s 
sympathy, causing his eyes to glisten and forcing just a gleam of 
‘a tear to rise, deepening the odd sun pigments that surrounded 
his pupils. The secretary could have told you many such sur- 
prising facts, but she was a confidential secretary and did not 
reveal anything. 

Michael intended to find a business all his own. An interest 
that would have absolutely no connection with the properiies, 
mortgages and huge real estate holdings which had- belonged to 
his father and now rested under his own name. The manager 
could and did take 
care of those respon- 
sibilities. Michael 
wanted something 
different from dry 
bonds or dull apart- 
ment-houses. 

After careful con- 
sideration he decided 
upon insurance. 
The hours were easy. 




















QIt did not matter to Fay that 
the prince possessed nothing but 
bis title, or that she bad not 
met him. She flirted ontra- 
geously. Michael sat aghast. 


On the Dotted Line 


He would be a free man. He knew lots of wealthy folks. He 
could become a crackerjack salesman and insure all his friends 
There was a great deal of money in it too. The commissions 


were enormous. It surely would be a snap. And he became q 


welcome agent for a national life insurance company. 

But it was not a snap. Michael discovered that the jovial 
expressions of his pals were apt to change whenever he mentioned 
his new pursuit, and following two months of what he regarded 
as intensive plugging, of spending huge amounts from his own 
pocket lavishly entertaining prospective male customers, of 
using the entire force of his magnetic personality, he took stock 
and came face to face with an astounding situation. He had 
written only one insurance policy, and that was for himself. 


UcH a depressing discovery only lessened Michael’s faith in 

his own ability, so he made up his mind to take a vacation, 

It would do him good, freshen his view-point; and when he 

returned to New York, he would once more be fit to pick up 

the cudgels for this new battle of business. Perhaps, out there 
in Los Angeles, he might even find a stray customer. 

He continued manufacturing excuses to himself. The truth 
of the matter being that Michael was bored, and such a state 
seemed definitely against his principles. Life was too short an 
affair for stale emotions. He did not cherish the idea of being 
a failure. He wanted to get away. A vacation sounded like a 
fairly good alibi. 

Fay appeared during his first evening in California. At that 
time there still remained a certain naive quality in Michael’s make. 
up. He actually thought Fate had a hand in his meeting with Fay, 
Was he not up in his rooms, all alone and feeling sort of blue? He 
always felt that way when he arrived in a strange city. He forgot 
for a few moments that he was twenty-three years old, had plenty 
of money and looked like a motion-picture star. He only re 
membered he possessed no living relatives, and that sometimes 
even he, Michael Phillips, the Michael Phillips, could be very 
lonesome. 

He gloomily sat on the edge of the bed, when the telephone 
rang sharply, making him start, and cutting him like the keen 
blade of a knife. He picked up 
the receiver. He uttered a gruff 
hello. To his astonishment 4 
feminine voice laughed through 
the dark, ugly instrument. A 
voice reminiscent of silvery bells. 

‘‘Michael dear,’’ came the 
musical sounds, “I’ve been wait- 
ing and waiting. I’m positively 
starved. Whatever is the mat- 
ter?” 

He held his breath. He tried 
to think. He did not knowa 
lady in Los Angeles—a lady who 
had such.a voice and who could 
be waiting and waiting. 

“Huh?” was what he said. 

‘““Michael, Michael! You 
naughty boy! Aren’t you fee- 
ing well? Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

Was there anything she could 
do? Of course she could dine 
with him on this lonely night, 
and then he groaned. How 
stupid not to have thought of 
it before. She must have the 
wrong Michael! 

“Michael, why don’t you ale 
swer me?” The voice was 4 
trifle querulous this time. 

And Michael Phillips, always 
on the lookout for excitement, 
answered, “You could have dilk 
ner with me.” 

“Now I really think youre 
crazy!”’ ejaculated the voice. 
‘Only three hours ago you invi 


waiting and waiting, so you 

me again. Oh, my goodness 

ably startled. : 
Michael gasped. She also 







me to dinner, and here I am, 


And the voice trailed off, ador 
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must have discovered the operator’s mistake. He fervently 
she would not hang up the receiver, and grinned with 
when she spoke again. ; 

“That stupid switchboard girl!” The silvery bells were in- 

sant now. “1 bet—I mean—lI’m sure she’s given me the 

apartment. I’m so sorry. I beg your pardon. Isn’t this 
Dalton? I mean, I’m just positive it isn’t!’ The voice 
was quite confused, and altogether embarrassed. 

“Tt’s a Michael, but not Dalton. Phillips is the surname. I 
hope you do not think I am impertinent.” He spoke in the 
suavest of tones. 

“Qh, dear no! I mean yes! I mean—well, I was careless not 
to have found out right away. I suppose it really is half my own 
fault. I just seem never to grow up; but you see, he promised 
to take me to dinner, and I’ve been waiting for perfect ages!” 

“Could I not perform the duties of the other Michael?” he 


“You do sound interesting, but you would think I was a ter- 
rible person. I never did such a thing before—I mean, meeting 
someone I don’t know; but it would serve Michael Dalton good 

° t!”’ 
— you will meet me! Please—don’t you believe in 
romance at all?” He was not quite sure, but the silvery bells 
seemed to sigh. 

“I keep looking for it, so I guess I believe.” 

“Well, why not take a chance on me. We only live once, you 

33 


“All right!” The voice was gay and reckless, as if it never 
before had dared such an enticing adventure. “I'll meet you in 
halfan hour. I’ll be in my car, directly-in front of the St. James. 
It’s a canary-colored car. There’s not another one like it here. 
You can’t miss!” 

“Wait a moment!” he cried. “You didn’t tell me your name!” 

For just a second the voice giggled delightfully. Then it 
youchsafed an answer. 

“Fay Waring Bennett.” And the receiver clicked, cutting off 
the silvery bells. ; 


Ma leaped into the air. What luck! Of course he should 
have had the sense to know that anyone with a voice like 
that would be an international beauty. Fay Waring Bennett! He 
had heard her name a million times. The most publicly married 
woman in America. Her divorces were tabloid history. Was it 
three or four millionaire husbands? He laughed happily. He 
often had seen her pictures in the papers. She was gorgeous- 
hoking. Had a famous collection of jewels too. People would 
be bound to point her out when she danced with him. 


“Look who’s with Michael Phillips! Fay Waring Bennett!” ¢ 


He was young enough to love that sort of notoriety. 
He wagered they would make a striking-looking 
couple. Her dainty blondness silhouetted against his 
tall, dark figure. He dressed hurriedly. Fate was 
certainly wonderful to play such a kind trick on him. 
Just think, if the operator had not given the wrong 
apartment—but Fate was lovely. Why, she even 
saw to it that both their names were Michael! Such a 
fortunate coincidence! And he laughed aloud, for he 
believed he was born under a lucky 


star. 

Michael would not have credited 
Fate with quite so much understanding 
ifat that moment he could have caught 
aglimpse of Fay Waring Bennett. 

She sat, a lovely figure, at her 5 
dressing-table, putting the finishing 
touches to the evening’s toilet. While 
her maid went to fetch the soft white 
@mine wrap, she took one last look 
at a newspaper that lay before her. 
Her eyes centered upon a certain para- 

resting under the social notes. 
rt sentence listing Michael Phillips 
aMong the new arrivals at the St. 
James Hotel. 
_ Of course she knew all about him. 
was an important part of her 
life, knowing facts concerning people— 
Mich people. She could never have 
Men from the lowly position of an 
wknown barber’s daughter to the ex- 
alted status belonging to the ex-wife of 
millionaires, if she had not used 
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her wits. Fay Waring Bennett prided herself on her brains as 
well as her beauty. 

She now gazed into the mirror. Certainly, she never looked 
the thirty-five years that wise folks credited to her. Catty 
women claimed small blond ladies always kept their youth. 
She openly laughed at their jealous opinions and considered 
most women to be dubs, stupid. At present they said she was 
searching for a fourth husband. Well, supposing they were 
right! Some cannot even land one, let alone three! 

She glanced once more at the note concerning Michael, and 
smiled as she remembered his astonished young voice when he 
first had heard her own. There was something irresistible about 
a boy in his twenties. His very gullibility amused her. She 
hoped to heaven he would not take it into his head to inquire 
whether a man by the name of Michael Dalton actually was 
registered at the St. James. Good old standby, thinking of 
the similarity of names plus the wrong-number gag. 

“Gosh, that was easy,” she commented, and applied a pale 
pink buffer to her already overpolished nails. 

A few minutes later she stepped into her car. 

“The St. James,” she ordered, and like a contented purring 
kitten settled back among the comfortable cushions. 

She recognized him immediately. He stood there waiting for 
her, a handsome, dark-haired boy whose burning eyes reflected 
the golden shade of a 


































sunset. He jumped for- 
ward and helped her 
alight. 


“Hello, big bear,” said 
Fay Waring Bennett, as 
she glanced up at his six 
feet of muscular splendor. 

He (Cont. on page 122) 
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Do you know 
that You 
Never Sleep 
“Like a Log”? 


@ That the Average Person Moves once in every I4 
Minutes of Sleep? @ That if you had Absolute Insomnia for 
@ That there’s a Simple Explanation for Dreams? 


en Days You'd Die? 


Y HEN I am asleep I am dead to the world. And this 
world right now is more interesting than it ever 
has been before—and I know so little of it! There 

: is so much I want to know, so much I want to do, 
much I want to explore! Why, it seems to me that if I had 
ndreds of years more I could not satisfy my curiosity. 
cannot hope to live many more years—perhaps ten or 
aty, possibly even thirty. And for each four years of my life 
st lose one in sleep—lie dead to the world like a log, like an 
ecile, like a bear in a winter cave, like a cabbage in a cellar. 
already have lost fifteen years. What could I not do with 
n! And what have I to show for them but a few. nightmares 
id a lot of senseless dreams? And J am to go on losing one year 
at tofevery four. . 

Tresent that. I should like to salvage that one year out of every 
fir that I must lose. I cannot get back the fifteen years lost; 
it henceforth I should like to sleep less and live more. 

How do you feel about it? Would you like to get along with- 
t sleep? Would you like to salvage two, four, or six hours 
ich day of the eight you now lose in sleep? Of course you love 
ep. But do you love life more and would you sleep less? 
Ould you ration your sleep if you could? 

a matter of fact we do ration our sleep. Mine is the usual 
ght hours a day. I can work or play for fifty hours and then 

p for ten and feel fit again, but with less than fifty hours’ sleep 

en days I slow down appreciably. Which means that 
try to save five hours from sleep in a week I have five hours 

time for work, but I can’t use it effectively—thus there is 
net gain in work done, and probably a loss. 

said “probably.” I do not know. No one knows. In fact, 
w have paid much attention to sleep. Your family physician 
Obably does not know what sleep is. Ask him why you must 

e fifty or sixty hours’ sleep a week, and he certainly will not 
know. Yet he cheerfully prescribes sleep as a “restorative,” and 

n prescribe drugs for sleeplessness. Ask him to tell you how 

are ‘“‘res:ored” during sleep, and he will talk in generalities. 

k him if you can get along for a year with twenty hours’ sleep 
week, and he will say he does not know. 

Sleep, like life, is a relative term. As we are more alive or 
lert at times than we are at others, so there are degrees or 

pths of sleep. But there is no known single criterion for sleep, 
either of human beings or of other animals. There cannot be. 
fhy this is so will be plainer when we look into sleep itself. 

at is sleep? What do I do when “now I lay me down Be 
iously, I take the weight off my feet; that allows the muscles 
my legs to relax. I also take the strain off the muscles of my 
and shoulders; they too may now relax, as may also the 
les of my neck which hold my head in position when I sit or 
ind. In other words, when I lay me down I throw my entire 
of motor (or skeletal) muscles out of gear, as it were; they 

no longer called on for work. 

n my recumbent position it also follows that my motor 

scles are no longer sending the same kind of messages to my 
al nervous system as they send when I sit, stand, or walk. 

at frees my central nervous system for the time being of the 
k of eternally adjusting the hundreds of muscles and millions 


of muscle engines which must work ceaselessly when my motor 
mechanism is in action. And because my motor mechanism has 
gone out of action, my blood is not called upon to supply it with 
the fuel necessary to keep it in action. Thus more fuel now be- 
comes available for the purely vegetative or visceral processes 
of my body. 

But when I finish the above line of that childhood prayer and 
add “‘to sleep,” what more do I do than allow my motor mechan- 
ism to relax and put it away for the day, as it were? I close my 
eyes, and thereby deprive myself of my most important means 
of getting information about the world in which I live. When 
my eyes are closed I suddenly stop that endless stream of stimuli 
which beat upon them and which lead to countless activities 
throughout my body. 

This closing of my eyes is roughly analogous to: what happens 
in a central telephone exchange when its busiest subscriber hangs 
up for the day—no more messages from that source. 

To get the full significance of this, think over for a minute the 
number of. things you have done in the last hour because of 
messages transmitted to your central nervous system through 
your eyes. Even though those messages led to no action in your 
arms or legs, they did lead to an unending stream of activity in 
your speech mechanism: you were thinking; and thinking is 
motor action. Unless you are intensively engaged in some 
specific problem, your thinking mechanism is at work in ceaseless 
random activity, whether your eyes are stimulated merely by the 
light of the fire or the light from the moon and stars. Countless, 
endless stimuli bombard your Central as long as your eyes are 
open. To close them is to shut out the world of illuminated 
objects. 


HAT else do you do when you lie down to sleep? What 

other lines of communication to your central nervous 

system, what other sources of stimuli which impel to action, do 

you shut out? Sounds? No; sounds can still get at us when we 

try to sleep and even after we are asleep. Any noise, especially 
if unusual or not monotonous, may keep us awake. 

But just the same when we try to go to sleep we do what we 
can to make our ears deaf to sounds. We do not turn our heads 
to try to determine their direction as we do when awake. Sounds 
which might stimulate or rouse us to some sort of exploratory 
action if we were on our feet, lead to no action when we are goir.g 
to sleep, and are, as it were, unheard when we are asleep. 

I am accustomed to going to sleep amid the noises of a great 
city. Rarely is there a period of two minutes in any one night 
when my ears are not assailed by the rumble of the elevated, the 
honk of an automobile horn, the grinding of brakes, the blast of a 
whistle from a steamboat on the river or a locomotive engine in 
Jersey, the clang of an ambulance or the shrill siren of a fire-engine. 

These stimuli do not impel me to action when awake because 
I am accustomed to them. They don’t keep me awake when I 
want to sleep. So accustomed am I to them that the very quiet 
of the deep country is a stimulus to keep me awake. So it is that 
the man from the quiet country usually has a bad first night in a 
noisy city. 

Not only may the profound stillness (Continued on page 197) 








WAS just settling down into a barber’s chair in Jermyn 

Street, when in walked a strange man. He was tall and 

bony, his face was almost coffee-brown; his eyes, set deep 

amid wrinkles, were alive with blue sparks. A thick wild 
grizzly beard covered the lower part of his face, and all he said 
to the barber was: “Shave!” 

I was captured at once by this monosyllabic stranger, and 
wondered who and what he could possibly be. Gradually I saw 
his face undergoing a very marked transformation. When his 
beard was clipped and shaved off’ he gazed at himself, rather 
startled, in the mirror. The upper half of his face was brown; 
his cheeks and his chin were bluish white. He did not appear to 
like it and murmured, “Darn!” 

We left the barber’s shop at the same time. He spoke to me 
going out; about the cold London weather. It was no joke as far 
as he was concerned, he said. He was used to tropical climates, 
and if it weren’t for the fact that he’d come to see somebody in 
the Colonial Office he’d be miles away from England. He cursed 
heartily at everything and everybody, and finally he stated that 
he was very lonely in London. He was staying at the Savoy 
— 
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“My name is Swiggers, Martin Swiggers, and I’m a pros- 
pector. I used to be a mining engineer. Here’s my card.” 

I gave him mine in return. 

“Lonely, too?’’ he asked. 

I looked at his baboon-like face. His far-off gaze somehow 
made me think of monkeys and parrots and of trees with glossy 
leaves as large as window-shutters. The blue of his eyes was the 
blue of the African skies. A strange feeling of sadness came over 
me quite suddenly. 


““1r’m VERY often lonely,” I said to him. 

“‘Well,”’ he snarled, “‘it isn’t often that one meets a decent 
chap either. Least of all in a barber’s shop. It’s over ten years 
since I was last in England, or in a white man’s country. Now 
that I’m here the whole place looks at me sulkily. People are 
running up and down the streets like white ants. Everybody’s 
looking anxious. What’s all their anxiety about? Where are 
they all going to? It all seems so unreasonable. 


““My impression of England in general is that I’ve come back to © 


a land of remorse. Men have got to look like women and women to 
look like boys. Everything seems upside down. I feel as if I were 





















































“were heavy, almost threatening. 
4 He walked like a German Hamlet 


“Pye just lately come across a 
Dit of cash at last,” he began. “A 


+ sprawling about the Ivory Coast, 


“Congo as far as th 
_ I thought it was time to do myself 
+a bit of good with it so I came to 
~ this flash place. Blamed crowd of 
~ people here. That’s what I object 
-' to mostly. And I haven’t seen so 
“Many white women’s skins in all 





the only man in town who’s got any common sense about him.” 

He took a piece of chewing tobacco out of his waistcoat pocket. 
_ “Want a bit of my quid?” he asked, but he didn’t even wait 
for mv refusal before slipping it back into his pocket. 

. He chewed and looked very sad. 

+ *T’d like to have a talk with a decent fellow before I go back 
~ again,” he said. “I’d be mighty happy if you’d come and share 
- a dinner with me at the Savoy Hotel tonight. Two men have 
always got something or other to talk about. What do you say?” 
[accepted his invitation. 

I met him in the evening. I saw him come out of a lift with his 
slow trailing steps. His old-fashioned dinner jacket hung very 
*-Joose over his big shoulders as he walked, with a slight stoop, 
* towards an armchair in a corner. I watched him sit down, cross 
his legs, and noticed his thick black woolen socks in rolls about his 
‘ankles. But when he put on glasses and started.to read a book 
t-which he had wrenched out of his coat pocket, his utter detach- 
“ment in all the hubbub going on in the hall roused sympathy in 
ime. I decided that I liked him. 

'_ As I approached him I was conscious of a grave dignity 
about him. I somehow thought of bishops and cabinet ministers. 

_ I first asked him about the book 
; he’d been reading. 

“Kipling,” he snarled. “A man’s 
‘read. I’ve got all his stuff in tin 
‘trunks out at Mother Crispin’s A 
‘place in Lagos. Plenty of other 
“books, too. Walter Scott and 
Stevenson and Balzac and so forth. 

Not a lot of maggoty modern out- 
‘scourings. It’s all good plain stuff 

I read. Can’t bear these modern 
" writers with their far-fetched prob- 
“lems. In fact, I hate literature al- 
- together.” He jumped up. ‘“Let’s 
*have a meal!” he growled. 
~~ As he walked down the steps to- 
wards the big dining-hall his steps 
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the stage, but a Hamlet ready to 


‘kill or slaughter at the least provo- 
° cati 


;-fation. 
, And this is the ‘story Mr. 
« Swiggers told me during our dinner. 









Dit of real cash, after years of 


Gold Coast, Nigeria and the 
ngo as far as the French Tshad. 


my life. 

“T’d like just for once to get on 
this table and tell ’em all what 
a decent gold prospector thinks of 
‘em. That I would! And I bet you 
a hundred pounds to a pot of ale 
that I’d have a dozen of ’em on my 
neck afterwards. 

“And look at the men! There 
isn’t a decent fellow here worthy of 
a decent man’s job. Maggoty babes 
they are, these men. Look at that young 
ginger bloke over there looking at me until I get 
up and hit him on the jaw!” 

I saw Mr. Swiggers glare at an inoffensive individual 
at a neighboring table and felt inclined to get up and leave at 


_ Once. But Mr. Swiggers evidently knew how to control himself. 


He contented himself with a grunt or two, and went on talking. 
“Now Booth Baker, young Boothy, ke was a chap! He was 
about your size, but he’d have knocked you under this table like 
nhuppence, so strong he was. He was a young Yank from New 
York. Queer young chap.” é 
Mr. Swiggers’ voice rose into falsetto notes. He appeared to 
experience some keen emotion at the recollection of Mr. Baker. 


eird Piaty from 
the Watlaboo His 








“T met him in Lagos two years ago, when I was knocking about 
trying to find a bit of cash to rig up an expedition to get inland as 
far as the Wallaboo Hills, where I knew there was gold. I knew it 
from:-the natives living in that interior stretch of Africa who all 
wore gold, soft greenish-yellow gold, almost the color cf those 
balls of butter in this dish here. 

“I met Boothy at Sandy’s bar. We had a few drops together, 
a long chat about nothing in particular, and I liked him at once. 
He was roaming about all the coasts in a lone-sick sort of way like 
astray dog. The sort of young fellow who didn’t care a rap about 
anything or anybody. And he didn’t care about me either. 

“Well, the next day I came across him out on the beach, with 
the sun burning hot in the sky; and would you believe it he was as 
naked as Adam, and he was driving golf-balls, if you please, one 
after another, so as not to get off his drive. He used to be a crack 
golfer and vou’ve never seen a more decent Apollo than Boothy. 

“f cursed him heartily for playing about in that state, for ex- 
posing himself to death from sunstroke, and I got him to put on 
his clothes at once. Next day he was laid up, mind you, his back 
and shoulders raw. I smothered him with oil and cotton-wool 
and got him round in a few days. He seemed very grateful for 

what I’d done. 

“ ‘Swiggers,’ he said to me, ‘I 
guess you’re a wild man, but I’m 
not afraid of you. How much 
money did you say you must have 
for that expedition into monkey- 
land?’ 

“““Two thousand dollars,’ I said. 

“ ‘Right! You shall have it on 
the condition that I come with you.’ 

“*Good lad!’ I said, and we 
shook hands. 

“A week later we were offi, he 
and I, and we went northeast. I 
knew the Wallaboo Hills from a 
former journey when I took a 
couple of missionaries from the 
Niger to Stanleyville. Devil of a 
journey too! We went up-river, 
Boothy and I, on‘ a large ferry; 
had all our stuff on board. Tents, 
instruments, clothes, rifles, am- 
munition, tins stuffed with food 
and drink. 

“T’d said two thousand dollars, 
but Boothy had forked out more 
than seven. His old man in Long 
Island, or Park Avenue, or wher- 
ever he was, didn’t keep him high 
and dry. I figured out that we 
could last six months up-country, 
and that seemed more than 
enough to get to those hills. 

“Twas a fairly easy journey 
at first. In the evenings we 
camped, had our negroes do all 
the dirty work, while Boothy and 
I used to sit on our mats and 
talk. I noticed that he was sort of 
taking stock of me in his queer 
way. When we had nothing to 
say to each other I used to get out 
one of those books I’ve been 
telling you about and have a read. 

“He used to fork out a mashie 

niblick from his golf-bag, find a 
bit of open ground and start practis- 
ing into a tin pot. Neither of us did 
much boozing, because we were both afraid 
to hear too many corks drawn. Boothy knew as 
well as I what damp rot meant to a man out there. 
A drop of whisky now and then, we had, but that was all. 
“There wasn’t much we had to say to each other. Boothy 
sometimes looked me up and down in a peculiar sort of way, as if 
he were frightened. ”Twas like the look of a dog who didn’t quite 
trust his master. I faked ignorance about all that. I wanted him 
to have full confidence in me. ‘Boothy,’ I used to say to him, 
‘you’ve got something on your mind. Let’s know about it.’ 
“Tt does seem strange,’ he said tome. ‘Two men together as 
we are, all alone in this wilderness, and neither really knows what 
goes on in the other’s mind all the time.’ . 
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“For weeks we traveled through brush. Now and then a sa- 
vannah spread out in front of us. It was a deadly sort of marching 
along. 

“But one day we came to the loveliest bit of country you’ve" 
ever seen. High grass, cotton trees over a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and oil-palms straight as candles. There we camped-for a 
few days and rested. Boothy went out with some negroés and 
shot a rhino. 

“T was feeling a bit weary. I’m an old man you know, over 
sixty, and I laid myself down and slept most of the time. But one 
day I went out with him and we stalked a herd of buffalo. We had 
; good wind and got fairly close to them. 

“T gave a big bulla bean in the ear hole, but Boothy, who was a 
frundred yards from me, wounded his fellow, and on he came 
towards Boothy, charging like a mad devil. I saw Boothy’s boys 
diving head first into the bush, and only just had time to swivel 
round and get my cheek on the butt. I gave the bull a good 
one, and he tumbled down and fell over just in front of Boothy. 

“Tt was the nearest thing 
imaginable for Boothy. He 
was lying on the ground, face 
downwards, expecting a good 
toss, and you know what a 
buffalo toss is! When a 
buffalo’s finished with you, 
you’ve got to be collected 
before you’re buried. Boothy 
got up, never said a word of 
thanks to me, planted: an- 
other bean in the buffalo’s 
head and started whistling. 

“That night as we sat over 
a fire, he had a drop of 
brandy, but he never spoke. 
I turned in to lay myself 
down and he stayed out. He 
must. have thought I was 
asleep, but I wasn’t, for 
presently I heard him sob. I 
tell you my heart went right 
up into my throat in a lump 
when I heard him. I got up 
and crept out, and saw him 
sitting near the fire, sobbing 
his heart out. Now it isn’t 
fair to take a-young fellow by 
surprise in this sort of state, 
so I went back into the tent 
and called softly: 

“ ‘Boothy!’ 

“He said, ‘What’s the mat- 
ter?’ in quite an ordinary tone. 

“*Boothy,’ I said, ‘I’m 
glad I saved your life today; 
I’d be in a hole-without you.’ 

“T wanted him to think 
that, rather than that he 
should think he had to come 
and thank me. 

“ ‘Vou go to sleep,’ said 
Boothy. ‘And don’t trouble 
about me. What the devil 
do you want to save a man’s 
life for when he’s tired of it?’ 

“My blood was up, I tell 
you. I hated him for saying 
that but we were only two 
of us and not another white 
man some hundreds of miles 
around, so I kept quiet and 
looked at him through my 
bug-net. 

“You never heard such a 
buzz of mosquitoes as there 
was that night and we weren’t anywhere near the swamps. Some 
animal up in one of the cotton trees set up a deadly wail, and 
Said, who was our chief tracker, snorted behind our tent like a 
wart-hog. 

“Tipps and Congo and Billy Hippo and the rest of them, I 
won’t mention any more of their abominable nicknames, were 
blowing in their sleep like rusty bellows, and now and then a 
blackbird came fluttering round the tent making no more noise 
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than a butterfly, but the flapping of its wings set the can 
moving. And Boothy was lying on his stomach now, chanti 
‘Suwanee River,’ and looking at some picture or something he’g 
got out of his pocketbook by the camp-fire. 

~ Suddenly a short distance away a lion started roaring. J 
for a few seconds, when he stopped, there came a sort of deadly 
calm. Even the mosquitoes seemed to stop buzzing. The wai 
in the trees stopped too. All the noises I’d listened to just 
before had shut up. Our coast boys jumped up and beg 
shuffling and shivering and palavering and making up their fire 
Boothy put away his picture, jumped up and came rushing in 
the tent. 

“ ‘Swiggers, there’s that so-and-so lion again.’ 

“Now I tell you, a lion is the biggest coward in the worlds 
really. Generally, unless you go after him and wound him, hel 
always try to avoid you. And I didn’t want Boothy to waste 4 
lot of time shooting about, because I reckoned to get to the gold 
hills before the sickly season started. We simply had to g 
through before then. 

“So, ‘Boothy,’ I said, ‘we’re gol 
prospectors and not big-game toffs. If 
you want to see your money back don’t 
think so much about shooting. Save: 
your ammunition; we may want it when 
it’s more necessary.’ 3 

“*T want to have a bit of fun for m 
money,’ he said. ‘And darn you! I’m 
going crazy with you.’ 

“T turned my face away from hi 
and told him to go to sleep. The fires 
were blazing outside, the lion starte 
roaring again, from another side th 
time and a bit farther away. 

“ ‘Good night, Boothy,’ I said.’ ‘I’ 
going to sleep and if you hate n 
there’s a chance for you while I am 
asleep.’ 

“He got into pajamas. You ne 
saw a finer young chest than his w 
‘You don’t know me! You don’t knoy 
me!’ he said, oh, with such contempt; 
and it sounded as if he were ready to 
cut my throat any old time. 

“In the morning Boothy wanted 
go after that lion when I wanted 
get a move on. I told him we had two 
hundred-odd miles of forest to go 
through yet, where we must find 
way along elephant tracks and get our 
selves Tippoys to carry us across the 
big swamps in hammocks. He went 
raving mad, stamped about and shout 
at me: . 4 

“You don’t know me! You don’t 
know me!’ — 

“T finally clapped him on his cheek ~ 
and called him a ‘kid.’ He got very 
white in the face, put his hand on his 
gun, then suddenly went away without 
saying a word. We Struck camp and 
went on. For a few days he was very 
sulky, hardly ever speaking to me. 
An awful pity for him came over me. 

I somehow felt I could get to like him 
more than anybody I’d ever met be- 
fore. 

“Presently, after a few days, I noticed 
the climate changing. First of all, the 
air wasn’t as dry as hitherto, and the 
sun lay like a red-hot coal on our backs. 
Poor Boothy began to suffer from it, I 
could see, and I was sorry for him. It 
wasn’t only his body either that suff- 
ered so much, it was his spirits. 

“Curses seemed to be his only defense. He seemed to battle 
with them against unseen enemies. Whenever we neared a native 
village his eyes flared up and he went aside palavering with Said 
in a secret sort of way that made me feel ill at ease. 

“The weather made me feel more and more anxious. One night 
we had a thunder-storm. It made a devil of a row, but it didn’t 
clear the air. On the next day the sky was heavy, white as dust; 

a frosted sun looked down. We nearly died of thirst. 
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@,"Boothy made grave eyes at the women. He was hopelessly gone on 
them, I could see. It took all my persuasive powers to get him away.” 


“Those were the conditions before we entered the big virgin 
forest which we had to cross to get to the Wallaboo Hills. No 
joke, I tell you. I knew we were running into the sickly season. 
I could almost smell it in the air. I’ve had over thirty sickly 
Seasons in my life. 

“Well, I reckoned it would take us about a month to make our 
Way through that forest belt and reach the neighborhood of 
French territory. Still the sickly season might not set in im- 
mediately. This might only be a forerunner. 


Roo became very passive. When I asked him anything, 
. he said, ‘Do as you like. I don’t know the country.’ 

I decided to camp for a few days near a large village in order 
topalaver with the local chief to give us a trustworthy guide and 
forty Carriers; for all the loads had to be made lighter. 

Boothy went out shooting. He’d seen a herd of antelopes 
ers not far away and a panther suddenly jumping with big 

ds in among ’em, and couldn’t hold himself in any longer. 
He was like a panther himself. Said, who was a fairly good 
ttacker, went with him, and Billy Hippo carried the guns for 


Boothy. In four days Boothy shot enough game to fill a room 
in a museum, and meanwhile I settled the business of the negroes 
with Wamba-Wamba, the chief. 

“ ‘Boothy,’ I said, after four days, during which time we hardly 
had said a friendly word to each other; ‘tomorrow morning we 
start. All’s ready.’ 

“He objected. He’d not be dragged into the forest. 

“ ‘Then I'll have to go without you,’ I said. 

“We got our things together and, following our new guide, we 
entered the big forest before midday in a long single file. Boothy 
walked by himself behind us, but after an hour or two he came up 
to the head, cursing all the way. 

“ ‘Swiggers,’ he said, grinding his teeth, ‘you’re a bad man.’ 

“The undergrowth got denser as we went on, but our guide 
took us into a kind of tunnel in the forest. I looked at the leaves 
right and left. Elephants! We were on the elephant track. That 
put new spirit into Boothy. He got out his Holland and Holland 
and put in bullets as large as asparagus tips. 

“It started to rain. It got very dark. Water dripped down 
upon us. Up in the trees the monkeys (Continued on page 160) 
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fromStan’ s own office ... lean- 
ing forward like an eager lit- 
tle bird, with a fluttering 
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ys rage was no doubt about it: the man was Stanley and 
the girl—— 

She swiftly searched her memory and found with a 
24 shock: the receptionist from his own office. From his 
own office. She’d noticed her only two weeks before when she’d 
stopped by on one of her rare visits to carry him off to decide be- 
tween a bracelet of emeralds with diamonds and another of 
diamonds with emeralds. (Both now jangled on her arm.) 

That head of flame now hidden by a blue beret, that wild-rose 
face with its warm parted lips, those wide telltale eyes . . . She 
met in the mirror the cool challenge of her own dark eyes, whose 
first lesson had been inscrutability. You needed that with Stan 
. . . Even her voice had been soft and childlike: “Yes, ma’am, 
T'll tell Mr. Devereaux you’re here.” 

“That’s a pretty kid outside,” she had said to him carelessly; 
“watch out Ziggy or Earl Carroll don’t steal her.”’ 

“Ts she? I hadn’t noticed,” he’d answered absent-mindedly. 

Absent-minded? Covering up! 

Or maybe he hadn’t noticed the girl; maybe she, too wise to 
be catty but not wise enough to keep still, had called his at- 
tention to her; maybe this dinner was the first. 

She studied them again. Stan, erect in his chair, looking more 
than his fifty years in his effort to look less, his thick lips scarcely 
moving as they wove soft compliments, his eyes half-closed. And 
the girl, leaning forward like an eager little bird, with.a fluttering 
look of worship in her eyes—no, it hadn’t been long else she 
‘would have lost that look. 

Those conferences while she had dined alone, that detached 
air and sudden devotion to business, those out-of-town trips— 
Philadelphia a month ago, Atlantic City, Boston, his suggestion 
that she run over to Paris and he would join her when the market 
settled down to common sense . . . 

But her clothes were cheap and Stan would soon have remedied 
that. The same blue copy of a frock by Chanel the department 
stores put out at sixteen-fifty, a five-dollar hat from upper Broad- 
way, and a last-year’s coat with its touch of white rabbit. But 
perhaps they’d come straight from the office, and of course she’d 
be careful there. Discretion had. also dictated this little Italian 
testaurant, with its fountains and arbors and palms and never- 
changing menu. For New York has its beaten tracks, and those 
who dine at the Colony do not cross west of Fifth Avenue, gas- 
tronomically speaking, and patrons of Sardi’s and the. Algonquin 
seldom wander to table d’hétes on cross-streets north. So if you 
knew anyone’s habits . . . 

Yes, Stan would have been safe, indefinitely safe, if Fate in 
the form of street repairs hadn’t forced her car crosstown; if she 
hadn’t caught the gleam of some ruby glaze in an antique win- 
dow; and once inside some brasses, which the keeper was even 
now polishing. 

She wished she couid hear what he was saying. Misunderstood. 
An invalid wife. Reasons may differ but alibis are the same. 

But she didn’t dare leave her table, hidden by a screen of 
lattice and flowers, for one closer by. Even if they went out the 
front entrance, as they probably wouldn’t, they couldn’t see her; 
but if they did, they wouldn’t recognize—not if she turned her 
back; and if they did, they wouldn’t believe. 

The waiter brought and carried away in swift succession 
weary-looking antipasto, steaming soup, ravioli, a highly varnished 
half-chicken, sad lettuce swimming in red vinegar and lonely 
biscuit tortoni in its paper frill. It was nothing to him that the 
lady squandered a dollar twenty-five for nothing. Provided she 
left her tip. And he wisely calculated it would be either large— 
for her hose were the sheerest he’d ever seen, in fact he wasn’t 
Sure they were hose, and she jingled like a tambourine with jewelry 
—or nothing. For sometimes these rich dames get careless. 

Was it a touch of late spring that would die of its 6wn accord? 

Or was it a symptom that he was growing old, that she was? 

her eyes studied that smooth, arrogant face in the mirror; 











no hint of sag to throat or chin, not even a shadow from drooping 
cheeks; firm flesh with the translucent glow of a hothouse peach. 
Hours with a masseuse she counted as life’s best investment. 

Or was it serious? That would mean an apartment and a car 
for the girl, trips, clothes, jewels. He would feel the money was 
his, no doubt, and so long as she was provided for, given the lux- 
uries she was used to, had plenty of money—as if there were such 
a thing as plenty of money! She longed to scream, to shriek to 
the world that he had no right, to march across that room—let 
her heels click, click, click! Scatter the dishes to the floor with 
one grand swoop—the clatter and crash would be music!——and 
let them see she knew . . The lady in the mirror—yes, a lady; 
what did you think!—smiled back brightly, beauty unmarred. 
Rage brings wrinkles and sugar still beats vinegar for flies. 

Control, that was the important thing in life, control 

She steadied herself and took another cigaret. 

The scene was “out,” but she played with the thought of let- 
ting him know that she knew, so he wouldn’t think he was putting 
anything over on her. 

“Oh, by the way, Stan—I lunched at Gardidni’s today . 
Another cocktail?” she would say. 

“Yes?” And he’d drain the cocktail. 
you going to do about it?” 


“Yes? And what are 


HAT was it, what was she going to do! 

If it weren’t serious, a word, just a word from her, would be 
enough to make it so. He would rush to the gir] to flaunt his 
independence, and then where would she be? For pride would 
require that she prove hers, or else give him the whip-hand for- 
ever. That was no good. And even if successful and he gave up 
the girl and she forgave him, it would be—what’s the word, con- 
doning? she must ask her lawyer. 

Moreover, it would put him on his guard in the future. In a 
sense, too, it would give him his freedom to know she suspected— 
he was very touchy about being trusted—and the beautiful con- 
fidence between them would be gone. And he would be suspicious, 
too, of the very large bills she meant to run up, just incase . . . 

Yes, like millions of other women, she must play ostrich. 

Yes, and while she was playing ostrich that girl would be going 
on, getting her talons deeper and deeper in his pocketbook, even 
in his heart . . . And then he might demand his freedom, and 
if she refused he might fake it. Men, infatuated, have done such 
things. Then she would have to sue—scandal—publicity—all 
sorts of complications. 

She felt faint and sick and took an aspirin. 

For half an hour longer she watched them, her mind racing in 
circles, but at the end of the time her course was clear: 

He must not see the girl again. 

He must not know—ever—that she knew. 

She left a half-dollar tip and paid her bill at the desk. 

“May I have an envelop—plain—and some paper?”’ she asked, 
and her voice was soft, gentle and low, that excellent thing in 
woman. “Oh, yes, and stamps—a special.”’ 

Felix the chauffeur turned the corner and waited while she 
printed carefully: 


There’s going to be trouble if Mr. Devereaux don’t lay off -that 
redheaded girl in his office. 
A Freind 


She surveyed it proudly: a half-sheet, thumb-printed and 
torn, with higgledy-piggledy letters—then addressed the envelop: 


Mrs. Stanley Reid Devereaux, 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 


“Felix posted it in the corner box and she leaned back with a 
smile. She had started something now that would end it all right! 
And send Stanley to her arms for understanding. 


Wives have their uses. “. 


HEN 
t he 
youth- 
ie a | 
mistress of Syca- 
more Rancho, 
Marion Henning, 
claimed Moon Val- 
ley, Bedelia and 
Colonel P. in a Tia 
Juana claiming 
race where none of 
them had any busi- 
ness to be, the re- 
sult was devastat- 
ing. For although 
the best horse of 
the trio, Colonel P., 
was ostensibly owned by John T. Ban- 
field’s trainer, Dan Bard, the sorrow of the 
parting was entirely Banfield’s. 

Conversely, the joy of that same parting 
fell to little Midge Macklin, the apprentice 
rider who had piloted Marion Henning’s 
sprinter, Don Marco, to victory in that 
claiming race, despite the fact that he 
knew there were at least three better horses 
in the race. Midge had penetrated to the 
core of an adroit scheme of John T. Banfield, Dan Bard and one 
“Fatty” Milligan to clean up on getaway day, and had brought 
all their well-laid plans agley. 

Following his advice, the girl had claimed all three horses for 
the trifling sum of a thousand dollars each, and in the secret 
knowledge that his mistress had acquired in Colonel P. no mean 
stake-horse, Midge’s delight knew no bounds. 

The race over and Colonel P. on his way back to the Sycamore 
Rancho’s barn, Midge doffed his brave silks and hurried across 
the infield to the barn, where a groom was walking Colonel P. 
up and down, cooling him out, while the trainer, Jim Merton, 
stood looking on. 

“From now on, Jim,’’ Midge announced authoritatively, 
“nobody throws a leg over this horse but yours truly, Midge 
Macklin. I'll give him his morning exercise and I’ll ride him 
when he goes to the post. But I’ll not be mean to you, Jim,” 
he added. “T’ll give you a tip. Any time this horse starts you 
have a bet down on him across the board.’”’ He took the halter- 
shank from the groom’s hand. “Let me have him, Jim,” he 
pleaded. “We’ve got to start getting acquainted right now.” 

He led the horse over to the bucket and gave him a mouthful 
of water. Then he sponged Colonel P. between the ears and 
down the withers; he mopped out the hot nostrils, scratched the 
horse under the jaws and gave him a small carrot before resuming 
his sedate walking up and down. 

And when Colonel P. was cooled out thoroughly he gave 
him to drink and groomed him; he fed him an apple and another 
carrot, bedded him down in two feet of clean straw in a box stall 
and remained in the stall an hour talking to his treasure, rubbing 
his legs, slapping him here and there, crooning to him, praising 
him, congratulating him on having escaped at last into the hands 
of an owner who would race him in the royal company he mer- 
ited and never humiliate him in a fixed race. 

Colonel P. appeared to relish these attentions, for in a large 


€- 
‘at 


@, ‘‘ At-a-boy, Colonel. Come on, boy, give me what 


you got,’ Midge was crying to his mount. 


stable such as John T. Banfield’s, swipes, riders and trainers 
were kept much too busy to waste any time petting favorites. 
The Colonel nipped Midge lovingly, and when the boy left the 
stall, the horse stuck his head out and voiced a protesting whinny. 

“He likes you already, Midge,” Jim Merton declared. 

“Tf more riders could get closer to their mounts they might 
get better work out of them,” the juvenile philosopher declared. 
“This Colonel P. is a sane horse. He knows what it’s all about. 
Why, he walked to the post today like an old lady going to 
church. He’s an honest horse and his kind never relish the bat; 
a really good horse will quit when he’s flogged, and I’m going 
to teach this new horse to do his stuff when I speak to him and 
let him out a wrap. I want him to forget he‘ever met anybody .« 
around a race-track or a stock-farm except me.” 

Jim Merton smiled. “All right, sonny, have it your own way. 
I’ll tell you what to do with him, what and how to feed him 
and care for him, but the job of doing all that will be yours. 
Far be it from me to come between you and your true love.” 

They shipped batk to the Sycamore Rancho next morning. 
Marion Henning, driving back in her car, offered to take Midge 
with her, but the boy shook his head. 

“T’ll ride in the car with the horses, Miss Marion,” he declared. 
“Tf Colonel P. got hurt in transit I’d never forgive myself.” 

Back at the ranch there was plenty of work for Midge. The 
new foals had all been dropped and were kicking up their young 
heels in the meadows; the yearlings had to be handled and there 
were some two-year-old prospects that required investigation. 
Thanks to Midge Macklin’s cunning, the mistress of the rancho 
was now out of debt and had a comfortable balance in bank. 
So barns, which for years had clamored for paint, received it 
now. A new colt barn was built, new wire mesh fences were 
erected around the paddocks; new equipment lessened the labor 
and a new spirit of work and enthusiasm pervaded the entire 
establishment. 
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After the last heavy spring rains, the ranch track was har- 
rowed and put into excellent shape, and here Midge spent most 


of his time with the string of horses Marion was planning to | 


ship East. 

And here it was that he discovered what a truly great horse 
Colonel P. was. 

The horse had the two great assets of speed and stamina. A 
mile and a quarter meant nothing in his young life and he had 
in him, in full measure, the high ambition of a true race-horse 
to be out in front. As Midge had suspected, Colonel P. would 
not stand for the bat. He would flinch under t, sulk immedi- 
ately, whereas with petting, with verbal encouragement, he 
would flatten out and run like a whippet. 

But he had one drawback. He did not like to run in mud and 
Midge discovered that with horses he could win from by a dozen 
lengths on a fast track, the horse was content to hold his own on 
a muddy track, and once, for a half-mile, old Ballyhoo, a natural 
mud-lark, ran Colonel P. off his legs. 


Me reported his findings to Marion Henning. But he was 
cheerful, nevertheless. 

“The perfect horse is mighty hard to find, Miss Marion,” he 
soothed her gravely. “Me, I never yet met no such animal. 
They all got some little peculiarity. They’re just like people 
that way, and like people they lie down and die for no good 
Tteason. We'll have to run Colonel P. on fast tracks, and if we 
tun him in the mud the race will have to be a long one. His 
stamina and great strength will carry him through to a win 
after horses that are faster than him in the mud have tired 
and quit. 

“Me, I’m not discouraged, if we pick our races, Miss Marion. 
T'll always have a bet down on him. I understand this baby 
now and any time the Colonel and me go to the post there’s 
going to be a real horse-race.”” He smiled a childishly wicked 
little smile. “And maybe you think John T. Banfield, Dan 
Bard and Fatty Milligan won’t play him heavy! They’ll know 
he’s out to win when he runs under your colors, and they know 
What he can do.” 

“I suppose,” the girl replied thoughtfully, “they also know 
he isn’t fast in the mud.” 


“Yes, they should 
know that. He’s 
been run in the mud 
and his time was 
rotten. I’ve studied 
every race he’s ever 
run—but still I feel 
good about him. 
He’s never run a 
mile and a quarter 
on any kind of track 
and he’s never been 
raced in any decent 
company! Unless 
Bard has timed him 
after hours he doesn’t 
know this _horse’s 
time for a mile and 
a quarter over a fast 
track, so he can only 
guess how good he is 
and how he finishes. 

“I don’t think Bard, or Banfield would consider entering him 
in a long race on a heavy track if they still owned him, but 
we'll consider it, Miss Marion. . His time will be slow but— 
he’ll stay! He’ll not be outgamed if he can help it.” He added, 
with a philosophy far beyond his vears: ‘One hand washes the 
other, Miss Marion.” 

In the lobby of an old New Orleans hotel patronized by the 
racing fraternity, John T. Banfield met Fatty Milligan. ‘Well, 
Fatty,” he greeted him with the good-fellowship one conspirator 
always feels for another, “still taking a crack at ’em, eh?” 

“Can’t rule a feller off for trying,” Mr. Milligan replied, with 
equal good nature. Recalling their well-planned coup at Tia 
Juana the previous spring—a coup that had back-fired, costing 
Fatty his great mare Bedelia, Banfield his horse Moon Valley 
and Dan Bard the great Colonel P., not to mention a small for- 
tune in bets they failed to cash, he added: “I got a few good 
ones this meeting, but—I’m not risking ’em in any more claim- 
ing races.” 

“Quit jabbing me about that, Fatty. You were as enthusi- 
astic about that deal as I was—and I lost two horses while you 
only lost one. However, like you, I’ve had my lesson. The 
next time I enter a horse in a claiming race it will be with the 
— Oe he’ll be claimed at a price that represents all he’s 
worth.” 

But Fatty was still a little bit vindictive. ‘How’s that mar- 
velous morning-glory that wizard girl, Marion Henning, sawed 
off on you for a hundred thousand dollars after he’d won the 
Governor’s Handicap?” he queried. 

“Now, that’s an idea,” John T. Banfield replied without mal- 
ice. “Who told you Pilgrim’s Pride was a morning-glory?” 

“Well, I’ve clocked him before breakfast and he’s a streak of 
lightning. But I’ve also clocked him after luncheon when he’s 
not so ambitious to burn up the track. You haven’t won a race 
with him since you bought him—so I gather he’s a morning- 
glory.” 

Banfield forced a grin. “Well, don’t tell anybody,” he urged. 

“Don’t have to, John. Everybody knows it.” 

“Then,” Banfield replied, “he ought to be a lovely long shot 
in the Ponchartrain Handicap next Thursday.” 


Fatty Milligan took John T. Banfield by the arm. “I mes 
l 
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feeling you’re about to give birth to a bright idea, John,” he 
suggested. ‘Come up to my suite and we’ll see what this brain 
child of yours looks like, although if it resembles that claiming 
race at Tia Juana where we all but lost our shirts, I'll be shot 
if I’ll be its godfather.” 


OHN T. BANFIELD followed Fatty Milligan to the latter’s suite, 
J Fatty served him a high-ball and a cigar and they sat gazing 
at each other. 

“Has this morning-glory reformed?” Fatty queried presently. 

“No, Fatty, and he never will, but—I can make him forget 
his besetting sin for one race.” 

“J hear that rider, Midge Macklin, used to sing to hin—a 
little song that goes ‘B-z-z-z-z-z,’ reminiscent of an electric 
battery.” 

“So I have been informed on good authority. Well, that gag 
doesn’t work any more. ‘The little devil, Midge, must have 
informed his boss that it wouldn’t, so she sold her morning- 
glory tome. And because he looked like a world-beater that day 
I gave her for him, in a moment of insanity, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in good American money—and all I’ve had since 
is a feed bill. But Pilgrim’s Pride is going to pay the note yet, 
and I think he’ll do it in the Ponchartrain Handicap next 
Thursday.” 

Fatty Milligan got out a list of entries for that race. “This 
is Monday and there’ll be quite a number of additional entries 
before Thursday,”’ he commented. ‘Six are already entered— 
and they are six good ones—far faster at their best than your 
morning-glory at his worst. That’s bad news for you, John, 
but it isn’t all the bad news. I’m going to enter a three-year- 
old of mine—Sans Souci—and he can win by three open lengths 
from these six good ones already listed. All that baby needs is a 
fast track, Jockey Jameson up and the ordinary brand of racing 
luck to win pulled up. John, he can beat your morning-glory.” 

“The Ponchartrain Handicap is the fourth race on Thursday. 
If I slip my morning-glory a quart of good whisky just before 
the first race, he’ll be full of vim and vigor when he goes to the 
post. He’ll not be drunk, but he’ll be full of Dutch courage and 
wild to go. I’ve experimented with him, Fatty, in four races, 
and in every race he fought his head like‘a fiend. Just crazy. to 
do his stuff. 

“Suppose I sell you Pilgrim’s Pride and you enter him. We 
can then play him and Sans Souci as a stable entry and get 
excellent odds, with two chances for cashing in where each of us 
only had one before! The purse is $25,000 and if your stable 
entry wins it, we'll have at least $20,000 for our share, the 
remainder going to the horse that shows.” 

John T. Banfield sipped his high-ball thoughtfully. ‘This 
racing business is a risky game,” he complained, ‘‘and I’m get- 
ting to that point in life where I like to play a reasonably sure 
thing.” 

“What do you want for your morning-glory, John?” 

“Give me a dollar for him,” Mr. Banfield replied wearily. 
“Tf he fails us, I’ll give you your dollar back and take the nui- 
sance off your hands.” 

“Tf he fails us and Sans Souci wins the handicap I’d be a sap 
to split the purse with you, wouldn’t I, John?” 

“On the other hand, if he beats Sans Souci and Sans Souci 
fails to be in the money, you’d be a crook if you didn’t give me 
half the purse and my horse back. What’s your Sans Souci 
worth?” 

“T’ve been offered five thousand for him, but he’s worth a lot 
more. That horse’s real ability isn’t known.” 

“Perhaps, then, you had better sell him to me for five thou- 
sand, Fatty, and run him under my colors. It’s known that I 
paid a hundred thousand for Pilgrim’s Pride and if he wins this 
big stake or is even in the money the word will go around that 
he’s a distance runner. 

“The handicap is at a mile and a quarter and the Pilgrim 
has never run that distance; hence, at his regular distances— 
a mile to a mile and an eighth (he has only run a mile and an 
eighth once and finished fourth)—a sudden reversal of form, 
under your colors and coupled in the betting with Sans Souci, 
might look suspicious. But under my colors and coupled in the 
betting with Sans Souci, at a mile and a quarter, a win wouldn’t 
be at all suspicious if Sans Souci put it over, and if the Pilgrim 
won, it. could be said that, although not fast, his great stamina 
enabled him to go the route and wear down the favorite.” 

“‘There’s sense in what you say, John.” Fatty Milligan was 
impressed. ‘‘We’ll work it your way; each will bet as he pleases 
and if either horse wins we split the purse fifty-fifty and I get 
Sans Souci back by purchase, say, two weeks from now. 





The Mud-Lark 


Ostensibly I pay you a big profit on him. That’s settled” 
They shook hands on the deal. Sharpshooters both, curioygh 
enough they trusted each other, for although neither hesitated 
to defraud the betting public, their peculiar code forbade that 
they should double-cross each other. eS 
“We have but one worry, Fatty,” John T. Banfield resumed, 
“That girl, Marion Henning, is here, with her rider, Midge 
Macklin, anda string of pretty good horses.” He smiled mis. 
chievously. “She has Moon Valley, Bedelia and Colonel P 
and I don’t suppose I have to tell you that Bedelia and Moon 
Valley might be contenders and that Colonel P. will win the. 
handicap—provided, of course, he is entered.” 

Fatty brightened, despite the gloomy prospect. “We might 
make a combination with another owner or two to pocket Colonel 
P., in exchange for being let in on the good thing,” he suggested, 

“T never tip off a good thing, Fatty. It travels too far and too 
fast and sometimes there’s a bad flare-back to it. Besides, | 
don’t think it would be safe to bet that any combination of 
jockeys can pocket that Midge Macklin.” 

“Nonsense, John. He’s only an apprentice rider.” 


“T wish he was riding all my horses, Fatty. He’s just natural, 


And he has brains. He’s the boy that sawed off Pilgrim’s Pride 
on me, well knowing the nag was a morning-glory, and he’s the 
boy that got on to our game at Tia Juana and arranged the 
debacle that lost us our horses to the Henning girl in that claim. 
ing race. I’m afraid of him, Fatty. If Marion Henning enter 
Colonel P. in the Ponchartrain Handicap, I’m going to play 
that entry, with our horses to place and show.” ee 
“But Colonel P. has never run at the mile and a quarter, J. 
“Never officially, Fatty,” Banfield corrected, “but he ¢ 
it and then some. He has more stamina than any horse I 
owned, and if Marion Henning enters him in this race, it’s a: 
sign that since she claimed him Midge Macklin has discover 
what he can do.” = 
“In that event,” sighed Fatty Milligan, “we can only 
and pray. If Colonel P. isn’t entered, however, our deal gi 
outlined.” 
Again they shook hands. 













| Aged while John T. Banfield and Fatty Milligan were 
their plans to win the Ponchartrain Handicap and cle; 
in the betting, Midge Macklin was laying his. With Jim Me 
trainer for the Sycamore Rancho, he had been studying the ki 
of horses known to have been entered already in the P I 
train Handicap, or announced by their owners as about to b 
entered. Together they had carefully reviewed the record of all 
races run by these horses. a 

“This looks like a soft one for Colonel P.,”” Midge announced 
at the conclusion of their deliberations. “He’s fit for the race ol 
his life. He hasn’t run a race since the meeting closed at Tia 
Juana last spring and the newspaper record of that race states 
that at the finish he was tiring badly. But you and I, Jim, know 
he wasn’t. 

“T was three-quarters of a length in front of him on Don Mareo 
and he wouldn’t run into the barrage of my bat.” _ 
chuckled. ‘Well, in clear cool weather and on a fast track, I’ 
see that no other boy works the same trick on me. I’ll carry him 
just a bit wide on the turn and trust to his speed to make up the 
distance lost. I’ll keep him clear. Let’s enter him, Jim. Miss 
Marion will o. k. anything we do.” 

“All right, boy,” the trainer agreed. ‘“‘It certainly looks teo 
good to be true.” 

They entered him late Monday afternoon. Early Tuesday 
morning a heavy rain commenced to fall and when the racing on 
Tuesday was over the track was a sea of mud, with the rain still 
falling. Midge Macklin was a bit downhearted at the prospect 

“He'll do fairly well in the mud,” he told Marion Henning. 
“Soft, slick going won’t handicap him any more than it will the 
others and he’ll still have a good chance to win. But I wouldnt 
bet much on him unless he’s given a light impost—and I expect 
he may carry as high as one hundred and fifteen. Nobody cat 
peg a handicapper. Let’s leave him in and take a crack at that 
rich stake, but we’ll not bet on him at all if the rain stops and the 
track is stiff and heavy when the race is called.” 

“We'll have to leave him in,” the girl reminded him. ‘Unles 
he’s injured and the judges are satisfied he can’t race, he may not 
be scratched from a handicap.” : 

“There are a couple of mudders in that race that can beat him 
in stiff heavy going, Miss Marion.” Midge shrugged. “Wel, 
whatever happens, we’ll run him to win.” 

“We always run our horses that way, Midgie. What else do 
you know?” 

























“Unless 
nay not 


eat him 
‘ “Well, 


else do 


‘This is the kid that rode Bedelia, Miss Marion,’’ Midge ex- 
plained. ‘‘Slip him something. He ain't been eating good lately.” 
but maybe Banfield has found another way. And if he has, John 


T. Banfield’s stable entry is going to carry a few bucks of mine.” 
“Ts the Pilgrim a mud-horse, Midgie?”’ 


“I don’t know it, Miss Marion, but somehow I’ve got a notion 
that John T. Banfield and Fatty Milligan are up to something. 
Fatty’s sold his horse, Sans Souci, to Banfield and Banfield has 
entered him and Pilgrim’s Pride in the handicap. I wonder if 
they re going to bet those two as a stable entry.” 

But the Pilgrim’s a morning-glory, Midgie. At least, you so 
Teported tome. That’s why I sold him.” 

Well, Miss Marion, you remember I found a way to make him 
Min in the afternoon. Of course that way won’t work any more, 


“He’s everything—if he’ll run. But I never rode him on a 
heavy track or even on a sloppy track. All I know is that on a 
fast track he’s good for a mile and a quarter and running at his 
best I’d be afraid to bet on Colonel P. against him.” 

“What about Sans Souci in high-class company?” 

“A fair horse, but he hasn’t run many (Continued on page 157) 
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G,‘Marakoff is my friend,” 
said Artz. “‘I suggested him 
as your master. Haven't I 
as much right to help as he?”’ 


The Story So Far: 


AULINE ISELLE had two great 
Pp gifts—a wonderful voice and a beauty 

that drove men mad. Her desire to be- 
come a great opera-singer led her to accept 
an offer of financial aid from the old roué Alphonse de 
Rothberg and travel, with her elderly friend Miss Vyvyan, to 
Zurich where she studied with the famous tenor Marakoff, who 
had lost his voice as a result of the horrors of the Russian 
revolution. 

The guiding spirit in the choice of Marakoff as teacher was 
Doctor Artz, a brilliant but unscrupulous physician, who oper- 
ated in Zurich a clinique in which aged worldlings were restored 
to an evil and unnatural youth. Artz set about intrigues cal- 
culated to win the girl for himself. An unexpected obstacle in 
the way of his success was Marakoff, whose only interest in 
Pauline was a desire to further her artistic progress. Another 
was young Carl Fiigler, who was genuinely in love with her. 

Rothberg was a patient of Artz, and by clever plotting the 
shrewd physician led Miss Vyvyan, who had fallen in love with 
Fiigler, to consent to the rejuvenating treatment. Marakoff, 
sensing danger to Pauline from Rothberg, also became a patient, 
extorting from Artz a secret promise that he would intentionally 
“fail” in his treatment of Rothberg in return for the hope of 
world fame that would be his if he succeeded in restoring the 
a singer’s voice. 
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Rothberg became sis 
picious of Artz when ke 
discovered that his tregt. 
ment had been worthles 
and demanded that Pay}. 
ine leave Zurich {fy 
study in Milan. Pauly 
refused, and Rothbe, 
sought to win Miss Vyy. 
an as his ally. 


—— 


OTHBERG heli 
out his han 
conventionally. 
Miss Vyvym 

took it conventionally. 
Then she walked into his 
sitting-room. 

He sat down by he, 
slowly, letting himsd 
down as if with preca- 
tion. His movement wa 
old. 

“Well,” he said, “have 
you been to see Mis 
Tselle?” 

“Yes. I have jut 
come from her.” 

“And you put tk 
Milan proposition to her, 
of course? What did she 
say?” 

“Mr. de Rothberg’ 
said Miss Vyvyan, met 
ing those hungry eyes, 
forcing herself to met 
them steadily, “Paulin 
won’t go to Milan. Sh 
won’t leave Monsiew 
Marakoff.” 

“She must.” 

“She won’t. And st 
won’t accept any mor 
of your—your”—she was trying to say “generous,”’ but she foun 
that she couldn’t—‘“‘of your help, any more help from you. Skt 
often seems submissive, even perhaps slavish—with men, but she 
has a will. And now she has—she has—found it. She will stay 
here, in Zurich.” 

‘So Miss Iselle has found some other man to pay for her & 
penses!” Miss Vyvyan was startled. “Do you know whoit is?” 

“T’m sure Pauline wouldn’t——” 

“So she didn’t tell you who it is?” 

“T’ve no reason to think for a moment that Pauline woul! 
allow——” 

He interrupted her dryly: “Didn’t you enter into the mont) 
question?” 

“T did speak about money, certainly.” 

“What did Miss Iselle say?” 

~ “She said she would manage.” 
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“Manage! And do you mean to say that that didn’t convey” 





you the fact that before you went to see her she had 
about her future in Zurich?” : 

Miss Vyvyan began to feel as if, perhaps, she were very 
genuous, even very foolish. She remembered the assured to 
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she had noticed in Pauline’s 
yoice when the question of 
money had been mentioned. 

“Oh, she told me Monsieur 
Marakoff was going to teach her 
for nothing!”’ . 

Rothberg looked for an in- 
stant as an animal looks when 
itis snarling. “And her living 

? The pension? Her am 
dresses? Hercurrent expenses?” “@3am 
he asked. 

“Perhaps Monsieur Marakoff 
has offered ——” 

“Marakoff! He is miserably 

r. He can scarcely manage, 
imself. No, it isn’t Marakoff.”’ 

“But then who is there- here 
who would help her?” 

Rothberg’s eyes looked at her 
surely with contempt at her 
impotence. “Who? It is one 
of two men here in Zurich. It is 
either Carl Fiigler, that bari- 
tone, or it is Doctor Artz.” 

At the mention of Carl 
Fiigler’s name Miss Vyvyan involuntarily shrank in her seat, 
but at the name of Doctor Artz she lifted her wiry little body up 
and pushed her head quickly forward. 

“Doctor Artz help Pauline!” 

“Why not?” 

‘Doctor Artz! But he has taken no interest in her since she has 
been here.” 

“Haven’t you found out yet that Artz is a profound humbug, 

ound because he gives the impression of being almost brutally 
? Don’t you know yet that he is quite free from the chain 
most men bear about with them, whether they know it or not?” 
“What chain is that?” 
“A tendency to kindness. Artz isn’t kind.” 

“No—indeed!”’ She said it with a terribly mournful conviction. 

“The type of woman he is attracted by is very fair, with light 
and childlike eyes, gray or blue.’”” He paused. Then he added, 
“Now do you think it impossible that Artz should agree to pay 
for Miss Iselle’s expenses in Zurich?” 

Miss Vyvyan looked at him in silence. 

“Then,” he said, “there is Carl Fiigler.”’ 

“It couldn’t be he! It couldn’t be he!” 

“Why not? He is madly in love with Miss Iselle.”’ 

“Who—who can know that?” 

He only smiled—a terrible smile—and said three words in 
Italian. They were “Ja luna immobile.” 

Miss Vyvyan’s head drooped slightly. She murmured, “Pauline 
wouldn’t allow him to.” 

“T incline to believe it is Doctor Artz,” said Rothberg. With 
cold brutality he continued: “Oh, what is the good of our play- 
ing the usual hypocrite’s game, we two just out of the clinique? 

has three manias. Most of us have at least one. In his case 

is a trinity.” He laughed faintly, tonelessly. ‘Power, 

money, women, young, fair, very fair child-women. There you 

we Artz. He is really scientific. Through his undoubted 

knowledge he gets people into his power. He makes money out 

of them, of course, when they have any. But some he takes 
Merely for the fun of the thing.” 

eyes as he said that were terrible to Miss Vyvyan. They 
wed his meaning so nakedly. 


G*You are kind!” 
cried Pauline. ‘‘Ob 
—<Someone is com~ 
ing!”’ She rang off. 
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“Artz has an immense and peculiar sense of humor which must 
be ministered to. He makes some very subtle experiments, and 
the laughter of the gods, mingling with his unheard laughter, 
rewards him. But the rich, like myself, must pay. And then, 
too, there is the question of advertisement. I am pretty well 
known in the money world. That is why he wanted me here. He 
meant to do great things for me. I am positive of that. He was 
genuine there.” 

“Yes?” 

She was consciously trying to keep an expression out of her 
eyes, an expression of amazement. For what had Artz done for 
Rothberg? To Miss Vyvyan Rothberg looked now years older 
than when he had first come to Zurich. Then he had been a man 
elderly of course, even old, but carefully arranged, and having 
some semblance of middle age, at any rate a clever and fairly 
successful pretension to be younger than he probably was. But 
now he seemed to have crumbled. 

“T know exactly what you are thinking.” There was a thin 
hardness in the voice which was matched by the eyes of the 
speaker. “You are thinking that I’m a very poor advertisement 
for Artz’ treatment, that he’s evidently made a failure with me. 
Aren’t you?” 

Miss Vyvyan didn’t answer that question. 

“You’re thinking, too, that perhaps you were wrong about 
Artz not being jealous. He might have made a failure with me 
just because of jealousy, mightn’t he?” 

Again he paused, but there was no answer. 

“Now you know what I think to be the truth of this affair. 
You brought Miss Iselle here. Her parents trust you. In a 
certain sense you are still responsible for her. At any rate the 
world would certainly think so if it knew the facts. Are you 
going to let Artz have his way? Are you going to let him take 
another bite out of youth?” 

“But what more can I do?” 

“Perhaps you would rather not do anything more!” 

His malice was seeking for malice in her. His evil was looking 
about in her to see how much of evil exactly she contained. She 
felt that, felt it intensely, and revolted. 

And yet? 


? 
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It was then as if Doctor Artz in her were fighting against her- 
self, as if he and what he had done to her were battling against 
what she essentially was. 

“Would you rather do nothing?” 

There was a dreadful sound of knowing intimacy in the old 
voice. “We two from the clinique,”’ it seemed to be saying silently. 
“We understand one another, don’t we—don’t we?” 

And Carl Fiigler with his glorious youth? 

‘“‘What more can I do? . Pauline refuses to leave Zurich.” 

“If she stays, Artz will have her. You can be sure of that.” 

Miss Vyvyan got up. She felt that she couldn’t bear any more 
just then. She felt that she must be alone, where no intimate eyes 
—no clinique eyes—could observe her, could feel about in her 


De. Artz 


and reading Nietzsche’s “Human—All too Human,” when , 
young man servant came in and said, “The English lady ask, 
to see you, Herr Doktor.” 

“Fraiilein Vyvyan at this time of night! Show her into the 
drawing-room. I will come in a moment.” 

“Yes, Herr Doktor.” 

Doctor Artz walked authoritatively across the hall to th 
drawing-room. : 

“Ah, Miss Vyvyan! Very glad to see you. Do sit down.” 

She sat down. “It’s an odd time to call, I know. Still, I felt] 
must come.” 

His small eyes examined her with eager, with lambent cu. 


with this dreadful stripping intimacy. 


“Good-by,” she said. 


Rothberg took hold of her hand and pressed it. “You are 


responsible!” he said quietly. 

She did not make any protest. 
What would be the use? For 
wasn’t she in truth responsible? 
It had all come about because of 
her. Her eager zest for Pauline’s 
future had brought it about. In 
some dreadful way it was as if she 
had mysteriously willed it all. 

She drew her hand away from 
his with a shudder. 

“T must do something!”” These 
words kept repeating themselves 
in her mind as she walked quickly 
away in the dark from the Baur- 
au-Lac. “I must do something! 
I must do something!” 

Inaction was impossible now. 
She was, always had been, an 
impetuous little creature, full of 
mental and physical energy. 
But now spurs were applied to 
her. She felt the prick of them 
cruelly. Something must be 
done for Pauline, and something 
must be done for herself. 

It is seldom that one human 
being speaks to another with 
naked sincerity. It seemed to 
Miss Vyvyan that Rothberg had 
just done that to her. 

“Some of them he takes merely 
for the fun of the thing.” 

That explanation of Artz had 
seared her to the bone, she felt. 
That she should be forced to 
suffer like this in order that 
Doctor Artz’ “immense and pe- 
culiar sense of humor” should be 
ministered to! Intolerable! She 
burned with a fierce indignation. 
But the words of Rothberg had 
roused in her pride as well as 
indignation. She must refuse 
Doctor Artz any further amuse- 
ment provided by her. 

Rothberg had provided her 
that afternoon with a weapon of 
self-defense. He had enabled her, 
she believed, to be drastic with 
herself. There are moments when 
a great sacrifice is made not only 
possible but imperative. Miss 
Vyvyan felt that there was only 


one thing for her to do now that Rothberg had been so horribly 
explicit. She would do it. She would be able to do it. Doctor 
Artz must be robbed of his anticipated laughter. 
and immense sense of humor must go without—for once. 


am sure that——” 


“Oh, I am perfectly well, thank you.” 4 
“You look wonderful,” he told her. re 


Fact Js STRANGER 

THAN FICTION, as this 

Wiiter of Detective Fiction 
Will Prove to You 


om three years ago S. S. Van Dine, 
who created that fascinating character 
Philo Vance and took him through several 
absorbing mysteries—‘The Canary Mur- 
der Case’’ and others—suffered a nervous 
breakdown. For three years he was for- 
bidden by his physician to do any study- 
ing or writing, or even to read serious 
books. He spent practically all his time 
reading detective stories. And when his 
health was regained he determined to try 
to excel the stories he had read. 

He had been interested in criminology 
and had quite a library on the subject, 
but now he set about the study as a pro- 
fessional writer who intended to make 
ron his business. He studied the 
history of crime psychology; he delved 
into the police archives of the United 
States and Europe; he studied entire en- 
cyclopedias on the subject; familiarized 
himself with crime methods and _ tech- 
nique in all countries; developed a library 
in many languages. He became an expert. 

He was astonished to find how much 
more absorbing real crime is than fictional 
crime. And as a result he has written 
studies of the most interesting criminal 
cases of Europe. These are crimes which 
though well known in their respective 
countries are unknown in America. We 
are proud to say that they are to be pub- 
lished in Cosmopolitan. The first will 
appear next month. 

R. L. 


would not be fair. 


His peculiar a particular effect. 


osity. “Something important? You are not feeling well? But] 
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“Wonderful—no, I don’t!” she saif 
with profound irony. “Please don’ sy 
those things to me any more.” 

“What is the matter?” he asked, sud. 
denly assuming an almost harshly author. 
tative tone and manner. ; 

“Doctor Artz,” Miss Vyvyan said, with- 
out any of her usual volubility, “it was 
entirely through me that Pauline Isele 
was able to leave London in order to be 
trained for opera abroad. You know that, 
of course. I was responsible for her coming 
abroad. You were responsible for Zurich 
being chosen as the place of her education,” 

“Responsible is, I think, scarcely the 
suitable word to use,” said Doctor Arty, 
with a slight touch of irony. ‘Happening 
to be a friend of a great singer and teacher, 
and knowing him to be in need of pupil, 
I merely mentioned the fact. That can 
scarcely be said to constitute responsi- 
bility, I think.” . ‘ 

“What I want to know is—why did you 
wish Pauline Iselle to be sent specially 
here—to Zurich?” vs 

“But I didn’t.” 

“But I am quite sure you did,” said 
Miss Vyvyan, with something of her nat- 
ural impetuosity. “For a long time I have 
thought it was on account of Mr. de 
Rothberg. But now I don’t believe it was. 
Will you tell me?” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Tell me why you were resolved that 
we should come here instead of going to 
Milan as I had intended.” 

After a moment of apparent hesitation, 
Doctor Artz said: “I really do not se 
why you should ask me this question, Miss 
Vyvyan, but as you and I are good friends, 
I will answer it. It was because of Mr. 
de Rothberg that I wished Miss Iselle to 
come here.” 

“Tt was!” Her prominent brown eyés 
were fixed upon him with a steady search 
ing gaze. “Then what did you intend?” 
she added. 

Again he seemed to hesitate for am 
instant. Then he said: “I do not mind 
answering questions personal to mysell, 
though I do not understand at all the 
reason why they are put. But I cannot 
reply to questions involving other a 
patients of mine, Miss Vyvyan. 
However—wait a moment.” 


Again he hesitated, either sincerely or with the wish to produce 


“Perhaps I can say as much as this,” he then said. ‘That Mr 





But then there was the question of Pauline. And again the 
words, “I must do something!” sounded through the mind of 
Miss Vyvyan. And again Doctor Artz was there before the eyes 
of her imagination as an enemy who must be attacked, and 
quickly. 


_Doctor Artz was sitting in his library that evening, smoking a 
pipe after a very excellent dinner and a bottle of Chateau Lafitte, 


de Rothberg conveyed to me in London his intention to pay for 
Miss Iselle’s education only on certain terms.” 

“Really!” 

“He wished her to come to Zurich.” : 

“But you suggested it when we were all there, in the drawilg- 
room.” ; 
Doctor Artz looked for a moment slightly embarrassed, or Misi 
Vyvyan believed so. “Oh, I knew he wished her to go W 
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ich before that,” he said rather hastily. 
“But he hadn’t decided before that to pay 
Miss Iselle’s education,” said Miss Vyvyan. 
“Mr. de Rothberg is not a man who tells 
all he intends to do, or not to do, till he con- 
siders that the proper moment for telling has 


“Pid you know his reason for specially 
wishing us—Miss Iselle—to come here?” 
“Excuse me, please, Miss Vyvyan,” said 
Artz. “But may I ask why you are 
putting all these questions to me?” 
“Pauline Iselle is very young, and—and I 
feel that things are not as they ought to be.” 
“Not as they ought to be? I do not under- 


stand you.” 


ISS VYVYAN’S eyes traveled to the two 

portraits of fair women which hung on the 
drawing-room wall, then looked again at Artz. 
“ft consider that as I came out here with 
Pauline Iselle, and as her parents practically 
put her in my charge, it is my duty to see that 
no harm comes to her.” 

“But is any harm coming to Miss Iselle?” 
he said. “What has happened to make you 
so anxious about her?” 

The question was asked with such abso- 
lute naturalness that Miss Vyvyan wondered 
whether Rothberg was not entirely wrong in 
his conviction about Doctor Artz. 

But those two portraits of girlish women on 
the drawing-room wall—didn’t they back up 
all that Rothberg had said? 

“What has happened?” she said, playing 


for time. 

“Yes.” He had been looking at her intently. 
Now he said, “I know! It is Rothberg!” 
Once again he had—it must be so—read her 

ts. “Rothberg!” he repeated. ‘‘“Yes— 
it is Rothberg.” He leaned forward till 
GP wfotuberant chest was very near to her. 
“Rothberg has become my enemy,” he said. 
“And I will tell you why. I tried my very 
best with him. I failed. I failed utterly. 
Do you care to know why? I will tell you. 
Rothberg came to me too late. He was too 
old even for me. He will never forgive me 
that—his being too old! That’—he spoke 
now with sudden savage irony—“that is how 
men are! It isclear tome now. Rothberg has 
been trying to poison your mind about me. 
Is it not so?” 

Miss Vyvyan did not answer the question. 

“What has he said? But that it is easy 
enough to tell. I am no doubt a seducer of 
women. Is it not so? I am, perhaps, pur- 
suing Miss Iselle. Is that it? I have shown 
so much interest in her. Have I not? I have 
shown so much jealousy. When she sings in 
the dark with handsome young students on 
the lake I am crazy with jealousy. Eh? You 
must have remarked it. Of course it is all so 
plain! I am in love with Miss Iselle, I a scien- 
tific man in middle age! I have nothing to do 
but to pursue young girls!” 

He saw her eyes go again to the portraits. 
“You think so, too, no doubt. Because, 
like most other normal men, I am suscep- 
tible to the beauty and charm of women, I am 
suspect. It does not occur to you, I suppose, 
that a man cannot keep on and on loving 
and loving. I loved a woman once. She died 
in childbirth. Since her death I have done 
what many men do, I have fried to love again. 

“Twice I have tried and failed.” He pointed 
to the two portraits. “I have told you tonight 
waat I have told to no one else—that I have 
tried to love and failed. These are tragic 
taings that a man does not care to talk about. 

‘But your little friend Miss Iselle! She is 
Pretty. I see that, of course. She has a voice 
of lovely quality. But is she interesting? No! 
Sheis wrapped up in her singing. She is a little 
egotist. Her one thought is to get on, to get 
lato opera, to please the crowd. How is one 
to long for a child whose mind is only set on 
an opera-house? No, really! Unless one is a 
Maniac, like Rothberg.” 

A maniac! And how about the trinity of 
manias? 

“Oh, why, why—why haven’t I a sure 
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instinct in psychology?” Miss Vyvyan asked 
herself. ‘What is the truth? Where is it?” 

And then she thought of Carl Fiigler. Hadn’t 
untainted youth a sure instinct? And Carl 
Fiigler hated Artz. 

“T suppose you know that Pauline Iselle will 
have to leave here,’’ she said slowly. “Mr. de 
Rothberg is withdrawing the allowance he was 
making her.” 

“But what a shame!” Artz exclaimed with 
energy. Perhaps nothing that he could have 
said would have surprised Miss Vyvyan more 
than just that. “Do you mean,” he continued, 
“that that child has got to give up her ambition 
to be a singer? No, that is too bad, really!” 

At this moment Miss Vyvyan said to herself, 
“Rothberg was wrong. He is genuine. He has 
been cruel to me. But he is genuine.” 

“And with such a voice! You know how I 
love music. I find Miss Iselle quite uninter- 
esting, but her voice is lovely. It will be a 
great shame if she has to give up. She could 
make an opera-singer. She is on the way. But 
Marakoff will not give her up. I know that.” 

“But he can’t pay her expenses here.” 

“No, really! And yet they are not great.” 

“But she hasn’t the money.” 

“Look here!” he said, with strong earnest- 
ness. “Tf it is so, if it has come to that, I will 
pay. Why not? It is I who have made a 
failure with Rothberg. Why should he re- 
venge himself on that child who has done 
nothing, who only wants to be let alone and to 
sing? Find out, I beg of you, what is neces- 
sary to be done and I am willing to doit. Iam 
not a poor man, as you see, and my passion is 
music. The money can be administered by 
you. That will be besi. What do you say?” 

She had never before seen Artz show genuine 
emotion, the emotion of an enthusiast—so 
natural, so spontaneous in herself. She was 
moved. She could not help being moved. 

But then, who had promised to pay for 
Pauline before? On whom was Pauline relying? 

It must be Carl Fiigler. 

An arrow seemed to go into her heart. 

“You are very kind,” she said slowly. “But 
I don’t think ” She paused. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“T don’t think Pauline could possibly accept 
the money from you.” 

“Why not?” 

He seemed to be waiting for an explanation. 
But she had none to give. This interview was 
not going at all as she had imagined it would. 
She had come to attack Doctor Artz. She had 
thought of him as a subtle conspirator. And 
now here he was offering to help Pauline 
through herself. She was to administer the 
money he was offering. Rothberg had surely 
led her wrong out of hatred. 

She got up. 

“You are going?” 

“Yes. I must go now.” 

He went with her to the drawing-room door. 
“You will think over my proposition?” 

“Tt’s most kind and generous of you. But 
I’m afraid it’s quite out of the question.” He 
opened the door. She stopped by it. “Be- 
sides”—again she looked at him steadily— 
“T don’t think Pauline can stay on here.” 

“No?” he said, with no change of expression. 

“So much has happened that—I think a 
complete change will be best. Her father 
wishes her to go to Milan.” 

“Oh, in that case no more need be said. Mr. 
Marakoff will be sorry, but I dare say you are 
right. So long as she does not have to give up 
her training!” His voice sounded uninterested, 
almost bored. “And you think you can find 
the money for Milan?” 

“T must see about that.” 

He did not offer to pay for Pauline at Milan. 
He seemed suddenly to have lost any interest 
he had had in the matter. 

“Good night,” he said, on the doorstep. 

“Good night. Please forgive me for coming.” 

“Of course. I know how enthusiastic you 
are about your young protégée. And really I 
feel that you are right. As a singer she has a 
future.” 

She turned out of the garden and began to 
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walk down the hill by Artz’ garden wall. She 
had decided to go to the pension. 

Meanwhile Artz, having shut the door, 
walked quickly to the telephone and rang up 
the pension. He asked if he could speak at 
once to Miss Iselle. Was she in? A servant's 
voice said that she was. 

“Kindly ask her to come at once to the tele- 
phone. Doctor Artz wishes to speak to her.” 

There was a pause. 

After a time that seemed to him very long 
a clear voice was audible saying, “Yes. I am 
here. What is it, please?” 

“Miss Vyvyan has just left me.” 

“Miss Vyvyan!” The clear voice sounded 
startled. 

“Yes. You will see her almost directly, I fec| 
sure.” 

“Did she say she was coming here?” 

“No. But I am certain she is. She has 
made up her mind that you are to leave here 
and go to Milan.” 

After an instant of silence Pauline’s voice 
said, “But she can’t decide that unless I choose 
to go.” 

“And will you go?” 

bas ae 

““My offer to you holds good. I believe in 
you. If Marakoff does his part, I am willing to 
do mine. You can pay us both back out of 
your first earnings.” 

“You are awfully kind, but I don’t think I 
ought to accept.” 

“Tf you do not, then you will have to go.” 

“T don’t want togo.” Apause. “I can’t go.” 

“One thing I want to ask of you.” 

“What is it?” 

“Will you promise not to tell Miss Vyvyan 
I offered to pay for you?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have just told her I was willing to 
pay, and she thinks I only thought of it while 
she was here.” 

“T won’t say anything.” 

“Not to anyone?” 

“Not to anyone.” 

“She says she wishes you to have a complete 
change.” 

“T won’t go.” 

‘And surely you will allow me to join Mara- 
koff in helping you out. He is my friend. I 
suggested him as your master. Haven’t I as 
much right to help as he has?” 

“You are kind! Oh—someone is coming!’ 

She rang off. 


Miss Vyvyan was a naturally fast walker. 
That night she walked even faster than usual. 
She hurried to the pension. 

“Ts Miss Iselle in, Hedwig?” she asked the 
maid who answered her ring. 

“Yes, Fraiilein. She was at the telephone a 
minute ago, but I think she’s gone to her 
room.” 

“T’ll go and see.” 


A MISS VYVYAN hastened along the corridor 
she wondered to whom Pauline had been 
speaking over the telephone. Perhaps to Carl 
Fiigler. Surely to Carl Fiigler. 

She knocked and Pauline answered. As Miss 
Vyvyan went in something struck her. It 
seemed to her that Pauline had been expecting 
her. But how could that be? 

She said, “Pauline, it was really through me 
that you came here. Wasn’t it?” 

After a moment of hesitation Pauline an- 
swered, “In a way I suppose it was.” 

“So I am responsible. I feel this responsi- 
bility very much. It weighs on me.” 

“Does it?” The girl’s voice sounded cold. 
And her silvery gray eyes looked cold as she 
sat gazing at Miss Vyvyan. 

“Mr. de Rothberg, as you know, has with- 
drawn—or I mean he’s going to withdraw lis 
help from you. After this month, unless you 
do what he wishes, there will be no more money 
coming in.” 

“Do you want me to go on being helped by 
Mr. de Rothberg?” asked Pauline. ‘Do you 
want me to go to Milan as he does?” 

“T scarcely know any more what I want. 
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But if you are left without money, what is to 
ppen?” 

“Mr. Marakoff will teach me for nothing. 
Where else can I find anyone to do that?” 

“But you have to live.” 

“Wherever I went I should have to live. Do 
you mean you want me to go back to Daddy 
and Mother? But I want to sing.” 

“Suppose we went to Milan together.” 

“And Mr. de Rothberg is to pay?” 

Miss Vyvyan looked at the girl. No, that 
was impossible. That child! Rothberg was 
ruled out in that moment. Miss Vyvyan—it 
seemed like that—made a desperate effort and 
returned to herself. Not even to her better 
self! But just that—to herself. 

“No, Pauline. He shall not pay.” 

“But th u who will?” 

“You said you would ‘manage.’ How could 
you? Mr. Marakoff is very poor. Has he 
offered to pay your expenses here?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“But then who has? Has anybody?” 

“J will manage somehow,” said the girl, 
stiJl in the obstinate voice. “I mean to spend 
scarcely anything.” 

“Somebody has offered. Who is it? But I 
think I know. It’s Carl Fiigler.” 

Pauline flushed. The red mounted to the 
roots of her pale-yellow hair. ‘Herr Fiigler!” 
she exclaimed. ‘As if I would accept money 
from him!” 

“Tt can’t be Doctor Artz!”’ 

“T don’t wish to talk about all these things. 
All I want to do is to be let alone and allowed 
to go on with my singing. Oh, why can’t I be 
allowed just to go on learning how to sing?” 

“It is Doctor Artz! Do you deny it?” 

“T don’t deny anything. All I want is——” 

“But Pauline, you can’t—you mustn’t 
accept money from Doctor Artz.” 

“Have I said that he has offered me money? 
Why should you imagine——” 

“Pauline, you’re not being straight with me. 
I feel it. Iknowit. Were you expecting me to 
come here this evening?” 

“Why should I expect you?” 

“But were you expecting me? I had the 
feeling when I came in that you weren’t sur- 
prised, in fact that you had been expecting me. 
Wait! And you had been at the telephone just 
before I came. I know! It was Doctor Artz! 
Doctor Artz had been speaking to you!”” Miss 
Vyvyan felt like a clairvoyant at this moment. 
“Doctor Artz guessed that I should come here 
and told you so. Wasn’t that it?” 

“T won’t answer all these questions. It isn’t 
fair of you to come here and cross-examine me 
as if I were doing dreadful things. It’s too bad 
how everyone tries to interfere with me. Mr. 
Marakoff and Carl Fiigler are the only ones who 
have always been kind to me, and now——” 


* Es? And now? Go on, Pauline!” But 

the girl stood with tightly shut lips. “And 
now Doctor Artz! That’s what you were 
going to say, isn’t it?” 

“T have nothing to say about Doctor Artz. 
I don’t believe he’s really interested in me at 
all. But he does care for music. That’s some- 
thing! I am sick of being always mixed up 
with my singing.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That I want to be helped because musically 
I am worth something, that I want to be helped 
because of my voice, not because of all sorts of 
other things.” 

“Haven’t I tried to help you because of your 
voice?” 

“Not only because of that!”? 

“What then?” 

“T don’t want to speak about it.” 

“But I want you to tell me.” 

“T think you like to have someone to order 
about.” 

After a moment of silence Miss Vyvyan 
said, in an uneven voice, “So you think that 
was my reason for trying to get you on!” 

“‘No—no! Not only that! But I think you 
wanted me to belong to you and to have no 
will at all of my own. At first I was able to be 
what you wished. Now I feel I must make my 





own way or I shall never be anything. I can’t 
go on always being a slave in my music.” There 
was more than mere defiance in the girl’s voice 
as she said that, there was a quivering of 
genuine ion. “I’m very grateful to you,” 
she added. “I shall always be grateful—al- 
ways. But that’s how it is now.” 

“T quite understand,” said Miss Vyvyan. 
She spoke in a rigid voice and all her body felt 
rigid. ‘Well, I must really be going now.” 

“You aren’t angry with me?” 

“No—no.” 


“You made me speak. I didn’t want to.” 

“Why shouldn’t you speak? Why shouldn’t 
you say what you feel about things? Anyhow, 
from this moment I promise you that I will 
never interfere with you again, never. You— 
you need never be afraid of my trying to lay my 
hands on your life. Do what you wish to do. 
I dare say I have interfered too much. But 
I think my motives—but no, we won’t go into 
that.”” Miss Vyvyan opened the door. ‘Good 
night.” 

She hurried away down the passage. She 
had a dreadful feeling that something was go- 
ing to break in her and that she must get away 
and be quite alone as soon as possible. 


FTER that explanation with Pauline it 
seemed to Miss Vyvyan that there was 
nothing more for her to do in Zurich. 

When she reached the hotel she felt ex- 
hausted. She sat down, sank down almost in 
the deserted veranda, and pressed a bell. 
Presently a young waiter came. 

“Yes, Madame?” 

“Please bring me some black coffee, enough 
for two cups.” 

Miss Vyvyan knew she was being foolish. 
But she didn’t care. Sleep in any case was 
surely impossible. And she needed something 
to fight her exhaustion. Coffee to her was a 
nerve tonic. She must have it. 

When the young waiter brought it she poured 
it out and put her lips to the cup greedily. 

Artz meant to have Pauline. Probably 
he had always meant to have her as his 
possession from the moment when he had 
first seen her in London. She belonged to his 
type, the silvery fair type. 

Well, Miss Vyvyan had been willing to pro- 
tect the girl but now she must go her own way, 
or what she thought was her own way. Really 
it would certainly be Doctor Artz’ way. In 
Rothberg’s brutal words, Doctor Artz would 
take another “bite” out of youth. In spite of 
Miss Vyvyan, in spite of Rothberg, in spite 
of Marakoff, he would get her. He would get 
her even in spite of Carl Fiigler—wouldn’t he? 

But there a note of interrogation sounded for 
the first time in Miss Vyvyan’s mind. For she 
saw before her Carl Fiigler’s eyes, the de- 
termined and pitiless eyes of youth, the formi- 
dable eyes of youth unafraid and clear-seeing. 

Carl Fiigler hadn’t been blind as she had 
been blind. But surely he didn’t know what 
she knew, that her intimacy with him, her 
golf-intimacy, had been engineered by Doctor 
Artz. Had that been part of a sardonic experi- 
ment, or had Doctor Artz really believed that 
she, in spite of her years and her monkey face, 

sed something possibly attractive to the 
young student? He must surely have thought 
so, or why should he have taken the trouble to 
bring them together? Artz was not a man who 
took thought, laid a plan and carried it out for 
nothing. 

She remembered those games of golf. It 
seemed to her that they had taken place a very 
long time ago. They had been very wonder- 
ful. In her mind now they stood for romance, 
for the total romance of her life—those few 
games on the height of the Dolder. During 
those games she had been able to fight Carl 
Fiigler effectively enough to give him real 
trouble and to make him respect her, and she 
had been able to interest, to rouse, to hold his 
brain-attention. He had genuinely liked her 
and he had thought her a gifted woman. 

Was it even now too late? 

The strong coffee was doing its work, and 
something else was doing its work, too, the 
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mysterious something grafted in her body by 
Doctor Artz. It was surely this somethi 

which now made her feel that she could not 
give up without one last throw for happiness, 

On the following day, after a sleepless nj 
driven by her demon Miss Vyvyan took a 
walk in the woods near the Dolder. Towards 
afternoon she came to a small wayside restay. 
rant, and went in to inquire for the shortest 
way back to Zurich and to get something to eat, 

It was four o’clock when at length she 
got to the Zurichberg. She had never been 
there before though she had often hear 
of the place, and remembered of course that 
Carl Fiigler owned a hut and a scrap of ground 
up here. Carl Fiigler! Which of the properties 
was his she wondered. 

These little dwellings suggested intimary, 
Intimacy! Her heart ached. A pang which she 
thought of as a fire-tipped arrow clove her, 

She began to walk slowly along the path 
looking at the huts, or tiny houses, and asking 
herself as her eyes rested on each one, “Cap 
that be his—or that—or that?” 

Ah, there was one with a light in the tiny 
window! 

As Miss Vyvyan looked at this solitary and 
unexpected light a conviction came to her that 
she was looking at Carl Fiigler’s dwelling, that 
it was he who had lighted that lamp, that he 
was inside with it. 

She stood still, waited a moment, then went 
up to the wire fence and called out, “Her 
Fiigler! Herr Fiigler!” 

A head was thrust forth, a head containing 
a pair of formidable eyes. At the same mo- 
ment Carl’s powerful baritone voice exclaimed 
in German, ‘Who’s calling?” 

“Herr Fiigler!’’ Miss Vyvyan repeated. 

“Miss Vyvyan!” said Carl, coming out of 
the hut into his small bit of garden, and show- 
ing his tall strong figure in a blue and gray 
pull-over sweater, knickerbockers and stock- 
ings, and his bare head with rather rough hair, 
“Miss Vyvyan! You up here!” 

His voice sounded anything rather than 
welcoming, astonished perhaps, or hostile, she 
thought. He came down reluctantly along a 
tiny path to the fence. 

“T was walking. I’ve been for a very long 
walk—in the woods.” 

“Yes?” His steady eyes were hard with 
inquiry—surely with suspicious inquiry. 

Bae knew you had a garden up here,” she 
said. 

“Yes, I come up here sometimes, when I 
want to be alone.” 

His eyes were, she thought, repellent. She 
was held against something in her which kept 
saying, ““Go! Go or he’ll despise you more than 
he does already!” 

“What dear little houses they are! Yours 
especially!” 

He directed upon her a long and searchi 
look. “Come in if you like and have a 
at it.” 

“Oh, may I?” she said. 

She followed him into his minute domain. 
As she crossed the threshold of his hut she had 
the definite feeling that she would confront a 
crisis in her life. 

In the hut she looked round. His room! 
His intimate room impregnated with his per 
sonality! Suddenly she felt weak, even dizzy. 

“Do sit down. Let me make you some 
coffee.” 

“No—no!”’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, what is the matter?” 

“It’s only that I’ve been drinking too much 
coffee. Yesterday, last night, early this 
morning! Coffee, always coffee! I never slept 
last night—not for a moment.” 

She sat down. The chair was comfortable. 
The room was warm. A stove had beet 
lighted as well as the lamp. 

“Tt must seem very odd, my——” 

“Odd! Who cares whether a thing is odd oF 
not? I don’t. I loathe all conventionality. 
But T do not see how you knew I was here. 

sey didn’t.” 

“But you called out.” 

“T felt as if the light was yours.” 
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see that she has ut for a Happy New Year 


SHE is like most women, Yuletide 
gifts of automatic ash sifters and 
self-wringing mops, no matter how 
useful they are, will never fill her 
heart with glee! 

If we dolled up Fels-Naptha Soap 
in holly and ribbons, and advertised 
“Give your wife this welcome help 
for Christmas”, some husband might 
do it! Perish the thought! We’re 
against it! We believe Christmas 
is the time for frilly, fussy, gay- 
hearted gifts! 

But after Christmas, to take every 
trace of turkey gravy off her best 
tablecloth and lighten each washing 
allthrough the year, your wifeshould 

have Fels-Naptha. 

And Fels-Naptha will doit, because 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


THE GOLDEN 


Fels-Naptha brings her extra help! 
Two cleaners instead of one. Good 
golden soap blended; by the exclu- 
sive Fels-Naptha process, with plenty 
of naptha. 

You can smell the naptha! And 
naptha, you know, is the safe, gentle 
cleaner used in “dry cleaning.” So 
when your wife does the wash with 


Fels-Naptha, she gets naptha, the 
dirt-loosener, and soap, the dirt re- 
mover, working together— dissolv- 
ing the dirt and carrying it away— 
making the clothes fresh and clean 
without hard rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha does excellent work 
in either machine or tub. It washes 
clean in cool, hot and lukewarm 
water, or when the clothes are boiled. 
And Fels-Naptha’s mild suds are 
kind to your wife’s hands! 


So remember—not on the Christ- 
mas list, but on the grocery list. And 
now go out and get her something as 
sweetly feminine as an ostrich feather 
fan—and a Merry Christmas to you. 


Fets & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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“That is strange!” he said. And again his 
searching eyes were on her. 


“Do smoke!” she said. “Do light your 


He lighted his pipe. Now he sat down on 
the rough divan and carelessly stuck an old 
cushion behind him, pushing it up till it came 
in contact with his thick mop of auburn hair. 

Why were all his movements so dear to her, 
so perilously dear? She shouldn’t have called. 
She shouldn’t have come in here. It was mad- 
ness to be here. She was afraid of his eyes. 
She was afraid of his thoughts about her. She 
was full of a sense of shame. Never had she 
felt so completely at war within herself as now. 
And her nervous excitement was intense. 

She felt that he must be aware of it. Was he, 
could he be classing her with the Contessa di 
San Miniato? She said to herself, “I am a 
product of Doctor Artz. And he hates Doctor 
Artz.” 


pi 


A” then she seemed to be looking at her 
own madness. For hadn’t it been mad- 
ness on her part to put herself in Doctor Artz’ 
hands because of Carl Fiigler? Yet that was 
what she had done. In that moment she saw 
Doctor Artz as the most deadly enemy a 
woman had ever had. And she couldn’t now 
release herself from his influence. The slight- 
est movement of Carl Fiigler told her that, 
proved it to her. 

The cold fact that even in the hut she was 
able to realize this meant more than she knew. 

‘What is it?” 

She started. ‘How do you mean?” she said 
unevenly. “I don’t understand.” 

“Nor do I. But you have come here to tell 
me something, have you not?” 

“Can’t we be friends again?” she began, 
since he didn’t say anything more. ‘We were 
good friends when we used to play golf.” 

“Of course we were.” 

“But since then——” she hesitated. 

“Tt was not my fault, you know,” he said 
firmly, indeed almost roughly. “I consider 
that you broke our friendship.” 

“T never meant to. I valued it—the friend- 
ship—too much.” 

“Then why go behind our backs and make 
mischief with that old man—Rothberg?” Miss 
Vyvyan shivered under his unexpected and 
terrible frankness. “At the beginning I fully 
believed you were our friend.” 

Our friend! That cruel inclusion! He was 
forcing her to see youth from a distance. 

“T always wished to be your friend,” she said. 

“Well, then, why go against us like that? 
But I am not sorry now. It is better, much 
better as it is. The break has come.” 

“Do you mean—between you and me?” 

“You and me!” He looked sternly sur- 
prised. “No, of course not. I was speaking 
of old Rothberg and Pauline. Now Rothberg 
is out of her life.” 

He stopped. Now he was not looking at her. 
And it was exactly in that moment—why she 
could not perhaps have said with any pre- 
cision—that Miss Vyvyan knew she had never 
had any hold upon Carl, never, whatever she 
might do, whatever might be done to her by 
Doctor Artz or by anyone else, could have any 
personal hold upon him, any influence that was 
not connected with another. 

“And she is glad,” he continued, still not 
looking at Miss Vyvyan. “That shows you 
how absolutely free from greed and worldly 
considerations she is. But I hear you wanted 
to take her away to Milan.” 

“Tn Milan Mr. de Rothberg would have been 
willing to continue the allowance he was 
making to her.” 

“Rothberg is a vile old satyr!” Carl ex- 
claimed, in a suddenly loud and violent voice. 
“I know it. Marakoff knows it. Pauline 
knows it. As for Doctor Artz, Artz the magi- 
cian of Zurich, he has known it from the begin- 
ning of this business of Pauline’s education for 
opera. And do you mean to tell me that 
you ” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she said, holding up her 
hand. “I’m not a plotter, whatever I may be. 
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When I arranged it all in London I was only 
thinking of helping Pauline. I didn’t under- 
stand what people were up to. I didn’t see 
much below the surface. I looked at actions 
and didn’t understand motives.” 

“But now I have told you what Rothberg is.” 

“Yes, yes. But there is no more question of 
his helping Pauline now. She and I—we 
talked about that, and it was understood. 
But how do you expect her to stay on here and 
pay for her life here?” 

“She told me not to trouble because really 
she would be able to manage. I know how 
truthful and direct she is, so I left it. The 
great thing was that she was staying on. 
Marakoff is the man for her.” 

Miss Vyvyan hesitated. A very strange, to 
her a very tremendous change had occurred 
since she had come into this little room about 
which now darkness and a surely deepening 
silence were gathering. She had lost a battle 
which she hadn’t really fought. 

The false part of her—somehow she looked 
upon.it as that—had received a knockdown 
blow from Carl Fiigler. But the real part of 
her, always naturally vehement, seemed to 
require to go into action in order to save her 
from hopeless collapse, from a crumbling which 
she couldn’t face. But she who all through her 
life had been almost recklessly impulsive was 
now held by caution. She was afraid of her 
own impulse. She no longer felt certain where 
lay the difference between her sincerity and her 
insincerity. Doctor Artz had indeed twisted 
her all awry. 

“But I’m afraid of Doctor Artz,” she said. 

“Ah!” The exclamation came in a suddenly 
excited voice. “Why?” 

“You hate Mr. de Rothberg. But I think, 
I know, that Doctor Artz is far more dan- 
gerous.” : 

“Dangerous to whom?” 

“To Pauline.” 

“Go on!” 

“Herr Fiigler, don’t be angry with me! If 
Pauline does manage to stay on here in Zurich, 
it will be because Doctor Artz is paying her 
expenses.” 

Carl Fiigler’s rugged face became scarlet and 
congested under the influence of the shock of 
anger produced by these words. 

“Tt is not true. Pauline would never accept 
money from that horrid little brute. He is 
worse a thousand times than Rothberg. I will 
never believe such a thing.” 

“Can you listen to me for a moment?” 

“You will never make me believe that, but I 
will listen, of course.” 

“Please do. I don’t want you to think I 
could ever deliberately malign Pauline. I hope 
I could never do that. I’ll just tell you what 
happened yesterday.” 

She told him, with gathering swiftness, with 
gradually gathering eagerness, of her visit to 
Doctor Artz, of his offer and of her subsequent 
visit to Pauline. 

He listened with profound attention. 

“She would have done better to let me do 
everything,” he said. 


“She answered directly when * ‘ed her if 
it was you. When I asked her aer it was 
Doctor Artz who had offered t. lp her she 


wouldn’t answer.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She refused to answer. I pressed her. She 
said she wouldn’t speak about it. I insisted. 
She still refused to speak. I asked her if she 
could deny it. She said she denied nothing. 
All she wanted was to be let alone. I said I 
was certain that Doctor Artz had communi- 
cated with her by telephone while I was walk- 
ing from his house to the pension. She did not 
say no. She wouldn’t answer about it.” 

“What does Artz mean?” 

“T feel sure he means to marry Pauline.” 

“Oh—does he?” Carl Fiigler stretched him- 
self, lifting his strong arms and opening out 
his chest. “Doctor Artz!” he said. It was 
almost a cry. He leaned down and put a hand 
on Miss Vyvyan’s shoulder. “J am going to 
marry Pauline!” He said it with absolute 
certainty. “You hear!” 


J 
Miss V looked t him Hearst 
iss Vyvyan loo up a i 
think she loves you.” r ~ 
“T can make her marry me. And then——» 
His big hand pressed her shoulder. A faint 
smile showed on his big lips. “And then!” he 
repeated. 
That night Miss Vyvyan and he went down 
to Zurich in a blue tram together. 


Doctor Artz had so far made such a succes 
of his life that his native self-confidence, forti. 
fied by events, had become almost overweenj 
It was very seldom indeed that he was troubled 
by doubts or assailed by fears. 

But now he was not easy in his mind. 

He had done a thing which was per 
imprudent and which was certainly not at al] B 
characteristic of him. He had allowed another 
man to dictate a line of conduct to him and 


had followed that line of conduct. Marakof E; 
had been the dictator; Rothberg the ordained 

sacrifice. That sacrifice was now an accom. D. 
plished fact. : 


Marakoff’s relation to him at this period 

























‘was very peculiar. Artz the doctor found 
Marakoft almost humbly anxious to follow the Is YOt 
orders given to him, waiting on the doctors fe keep It 
knowledge and his skill with the anxious Or, i 
eagerness of a supplicant; Artz the man, apart @ . ~”’ 4 
from the doctor, found Marakoff wa it—mak. 
keen, surreptitious, ever on the alert but striy. the trea’ 
ing to hide his alertness. 
There were two duplicities in action her, For a 
matched strangely by two sincerities. common 
Rothberg’s cutting words just before he went 
out of the studio had left a deep impression on tells us 
Marakoff. They had been spoken by an old wholly f 
man in a passion, of course, but they had not 
= a by a fool os by an extre Yet it 
clever and worldly-wise old man. And iti 
clever old man had told Marakoff that og 
Marakoff, was playing Artz’ game. . skin die 
“You are a boy in the hands of Artz!” carebas 
Marakoff hadn’t forgotten that final sen- will 
tence. It rankled in his mind because some- Led 
thing within him seemed to tell him that it was (™ sparklin 


a statement of truth. But now he was out on 
a path and he must go forward. He could do 
nothing else. The goal was too important 
His whole future was at stake. And he} 
lieved in Artz as a doctor though he distrus 
him as a man. 4 

Doctor Artz had never had a better pati 
than the great Russian singer. And he | 
never taken greater pains with any pati 
than the pains which he took with him. 

But he was uneasy about the result. | 
was an experiment that he was making. - W 
many of his patients he was in sight of a¢ 
tainty. He knew what he could do, what 
was going to do. Over and over again he 
done the same thing, had restored vitali 
given back lost powers, made men ag 
capable of being lovers and women of hay! 
children. . 


ut this was the first time he had tried 
recreate a great voice. Would he be ab 
to doit? He had his plan. His intentions wel 
clear in his mind. Each-step in the procé 
had been thought out. But still the -gre 
question loomed like a dark shape in the di 
tance, carefully hidden from Marakoff, cease 
lessly visible to Artz. 
That was one anxiety. 
There was that other connected with Rot 
berg which troubled him less, but still trou! 
him. And he had a third anxiety. 
This was centered upon Pauline. ; 
He had been very patient about the be 
Never surely had he played a part better 
since he had first met her in London and had 
decided that presently she should belong to 
him, should fill the vacant place in the big 
house at the corner of Kreuzbiihl Strasse. But 
now something—his sixth sense, perhaps— 
warned him that it was time to act strongly. 
A longer patience would be dangerous, might 
be disastrous. Carl Fiigler was in Zurich. | 
He divined in Carl Fiigler a conquenng 
something, and in Pauline he divined a some- 
thing that was slavish. The one might come 
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Sade. is Keeping you Irom being attractive: 
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yer. Blemishes Blackheads 
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Marakoff Excessive Oiliness - Sallowness 

ordained 

—_ Dryness - Conspicuous Nose Pores 
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flo Is YOURS a naturally lovely complexion? Then 
doctors § keep it always! You can—with proper daily care. 

a Or, is your complexion unattractive? Then change 

atchful, | it-make it attractive! You can—simply by finding 

ut striv. & the treatment it needs and following it faithfully. 

on here, For almost certainly your trouble is one of the six 
h common skin defects listed above. A skin specialist 
went 

sion on (@ tells us these are so prevalent that few women are 
an od § wholly free from them. 

had not Ss 

tremely Yet it is easy to remedy each of these unfortunate 

i“? conditions! For your skin is changing every day... Old 
at by Bin dies and disappears. Give the new skin proper 

by care based on the clean sure methods of science. Quickly 

= you will restore its youthful beauty, keep it clear and 






sparkling with health! 







TO BANISH BLACKHEADS: Apply hot cloths to the face 
until the skin is reddened. Then with a slightly rough washcloth 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it 
into the pores thoroughly, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then with cold. Rub 
the face thirty seconds with a piece of ice wrapped in a soft towel. 












Woodbury’s Facial Soap is especially made to give 
your skin this scientific care. 






Use this exquisite soap according to the needs of your 
complexion. You will find the special treatment you need 
in the booklet that comes free with every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. These famous Woodbury treatments are simple 
and easy to follow, yet so effective that thousands and thou- 
sands of women declare they owe their clear lovely com- 
plexions to them. 












Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and see how much clearer, 
finer, younger it will make your skin! 






A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts you a month or six weeks. 
At any drug store or toilet goods counter. 


Send for the large-size trial set! 


Tue Anprew Jercens Co., 
1623 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 



























TO OVERCOME BLEMISHES (ACNE): Just before retir- Re ee ie, wad te the 
ng to ing, wash in your usual way with warm water and Woodbury s large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
e big Facial Soap and then dry your face. Now dip the tips of your the Facial Cream and Powder, the Cold Cream, 























But fingers in warm water and rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s thetreatment booklet, “4 Skin You Love = a 
ups— until the a dwithah like lather. C h and instructions for the new complete Woodbury 
q : yi re covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. Covereac “Facial.” In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
ng: 4 blemish with a thick coat of this and leave it on for ten minutes. Co., Limited, 1623 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
nigh e very carefully, first with clear, hot water, then with cold. 
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into action and elicit the other if a determining 
moment arrived. Now he seemed mentally to 
scent that determining moment. 

It would come, he believed, if Carl Fiigler 
got to know of his offer to pay Pauline Iselle’s 
expenses in Zurich. Pauline hadn’t definitely 
accepted that offer yet. But he was certain 
she would accept because she hadn’t positively 
refused it. If Carl Fiigler came to know that 
she was in his, Artz’, hands in a money affair? 
That was what Artz was afraid of now. That 
was his third anxiety. 

He must go ahead boldly. The first thing 
to be done was definitely to arrange the money 
matter with Pauline. 

Artz telephoned to Pauline and asked her to 
come to tea with him at Huguenin’s “‘to settle 
that little matter of the money.” He was slightly 
surprised when she at once accepted. He would 
have been less surprised if he had known that 
she had just received a note from Rothberg, 
telling her that unless she consented to leave 
Zurich at once for Milan her allowance was 
stopped. 

“T am already in communication with the 
bank about the matter,’”’ was the last sentence 
in the letter. 

A chasseur from the Baur-au-Lac waited for 
an answer. Pauline wrote it with a trembling 
hand, her cheeks flushed with anger. 


Dear Mr. de Rothberg, 

I am staying on here. I thank you 
again for what you have done for me, 
but neither here nor anywhere else could 
I accept anything more from you. 

Believe me, 
Yrs faithfully, 
Pauline Iselle 


She gave this note to the chasseur. A little 
later Doctor Artz’ telephone message came. 
She answered it and went to put on her hat. 
She had resolved to accept his offer. She must 
sing. Nothing mattered but that. 


HEN Pauline reached Huguenin’s, Artz 

was standing in front of the entrance. 
He led the way to a table in a corner far 
away from the entrance. 

There was something greedy in Doctor Artz. 
She noticed that as he attacked his first muffin. 
What was there in him to set people in such a 
ferment? 

“Well now, Miss Iselle,”’ he said at last, 
“we must not forget our little matter of busi- 
ness.” Pauline flushed slightly, but he was 
not looking at her and the flush grew no 
deeper. ‘You will let me share with Monsieur 
Marakoff in helping you forward for a little 
while, won’t you?” 

“T think it’s terribly kind of you.” 

“Tt is the kindness, then, of one who loves 
music for one whom he believes in as a future 
singer of value,” Artz said gravely. “If your 
career is cut short at this point I consider that 
it will be shattered.” 

He helped himself to another muffin and 
set his teeth in it eagerly. The hot butter 
dripped down to his plate. He stretched out 
a hand and dropped another lump of sugar 
into his tea. 

‘“‘We must go into business. Tell me, please, 
what the weekly allowance was—apart from 
the lessons, of course.” 

Pauline told him. She felt slightly uncom- 
fortable, but because of his very impersonal 
manner less uncomfortable than she had ex- 
pected to feel. 

Artz repeated the sum. “That is nothing 
very tremendous. I will be responsible for 
that until Marakoff has finished with you and 
you have found your feet as a public singer.” 

“Oh—you are kind!” said Pauline. She 
really did feel a flood of gratitude and relief 
flow all through her. 

“The best way will be if I give it to you 
personally in paper money each week. If I 
opened a bank-account in your name people 
raight talk. They are always so silly and 


Will Artz succeed in his plot to win Pauline? 
reaches a dramatic conclusion in the Next—the January—Instalment 


malicious. They understand nothing either of 
motives or actions. Could you come up to 
my house and get it once a week? I would 
leave it in a sealed envelop for you with a 
servant I can thoroughly trust.” 

“Oh—thank you. Yes, I would come.” 
She was thinking with secret ecstasy of her 
singing. Now all was right. Now she could 
go ahead. The pathway was clear in front 
of her. 

“As to conditions,” said Doctor Artz, hand- 
ing the muffin dish to Pauline carefully, 
“there is only one. And it won’t be new to 
you. Nobody must know anything about this. 
I have many enemies here. Many people mis- 
understand me and attribute to my most 
simple actions all sorts of under meanings. I 
have suffered a good deal from evil tongues, 
and so I prefer what I do not to be discussed.” 

“But you did speak about it to Miss Vyvyan, 
didn’t you?” said Pauline, with great sim- 
plicity. 

“T! But you did not, did you?” said Doctor 
Artz, with a change of tone. 

“Oh, no. But I am sure that she knows 
now.” 

Doctor Artz leaned forward. His chest 
loomed above the tea-table. His small black 
eyes became piercing. 

“How can that be, as you did not tell her?” 

Pauline explained what had happened at 
the pension between her and Miss Vyvyan, 
after the latter’s night visit to Doctor Artz. 

He sat perfectly still for a moment. He 
seemed plunged in profound thought. When 
he spoke at last he said: 

“Now you must have some cakes. Which 
are you going to choose? I like specially these, 
made with coconut and frosted cherries.” 

“Oh, I don’t think——” 

“Then let us go, and as we walk we will see, 
we will plan. How I wish she did not know!” 

He lifted a hand and beckoned to the chas- 
seur, who at once came with his fur coat, hat, 
gloves and cane. He paid the bill. Pauline 
fastened her little coatee. Then Doctor Artz, 
standing up, turned to allow the chasseur to 
help him into his heavy coat. As he was doing 
this Pauline noticed that his face suddenly 
changed. She had never seen Doctor Artz 
look thoroughly startled. Now he looked 
startled. He seemed to her to stare for an 
instant at something in the distance of the 
large and crowded tea-room as if astonished, 
and not pleasantly. But even as she was won- 
dering, his expression changed to grave kind- 
liness. 

“Let us go,” he said. “This is the best 
way.” 

With a gesture he made her go in front of 
him to the right, quite away to the right. 
Then as they made towards the entrance he 
kept beside her on the left, walking exactly 
level with her till they were at the door. 

He had seen Miss Vyvyan and Carl Fiigler 
in earnest conversation at the far side of the 
room on the left. And as he was fastening his 
fur coat they had both seen him. More! 
They had both looked at him not with the 
expression of two saluting a friend but with 
the expression of two intensely observing an 
enemy. 

The thing seemed impossible. But it simply 
was so. He knew how to read a glance. He 
could not be mistaken. Something—what he 
could not conceive—had happened, and Miss 
Vyvyan had betrayed his, Doctor Artz’, medi- 
cal and surgical treatment. He knew that 
Carl Fiigler had got Miss Vyvyan on his side 
in the fight for Pauline Iselle. 

For Artz now knew that it was just that, a 
fight between age and youth, between himself 
and Carl Fiigler. : 

This discovery, Artz realized instantane- 
ously, necessitated a drastic alteration in all 
his plans. He had intended to win Pauline 
gradually as he had won the other beautiful 
women whom he had married. He would 
engineer—as he well knew how—a crescendo of 
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influence over the young and inexpe: 
girl until he had obtained over her one of 
strange and inexplicable mental doming 
which are as irresistible as the physical } 
of a body over a weaker body. 4 
But now this plan was made impos 
Hustling, violent youth was hammering; 
door, ready to break in like a thief if the 
wasn’t answered. And by the side of y 
was ranged incomprehensibly the smg 
glish lady who had had the pigfires. Ar 
seen in their eyes an eager hostility : 
meant more, far more, than feeling. Ity 
action. ce 3 
Your career—your career!” he said, ouph. 
Bahnhof Strasse. “te 
He turned his big head towards the gj 
his side. i 
“T may have seemed indifferent to you?) 
went on. “You may have thought I was} 
terested. Miss Vyvyan, Marakoff, that ex. 
able boy who, like a great big bear cub, de 
not know what he wants—they have all seemed 
far more interested in your career than I hay. 
But Miss Iselle”—he spoke now with gry 
impressiveness—“‘in musical matters I ap 
very competent. I can Judge. And from that 
day when I heard you sing for the first time jp 
Carlton House Terrace I knew that with you 
voice and, if I may say so, your appearance, 
you, given the chance, were destined to becom 
a unique operatic soprano, not of the dramati 
but of the lyric order, perhaps a coloratun 
singer of the first rank.” 
“Oh, Doctor Artz—do you really think so?” 
“My dear child, I know it. But all this de. 
pends on how your life is ordered, what infu. | 
ences surround you. It is so terribly important 


















































































what influences the artist temperament It mir 
brought into contact with. It was not my le | 
business, but I have often thought about and oe, 
feared for you.” of crea 
“But I thought you took no interest in my powder 
career.” myster 
“T do not always show what is going on in Nothi 
my mind. And you were surrounded. It wa veiagy 
not for me to interfere. I would not hav vealing 


done so now if I had not seen that you werein But 
a —_ difficulty, if I had ~" tot me 
tremendous importance to you of what 
now. You are literally at a crisis in you looks! 
career, and those around you, instéad of think ishing 
ing of what is necessary to you, are swayed by 
evil passions, hke Rothberg, or by all sorts d 
extraneous matters, like Miss Vyvyan. 
“These people, Rothberg, Miss Vyvyan"-§§ tables 






he paused as if about to add anotier name t women 

these two, but did not—“‘they aze all wroy 

for you now. You need uplifting influencs, 

above all you need a sense of freedom, releass, 

peace in which to develop at will, untram§ 

meled.” Mas. R 
“Oh, yes, Doctor Artz! That is exactlyit! _ 

That is what I feel all the time.” the late d 
“And all these people instead of thinking d ae 

Te 





you are thinking of themselves.” : 

“Yes, yes! Really they do! My singmg 
and my voice—that doesn’t come first asit 
ought to!” a 

“Of course it ought. Of course it 
must if you are to do any good. Well, 
rate now the money question is set 
that is something gained.” 
























HEY came to the end of Bahnhof Stta 

Artz turned to ‘go to the left where;a@ 
the farther side of the road, is the tree-shad# 
“place” in which on summer evenings & Dalit 
sometimes plays, but which now was dark: 
deserted. 

“Take care in crossing!” he said. 
out for the tram!” 

Very gently and naturally he took Ps 
arm, as if to protect her from the traffic. Ba 
different his way of taking it was from K@ 
berg’s! es 

Directly they were on the other side het 
his hand away. Pauline did not notice t 
strong flush of red had come to his ugly 
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Lapy Lavery, famous beauty, has a 
gorgeous dressing table (left) with a price- 
less Venetian mirror, quaint Chelsea 
candlesticks and jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and Skin Freshener. She says:- 
“T have always used Pond’s preparations. 
I have never found any I like so much!” 


Tue Viscountess Curzon’s dressing 
table (right) reveals gold-topped vials em- 
blazoned with the Curzon crest, and Pond’s 
Two Creams and Skin Freshener. Of 
Pond’s Lady Curzon says, “It’s such a 
straight-forward way of keeping fit.” 


FOUR DELIGHTFUL DRESSING TABLES 


characteristic of their lovely owners 


HAT dressing table does not re- 

flect the personality of its owner? 
It mirrors her taste, her discrimina- 
tions, her little indulgences. In terms 
of creams and lotions, perfumes and 
powders, and many another dainty 
mystery, it is eloquent of her very self. 
Nothing is more intimate, more re- 
vealing! 

But all dressing tables supply one 
need—they help a woman care for her 
looks! Because Pond’s Cold and Van- 
ishing Creams, Cleansing Tissues and 
Skin Freshener are of such dependable 
worth, they are found on the dressing- 
tables of lovely and distinguished 
women everywhere. They are their 


Mrs, Ricnarp P. Davinson, granddaughter of 

the late Mark Hanna of Ohio, has a dressing table 

in taffeta bouffant (below), on which are Pond’s 

Two Creams in green jars. Mrs. Davidson says, 
“T’ve adored Pond’s for years.” 


choice for quick, convenient daily use at 
home. 

This is how you, yourself, should pro- 
ceed with daily use of these four famous 
preparations made by Pond’s:— 


CLEANSE YOUR SKIN with Pond’s Cold 
Cream at least twice a day, always 
after exposure and every night before 
retiring. Apply generously over face 
and neck, allowing the penetrating oils 
to soak into the tiny air passages and 
dislodge the grime and powder. 


Four Deticutrut Alps to Beauty— 

Pond’s Cold Cream keeps lovely faces fresh, 

and deeply cleansed. Pond’s Cleansing Tis- 

sues remove the cream in an immaculate 

way. Pond’s Skin Freshener tones, re- 

Sreshes. Pond’s Vanishing Cream pro- 
tects and holds your powder. 


Mai. tHe Coupon wit 1o¢ for gener- 
ous sample package of Pond’s Cold 
Cream, Cleansing Tissues, Skin Fresh- 
ener and Vanishing Cream. 


Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. M, 
112 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 





Street 





State 


City 
Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 





Then use the new Pond’s Cleansing 
Tissues—snowy-white, large, fine—to 
remove the cream and the loosened 
dirt. For scrupulous cleanliness repeat 
these two steps. 

Next, if it is daytime cleansing you 
are having, flick on Pond’s new Skin 
Freshener, briskly. Notice how it 
tones and firms your skin—the health- 
ful tingling glow it engenders. 


Then for protection against wind, 
sun and all unfriendly elements, and to 
serve as a foundation for powder, apply 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
gives a magnolia-petal quality to your 
skin, a finish that makes your powder 
last for hours, Mail the coupon below. 


Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT’s dressing-room is 
graced by a lovely French coifteuse (delow). Ingreen 
jars are Pond’s Two Creams. She says:—‘Through 
a multitude of engagements Pond’s will give you the 
assurance of being your best self.” 








Motes 


Papier Mattisse is as new as 
this season’s debutantes— 
and as authentic as the social 
register. Its modernism is 
real, not spurious—vividl 

Original in the superb quali- 
ty that is forever good taste. 


Colorfully, brilliantly boxed— 
with envelopes gayly innerlined 
to match — and a modernistic 
Paper texture. 

24 large sheets and cavelopes of heavy 
i ae paper. Choice of White Buck, 


Perle Gray, Orchidee and Emeraude. 
Price $1.00 to $1.25 at fine stores. 
ke ieee 

Or send $1 for The Mood Package 
Anintroductory assortment of Montag 
Papers for the Three Moods of letter 
writing. A full quire,beautifully boxed, 
Price $1.00 postpaid (Canada, $1.10), 
MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. Dept. J. 
ATLANTA,GA. LosAngeles New York 


Montag 


FASHIONABLE Writing PAPERS 


Etiquette Deman Personal Letter 








Wives by Diana Bourbon coninued from page 6) 


is cluttered up by a thousand little issues of 
common memories, ties of affection—the whole 
unreasonable “habit of love.” Wéifehood is the 
most protected industry in the world! Wouldn’t 
you think, then, that the tiniest sense of honor 
would compel all women who enter into it, to 
fulfil loyally—even generously—a contract so 
difficult to enforce? 

Most of them never even look at it in that 
way. 

Once I knew a woman who nearly married 
for money. There were reasons that would have 
justified—if reasons could justify—such a step. 
But: “TI daren’t risk it,” she told me. “I should 
kill myself living up to my side of the bargain. 
I'd feel I must be constantly paying off my 
= higher because I couldn’t give 
eye ck. 

How often do you meet that spirit? 

This one is far more common: I know another 
woman who married an exceptionally good and 
splendid man—principally to provide herself 
and two children by a former marriage with a 
permanent meal ticket, a car and all the crea- 
ture comforts. She has never either acknowl- 
edged or sought to discharge her obligation to- 
wards him except by living (very disagreeably) 
in his house—where she refuses to receive any 
of his family—and taking everything he offers 
as though her mere acceptance conferred un- 
told reward. I wonder what she thinks she 
does to justify her existence! 

Here are two more “types” of young Amer- 
ican wifehood that found things too easy—took 
everything and never thought of giving. 

One wasa girl who married—improvidently— 
against everyone’s wishes except her own. 
Even her fiancé earnestly desired to wait—with 
good reason. Three years later, bored with 
struggle and difficulty, she deserted her hus- 
band and two small children to go on the stage. 
She felt a call to “art’”—to “self-expression” 
—and followed it, to minor parts in third tour- 
ing companies. 

She is still playing them. 

As a famous English woman novelist re- 
marked to me the other day: “How sick I am 
of these empty little nobodies running around 
looking for ‘opportunity of self-expression.’ In 
nine cases out of ten there isn’t anything there 
to express.” 

To which I may add—out of my own (I ad- 
mit young) experience: “It must be a pretty 
poor woman who can’t find enough to occupy 
her time, and her active mind, and her intelli- 
gence, in building up a real home (the sort that 
is ceasing to exist and that takes real gifts and 
real talents) in that difficult, honorable and 
happy profession called marriage.” 

My second example is a girl you have all 
met, at all ages in every corner of our un- 
fortunate country! She married—carefully; 
picked him out; as a matter of fact annexed 
him when he was engaged to her “best friend” 
—a very promising young business man. 

Then she proceeded to “work” him for all he 
was worth. His income is good and steadily 
rising but she has it all spent for him long be- 
fore he gets it. He never has a minute to catch 
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up with his debts. And he doesn’t have Many 
for sleep. They go out every night to 
suppers, dances. She remains in bed in th 
morning when he leaves for work. 

“This is the first evening we’ve dined at 
alone together since we were married,” she 
me one late afternoon, as I prepared to depart 
after a duty call. They been martiej 
nearly two years. 

Her jewelry would—in Europe—be the 
of women whose husbands earn five times 
hers works hard to get. Very little of it is paig 
for. The instalments on the rest will keep hin 
busy long after she has bought double or trebj 
the quantity. 

What sort of marriage compact is that? What 
sort of companionship? 

She is merely one of thousands of worthles 
little parasites, who have married into security 
and honestly believe themselves to be 
able citizens! They are really ‘on the dole” 
Accepting a salary for doing nothing at all, Not 
even having enough self-respect to pay for what 
they get by being pleasant in the evenings—j 
they don’t feel like being pleasant. 

The economics of marriage—looked at jp 
that light—may not be very attractive. At 
least they are straight. 

In these days, when the trades and profes 
sions are open to all women, wives who cling 
to the shelter of matrimony no longer ca 
plead that they do so because it is their only 
way of getting a living. They cling to it be 
cause—of all the things they might do—they 
find it the easiest or the most pleasant. 

It might be humiliating for men to realiz 
just how often they are taken as husbands be. 
cause their lady love regards them as the least 
of several possible evils! But the point is that 
when you have deliberately chosen your job— 
even if you have chosen it like that!—you ar 
no better than a common “welsher” if you 
don’t even try to do it well. 

Altogether too much nonsense is talked about 
the drudgery and dulness of work in the home. 
In a sense all work is drudgery—except crea- 
tive work, and comparatively few of us ar 
gifted enough to indulge in that. Even among 
those that are, I know authors who loathe the 
labor of writing, musicians who hate practising, 
painters who writhe under the necessity of Le 
ting brush to canvas! The routine, even of thei 
work, is drudgery. The reward comes after 
wards. 

The chief difference between this creative, 
rewarded work and the ordinary routine em- 
ployment for a salary is that the one has some- 
thing left to show for it.afterwards. And this 
immortality of effort is shared by the home alom 
among other tasks. There, too, you have some 
thing left. 

But as I say—the wives from whom mud 
is demanded, show up best. It’s the others who 
leave one wondering why any man is foo 
enough to go on paying for them. Perhapsit 
is a misfortune of the modern woman that, 
being at her best in a tight corner, the comet 
in which she is called upon to move becomes 
steadily wider and wider! 
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Gambler’s Choice (Continued from, page 37) 


want a shot at getting some of it back, but,” 
he added, checking the young man’s exclama- 
tion of delight and the girl’s little cry of dis- 
appointment with the same gesture, “I should 
want to know that the odds were level.” 

“Roulette’s a fair enough game,” the young 
man protested. “One chance in thirty-five 
against you—and zero, of course.” 

“You may call that fair,” Tresholm said 
calmly; “I don’t. I am assuming that with 
your small capital you’re backing the numbers. 
Very well. The bank has the pull on you the 
whole of the time to the extent of five or six 
percent. If you play chemin de fer the cagnotte 
amounts to about the same thing. 








“I am with you in spirit, my young friend, 
but gambling at Monte Carlo isn’t what I all 
gambling at all. You're fighting a man d 
equal ability a stone heavier than yo 
It can’t be done. It’s automatic. You must 


lose. : 
“That’s what I say,” the girl declared t- 
umphantly. ‘We’re simply foolish to dream 
of throwing away the last of our money.” 

“But people do win,” her brother insist 
“There’s that Hungarian who won half a million 
francs the night before last.” 

“The Casino takes pretty good care to at 
vertise it when anything of that sort happens, 
Tresholm pointed out. “He’ll probably be# 
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MEN TURN AND LOOK WHEN 


GPIARIS in springtime . . . the most glorious spot 
on earth. The very air melts the soul and thrills 
the heart. Each tree and flower exhale a perfume 
that lulls the senses away from things prosaic 
and stimulates a passion for life and love. 

It is this very perfume—the fragrance of 
Paris in Spring—which Cheramy has caught and 
imprisoned in each dainty flacon of April Showers 
Perfume (Ondées d’Avril). Little wonder then, 
that, irresistibly, its use causes men to turn and look. 

April Showers extract is available in smart 
flacons from $1 to $16. Cheramy also employs it to 
delightfully fragrance bath salts, face powder, and 
talcum miraculously fine and soft that is gloriously 
refreshing—at 25c and 50c the container. 


April. Showers Talc 
by CHERAMY | 


PARIS - NEW YORK 
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Slowly Dying —— 
Two Bad Fellows 


MR. S.T.A.L.E. SMOKE 
and MR. B. A.D. ODOR 


Sad News—But just the same we’reglad 
—and little Nevasmok is responsible. 

Nevasmok is an ash receiver but that’s 
not all—it’s smokeless and odorless — 
ab-so-lute-ly, and we guarantee it. 

Once you drop your cigarette in a 
Nevasmok out it goes. You don’t see 
any more smoke nor smell any more 
unpleasant odors. No more burned fin- 
goers crunching out your “fag”. No more 
loose ashes and sparks. No more burned 
rugs and furniture. No more spilled ash 
trays—because Nevasmoks can’t tip over. 

Good looking? Youbet! Ideal for 
czrawing room, boudoir or office and 
simply great for Christmas presents. 

You'll love them becezuse they’re so 
handy and good looking. 

If your favorite store doesn’t handle 
them, just send us $2 and we'll send 
you one in a jiffy postpaid. Don’t for- 
get to tell us the color you want. 


Each Nevasmok has its name 
stamped clearly on the bottom 





Nevasmok comes in the 
following colors and finishes: 


Pastel Orchid Pastel Rose Chinese Red 
Sky Blue Canary Yellow Sea Green 
Red Crackle Green Crackle Black 

Brass Bronze Gun Metal 











YANKEE METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 

Dept. C, 507 W. SOth Street, New York 

Specialists in Artistic Smoke Accessories 

New York Showroom: Fifth Avenue Building, 200 
Fifth Avenue, Room 1121. 

Chicago Showroom: American Furniture Mart, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Space 618. 


NEVASMOK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Smokeless and Odorless Ash Receiver 


Patents Pending 
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)again tonight and lose the lot, and more 


besides. Now listen to me, Bartlett,” he went 
on. “I’m not against you in spirit. I’m 
against you in this particular proposal because 
you want to take on an impossibility. 

“The people who win here are just the people 
who play to amuse themselves, and who go 
away when they’ve had their fun.- People in 
your position, with a few thousand pounds 
left over from a legacy and nothing else to fall 
back upon in the world, are the people who 
inevitably lose.” 

The young man thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets. His natural good looks were 
completely spoilt by his sullen expression. 

“It’s no good trying to be scientific in 
gambling,” he said. “If you want to have a 
plunge you always must have a bit up against 
you, of course. What’s it matter so long as 
you win? I never mind backing a horse at 
odds on so long as it’s a certainty.” 

“There is such a thing as fair gambling,” 
Tresholm pointed out. ‘TI’ll toss you for your 
five thousand pounds, if you like. That’s a 
level affair—no cagnotte, no zero. You can 
choose the coin.” 

The girl gave a little cry. Her brother 


asped. 

“You're not serious?” he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Tresholm!” she remonstrated. 

“I’m perfectly serious,” he assured them 
both. “You seem to think that I know nothing 
about gambling. ! On the contrary, I am de- 
scribed in the police records of this principality 
as a professional gambler. I must live up to 
my reputation. I will toss you for five thousand 
pounds. I shall probably win as I am usually 
lucky, and you, I should think, are not. This 
moment, if you like. Shall I send for a coin?” 

“Nol” the girl almost shrieked. 

Tresholm shrugged his shoulders. ‘Very 
well,” he acquiesced. ‘You would like to pro- 
long the agony. Dine with me, both of you, 
tonight at the Hétel de Paris at half past eight. 
We will either toss, or play any game you like 
where the odds are level, for whatever sum 
you like up to five thousand pounds.” 

The girl looked at him reproachfully through 
a mist of tears. Her brother was exuberant. 

“You’re a sportsman,” he declared. “I 
wanted to dine at the Paris once more before 
we left. We'll be there at half past eight.” 

Gustave Sordel paid a special visit to the 
hotel just before dinner-time that evening. He 
encountered Monsieur Robert in the hall. 

“But what has arrived!” he exclaimed. “All 
the afternoon my chefs have been on the gui 
vive. I have reinforced every table to the ex- 
tent of a hundred thousand francs. I arranged 
for a high table at chemin de fer, and if Mon- 
sieur Tresholm had wished to take a bank at 
baccarat tonight it could have been managed. 
Yet behold the strange thing which has arrived. 
He has not as yet taken out his ticket.” 

“In the Sporting Club perhaps?” Monsieur 
Robert suggested. 

“Three times I have sent there. No one of 
his name has applied for a card.” 

“This affair gives one to think,” Monsieur 
Robert admitted. “At present he dines with a 
young Englishman and his sister—a couple 
bien distingué, but poor. They left here last 
week for a cheaper hotel. Of what interest can 
they be to him?” 

Sordel shrugged his shoulders. ‘After all,” 
he pointed out, “even a professional gambler 
must have his moments. He waits for the 
night without a doubt.” 


g 


Meanwhile, in the restaurant, Tresholm, to 
all appearance, was very much enjoying his 
dinner. Bartlett was excited, and drank per- 
haps a little more wine than was good for him. 
Norah, on the other hand, was very silent. She 
ate and drank little, and her manner, especially 
towards her host, was reserved, not to say cold. 

“Your sister, Bartlett,” the latter confided, 
when the second bottle of champagne was 
opened, “‘is displeased with me. I wonder 
whether I might ask why.” 

“Because you have taken his side against 
me,” she said, looking at him with a smoldering 


anger in her eyes. “You are en ing him 
to gamble with that last five thousand pounds, 
I hoped so much that you would have been on 
my side, that you would have told him to 

that money, for both our sakes, and not to 
enter the Casino again.” 

“And if I had told him that,” Tresholm 
asked calmly, “would it have made any 
difference?” 

She reflected for a moment. “Perhaps it 
would not,” she admitted. ‘He is very self- 
willed. He would probably have had his own 
way, and yet somehow or other I am sorry that 
it should have been you who encouraged this,” 

“T don’t think that you are quite just to 
blame me,” he complained. ‘You must realize 
that nothing I could have said would have 
made the slightest difference. You know that 
you yourself have used all your persuasions, 
Your brother would have lost every penny in 
the Casino if I had not offered him a saner 
chance of gambling with me.” 

“T can’t explain,” she sighed. “I am just 
disappointed.’ 

Dinner drew towards a close, but Tresholm 
waved aside the waiter’s suggestion of coffee. 

“T have ordered it in my sitting-room,” he 
explained to his guests. “It shall be the pre- 
lude to the duel.” 

They left the table, crossed the lounge and 
entered the elevator. In the corridor Bartlett 
stopped to speak to an acquaintance. The girl 
suddenly turned to her companion. 

“Mr. Tresholm,” she begged, “don’t do 
this. Let him lose his money in the Casino 
if he must. I don’t like the idea of you two 
sitting down to play against one another. I 
don’t like it. There’s something horrible 
about it.” 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, “that if your 
brother must throw his money away, I might 
as well have it as anybody else?” 

“Do you mean—do you really mean that you 
are what you said?” 

“T am afraid there is a certain amount ef 
truth in what I told you,” he acknowledged 
“If you go to the Chef de Streté here in 
Monaco, he will show you my papers.” 

“Then I think it is all very terrible,” she 
pronounced sadly. ‘Even the nicest people 
seem poisoned with this gambling. I am very 
sorry that we ever came to Monte Carlo.” 


“Now for the terms,”’ Tresholm said, as he 
and Bartlett seated themselves at a small 
table. “First of all, here are two tickets for 
the Blue Train tomorrow. It is understood 
that whether you win my money or I win 
yours you make use of them.” 

“Right-o!” the young man agreed, pocketing 
the yellow slips. 

“J require more than a casual acceptance of 
that proposal,” Tresholm persisted. “I require 
your word of honor.” 

“That’s all right,” the other acquiesced. “J 
promise upon my honor.” 

“And I am your witness,” Norah inter- 
vened gravely. 

“Furthermore, whether you win or lose,” 
Tresholm continued, “you must promise not 
to return within twelve months.” 

“Agreed. Come along. Let’s start.” 

“The game I leave entirely to you,” Tres- 
holm announced. “There are, as you see, four 
new packs of cards. I will cut you highest or 
lowest to win, whichever you like, or I will play 
you two-handed poker, or piquet, or any other 
game you prefer.” 

There was a sudden 
man’s eyes. ‘“Piquet?” 
play piquet?” 

“Rather well,” Tresholm warned him. * 
should advise you to choose something else.’ 

Bartlett laughed confidently. ‘‘Piquet’s 
good enough for me,” he declared. “I used to 
play it with my old governor every night. 

t’s get on with it,”’ he added, moistenin 
dry lips. “A hundred pounds a:time, eh? 

“Whatever you like,” was the reply. 


leam in the young 
e repeated. “You 


” 


It was midnight before the matter was con- 
cluded. Bartlett, white and distraught, with 
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our jeweler is a gift specialist : 








GAIN — that 
Christmas list! 
Bigger this year 

thaneverbefore. New i 
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For your jeweler is a 
specialist in gifts—in the 
fine character and large 
variety of his offerings, as 





names taking their place 
alongside the familiar old 
ones. Andthe same limited 
budget that somehow 
must be stretched to in- 
clude every one of them, new and old. 


“What shall I choose for each one?” 


This is a problem—when you try 
to solve it unaided. Yet with expert 
advice, gift-choosing can be a simple, 
enjoyable task. 


Consult your jeweler! Go to him 
for help in gift-choosing as you'd go 
to any specialist for expert advice. 


“ 


WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Lord Wadsworth Model 


Anew flexible band for men, affording an unusually 
trim, comfortable fit to the wrist. Wadsworth Quality 
Gold Filled: $10 





W 





(onsult him for the helpful 


advice he alone can give! 





Wadsworth Belt Buckles are obtainable in many de- 

signs, in both wide and narrow models, alone or in 

sets including watch chain. Buckles alone, in sterling 
silver, $3.25 to $7.50. Sets: $6.25 to $15.00 





Man's Pocket Watch 
CASE BY WADSWORTH 


ORKERS IN PRECIOUS METALS 


in his long experience in 
rendering helpful counsel 
to gift-givers. 

He can quickly show 
you dozens of attractive 
things to fit both your prices and 
the persons in mind. 

For months he’s been gathering 
them—gifts in richest variety —gifts 
whose high character is illustrated by 
the articles shown on this page. 

Why not, this year, make use of a 
helpful gift counsel that costs you no 
more, yet adds so very much in last- 
ing satisfaction ? 

Tue WapswortH Watcu Casg Company 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 


“ 


WADSWORTH WATCH BAND 
Athena Model 
Designed for women. Expands to slip over the hand, 
and is held securely by a snap lock. Gold filled: $7.50 
and $8.50. Made also in solid gold 
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a dangerous, almost lunatic gleam in his eyes, 
was pacing the room excitedly. Norah, un- 
expectedly calm, was still seated in the chair 
from which she had watched the gambling with 
changeless expression. Tresholm remained at 
the table. Before him lay a check for five 
thousand pounds which the young man had 
just signed. 

“Ready, Jack?” she asked at last. 

“T suppose so,” he growled. ‘Come along.” 

Tresholm rose to his feet. ‘You've had a 
fair deal with level odds for your money, 
haven’t you?” he asked his late opponent. 

“T’m not complaining,” was the broken 
reply. “I suppose it’s no use asking you to 
lend me a hundred just to have one shot at 
the Sporting Club?” 

“Not the least use in the world,” Tresholm 
refused. ‘The hundred pounds would go just 
where the rest of your money has gone. There 
are some of us who are made to win at games 
of chance; others to lose. You are one of the 
predestined losers. If you take my advice, 
you will never again, so long as you live, in- 
dulge in any game of chance for money.” He 
opened the door. The girl passed out, slim 
and dignified, without a glance in his direction. 

“Good night, Miss Bartlett,” he ventured. 

“Good night, Mr. Tresholm, ” she replied. 
“T congratulate you upon your profitable 
evening.” 

With that they both disappeared. Tresholm 
mixed himself a drink and returned to his 
place at the table, playing idly with the cards. 


The Blue Train, disturbingly early upon its 
return journey, just as it is usually outra- 
geously late upon its arrival, came groaning 
round the bend from Mentone, snorting and 
puffing into the Monte Carlo station. Norah 
settled down sadly in her compartment while 
her brother made his way to the restaurant car 
to secure seats for dinner. 


Then, glancing idly out of the window, she 
suddenly gave a little gasp. Very deliberately 
along the platform came Tresholm, calm and 
undisturbed. Behind him was a small boy 
carrying an enormous bouquet of roses. 

She shrank back in her place. Anything 
rather than see him! Before she could decide 
upon any means of escape, however, the roses 
were on the seat by her side, and Tresholm, 
neat and debonair as usual, was standing bare- 
headed before her. 

“A little farewell offering for you, Miss 
Bartlett, which you must please accept, and a 
farewell note here for you to read as soon as 
the train has started,” he added, handing her 
a letter. ‘Will you shake hands?” 

In her moment of indecision she forgot, and 
she looked up at him. Directly her eyes - 
his, clear, fin and somehow compelling, she 
gave in. Her fingers rested for a moment in 
his. Then he sad them and brushed them 
with his lips. 

“T am glad,” he said gratefully, “that you 
did not carry your resentment too far. You 
will accept the roses, I hope, as an inadequate 
peace-offering, and think of me as kindly as 
you can.’ 

Then he was gone, and it was not until after 
the train had passed through the first of the 
two tunnels that she remembered the note. 
She tore open the envelop and read: ‘i 


Dear Lady of Angouléme, 

I very much fear that your perceptions 
were-keener than your brother’s last night, 
and that you realized the fact that I was 
playing with marked cards—part of the 
equipment of the professional gambler. 
The unexpected luxury of a qualm of con- 
science has, however, seized me, and I re- 
turn your brother’s check for his imaginary 


loss. 
I still hold him, however, to the con- 
CAE $e 


Lily Christine by Michael Arlen 


something. He always was, though, so that 
didn’t mean much. He paced about, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his nose stuck in the 
air, looking haggard and worried to death. 

“Have a drink?” he said, not looking at 
Harvey. 

“Did ‘she—did she say anything about me?” 
Harvey asked. 

“Only that she had to get you out of this 
mess somehow,” Ambatriadi said, pacing 
about. “I'll tell you a thing, Harvey,” he 
added hoarsely—and stopped. 

“What is it, man?” Harvey asked sharply. 

Ambatriadi, with a crooked bony finger, 
tapped his forehead solemnly. “Mad,” he 
said, his brown eyes suffering intensely. 

Harvey’s nervous excitement swept him 
away. He took Ambatriadi by the lapels of his 
jacket and shook him. What had this other 
incapable done to her? 

“What is this nonsense, Ambatriadi?” 

“Oh, leave me alone! I mean the girl is 
off her head. Off—her—head. She suggested 
we should run away together.” 

“Run away?” 

“Yes, run away!”’ Ambatriadi shouted. 

Harvey could scarcely articulate in his 
nervous excitement. He stuttered: ‘What 
did you do, man? What did you say?” 

“He asks me what I said!”” At the same time 
he looked anxiously at Harvey. “I believe 
I’m in the first stage of D. T.’s,” he said. 

“That’s your lookout,” Harvey snapped. 
“What about Lily Christine?” 

“T talked sense to her,’’ Ambatriadi said. 

Suddenly all Harvey’s excitement left him. 
He sat down, limp, empty, weary. “Oh, 
Lord!”’ he sighed. 

Ambatriadi stared at him angrily. So Amba- 
triadi had turned her away, too. A fine dance 
they had led her that afternoon—her friends. 

“And what would you have done?” Am- 
batriadi shouted. 

“Oh, exactly the same!” Harvey sighed. 





Ambatriadi began pacing about again. “Of 
course I talked sense to her,’’ he said. 

“T’m not blaming you,” Harvey said mildly. 

The dance they’d led her that afternoon— 
Summerest and her two friends. Hunting her 
from one to the other of them—perplexing her, 
hurting her, failing her. 

“What was I to do—take her at her word 
like a cad?” 

“Yes,” Harvey said. 

Ambatriadi looked at him angrily, but there 
was a shamefacedness about him too. Oh yes, 
he knew what a confounded incapable he was, 
never ready, never decided. 

“Before she came here,” Harvey said list- 
lessly, “she was with me. I talked sense to her, 
too. Between us, we’ve given her plenty of 
sense this afternoon. In fact, we’re so sen- 
sible I wonder we can bear to live in this world 
another moment.” 

Ambatriadi, who had stopped expectantly 
when Harvey had begun speaking, turned away 
in terrific exasperation. 

“Well, what did you actually say to her?” 
Harvey asked. “You and your sense!” 

“T’ll tell you a thing, Harvey,” the Greek 
said slowly, pacing up and down. ‘You and 
I can speak the truth to one another about 
Lily Christine because——” 

“Yes, all right. We both love her. Of course. 
Much good that does her. Well?” 

“Listen. What am I to say when she comes 
to me with a mad idea like that? No, listen. 
She says she knows I’m very fond of her. And 
she’s—queer, cold———”’ 

“Yes, I know,” Harvey said. 

“Listen. I see at once she isn’t in her right 
mind—of course—and yet. can’t help letting 
myself go for the first time in all the years I’ve 
known her. No, listen——”’ 

e am listening! How did you let yourself 

ey ” 

“How? I told her I loved her—as I’ve never 
loved anyone in my life. And then——” 
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ditions of our bargain, and if you will ac. 
cept the advice of such an unprincipled 
person, keep him away from gambling in 
any shape or form even though the odds _ 
should seem level. 
who are born winners. I am one of them, 
There are others who are born losers, — 
Your brother is one of those. 








Fate, alas, deals out other favors to the 4 


latter class, which she denies to the former, 
Which is why I must sign myself, 
Unhappily yours, 
Andrew Tresholm 


Fragments of a torn check fluttered acrog 
the compartment. Even in her dazed stat 
even under the spell of that great throbbi 
joy with which she waited for her broth 
return, there crept into her mind a faint, 3 
derful doubt—a doubt which sometimes, whe 
she looked backwards, seemed to color thos 
hours of agony with a little halo of romance 
Was it altogether by chance, she wondered 
those moments of reflection, that the only pos- 
sible means by which her brother could ha 
been induced to return to England with that 
five thousand pounds were precisely those 
which Tresholm had employed? 


In his sitting-room, Tresholm found the 4 
packs of cards neatly stacked upon the mantel 
piece. He rang the bell for the waiter. o3 

“You might return those,” he begged, “to 
whomever you borrowed them from.” 

The waiter collected them with a smile, ales 
the fifty-franc note which Tresholm passed 
him. 


“T borrowed them from one of the clerks in 
the office, Monsieur,” he confided. “TI trust 
that Monsieur had good fortune.” 

Tresholm nodded slightly, but without his 
usual smile. 

“Ves, I am generally lucky,” he confessed, 


if 5 Se RAG 


(Continued from page 75) 


“Good! I’m ge you told her that. Jat 
what she needed today.” 

“Love!” said Ambatriadi, sweeping it away 
with a gesture of intense exasperation. “Ruby 
bish! What good is my love to her!”’ 

“More good than your talking sense to her, cg 
anyhow. Go on, go on!” : 

“Then she says she has got you into this vi 
trouble—you and your wife—and that she is 


so unhappy about it she doesn’t know what to 


do. And then she says a lot of things I don’t” 
understand. Off her head, you see. No, listen. 
Says she can just bear the idea of getti : 
friend into trouble because a friend’s affection — 
for her would help him to bear it—but what she ~ 
simply can’t face is being a bother to someone — 
who has no real fondness for her. Lot of stuff 


like that, which I don’t understand. And then — 


she says I’m different because I’ve no wife, no 
responsibilities, nothing that a scandal can hurt ~ 
—and also I’m fond of her,she says, which 
you aren’t really. How did she get that idea, 
Harvey?” 

“T don’t know. Go on, man.’ 

““*Goon, ae i Loletinttechoadturioall 
“What am I to go on about? 


maniac, that I’ve only got one rotten lung——” 
he didn’t know that!” 
“Oh, what does it matter! But what can I 
say to her except that I’m no good to man, 


woman or child, and that I’d rather see the — 


woman I loved ‘dead than—— 
“Yes,” Harvey sighed. “Of course . . - 


” 


And he saw into Ambatriadi’s heart. He ~ 


knew Ambatriadi was lying—as he hi 


would have lied. _He knew Ambatriadi had : 


been terrified at Lily Christine’s proposal, that 


his mind and heart had simply dithered with / 


fear of the unknown, of the change in his life, 
of the disruption of everything. 
Harvey stared at the floor, tired and listless. — 


Ambatriadi was crying; tears were streaming” 4 


down his hollow lined cheeks. 
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What can I say © 
to her except that I’m a wreck, nearly a dipso- _ 
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Advanced Six “400” Sedan ; 


for Five 


HE voice of the people who know 
fine motor cars is speaking! 


Everywhere you go, everywhere you 
listen, you hear remarks like these: 


**The Nash ‘‘400”’ is exactly the kind 
of acar I’ve always wanted to own.”’ 


“Its Twin Ignition motor is peppier, 
smoother, more powerful than any 
I’ve ever driven.’’ 


‘It’s the easiest steering motor car 
l ever handled—and the easiest rid- 
ing.’? (Every model has four Hou- 
daille or Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers, as standard equipment.) 
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| THE WORLD HAS A NEW AND FINER MOTOR CAR 


Ries ot 


The Car With the Twin 
Ignition Motor 


‘It’s the best looking of all the new 
cars.’”’ (Everyone has good words 
for the smart style and luxurious 
coachcraft of the new Salon Bodies 
by Nash.) 


That’s what they are saying, and 
then backing it up by buying more 
Nash cars than ever in Nash his- 
tory —as many in the first two 
months following the ‘‘400’’ intro- 
duction as in six months of 1927! 


The world certainly has a ‘‘new and 
finer motorcar.’”’ The country has 
gone Nash! 


NASH 400° 


Keads the World in Motor Car Vatue 








Be Some. —_ 
I consider MELLO-GLO Face Powder a real contribu- 
tion to cosmetics. Its soft velvety texture gives a youthful 
bloom that doesn’t wear off quickly. Miss Desirée Tabor 
(Operetta Star famous for her beauty), 66 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


My friends tell me that my complexion is lovelier since 
using MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It spreads so smoothly 
that not a single pore is visible. 

iss Mimi Palmer, 345 W. 71st St., N. Y. 








Since using MELLO-GLO, Ican appear allevening with- 
out repowdering. It stays on longer yet does not clog the 


pores or leave the skin dry. _Miss Barbara Carrington 
(well known singer), The Golden Dawn Co., 
Hammerstein Theatre, N. Y.C. 


Good Looking 
Well Groomed Women 
prefer this marvelous NEW Face Powder 


IS new wonderful Facial-tone Powder is made 
by anew French process which belongs exclu- 
sively to MELLO-GLO. It has a distinctive youth 
shade all its own. If your favorite store is out, ask 
them to get MELLO-GLO for you or send us one 
dollar for a full sized box and “Beauty Booklet”. 
Just address MELLO-GLO, Statler Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 








FREE SAMPLE 


Please send me, without charge, sample of this new 

wonderful face powder with a Beauty Booklet. 

egg | -GLO, Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
ept. 


My name 
Address 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy your 
toilet articles. 








My dealer’s name 




















Ambatriadi’s tears did not put any con- 
straint on Harvey. There was a deep warmth 
in him for the Greek. They were brothers— 
that was what he felt. A couple of romantic 
incapables. 

They must have been silent for some time 
when a knock on the door aroused Harvey. 
Ambatriadi appeared to hear nothing. 

The door was just ajar. Harvey stared at 
it, as though fascinated. A tingling expectancy 
swept over him. What was it now? 

Summerest stood in the doorway, looking at 
him eagerly. 

“Summerest!” 

“T’ve been looking for you. Rang you up— 
office, home. Thought I’d try here.” 

The fellow spoke quickly, tensely. He came 
into the room. And he moved quickly, too. 

“How do, Andy. Sorry to intrude.” 

Ambatriadi, staring out of the window, did 
not so much as turn his head. 

Summerest pulled a sheet of paper out of his 
pocket and held it out to Harvey. His forehead 
glistened with perspiration. He must have run 
up all those stairs, not waiting for the elevator. 

“What’s this mean?” Summerest asked, 
holding out the sheet of paper. 

Harvey, siill sitting, stared up at the fellow, 
trying to take him in. What was he up to now, 
what was this new spidery trick? His blue 
eyes were as hard as stones, no give in them. 
But there was a quivering somewhere about 
the big body, a quivering excitement. 

“Go on, man, read it!” 

Harvey slowly took the sheet of paper. But 
he still stared up at Summerest, taking him in. 
The fellow was afraid, that was it—quivering 
with fear. 

The note was in pencil, a scrawl. 


I can’t bear this way of doing things any 
longer, darling. What a pity you won’t 
see sense. I think I’m acting for the best. 
Good-by—old cart-horse! Be happy, 
bless you. 


Summerest stood mopping his forehead with 
a handkerchief. His cold blue eyes never left 
Harvey’s bent head. 

“Well?” he said. 

Harvey felt the fellow’s slow anger lurking 
at the back of his eyes. He wanted Harvey to 
satisfy, soothe him. And Harvey did not feel 
like hurrying himself about it. He went on 
staring at the penciled scrawl. 

‘When did you get this?” he asked, at last. 

She had left Summerest at about half past 
three. Going out, she had given the note to 


| Coghill, making him promise not to give it to 


his master until late at night. But something 
about her had scared Coghill, and after think- 
ing about it for nearly a couple of hours he had 
finally shown it to Summerest a few minutes 
ago. 

“T’ve been ringing her up like mad ever 
since,” Summerest said, “but she is not in. 
What does it mean, Harvey?” 

“Nothing,” Harvey said slowly. He couldn’t 
be bothered with the fellow. 

“Lord, I’ve been scared!” Summerest said. 
“You mean it’s all right?” 

“Yes, quite all right.” 

“How do you know?” 

Harvey tried to concentrate on Summerest, 
answer his questions and get rid of him quickly. 
So the fellow had been afraid . . . 

“That ‘good-by’ scared you, I suppose?” he 
said slowly, taking the fellow in. 

“Yes, it did.” 

And Summerest, his face stony with anger, 
swung round and took up the telephone and 
asked for Lily Christine’s number. Harvey 


|| could hear, very faintly, Hempel’s voice at the 


other end. No, Lily Christine was not in yet. 

Summerest turned to him again, his face 
stony, closed up. 

“You haven’t told me yet what that ‘good- 
by’ means, Harvey! Is she going away?” 

“She was thinking of it,’’ Harvey said, un- 
able to concentrate fully on Summerest. So 
his plotting had been of no earthly use from the 
very beginning. She had made up her mind as 
she left the fellow that, as he would not come to 
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some other “arrangement,” she would 

his hand by taking this step with the one 
man she knew who was careless of scandal 
And when she had come to see him, Harvey 
that had been fixed in her mind as the way 
out, and what he had said to her had don 
nothing so successfully as to prove to her that 
he, Harvey, was not the man to trust as a 
friend. So she had come straight to Amba. 
triadi, never doubting him. at a 
they’d led her this afternoon—her friends, 

“She was thinking,” Harvey said, watching 
the fellow’s stony face, “of going away with 
Ambatriadi tonight.” 

Summerest’s mouth fell open in a comical 
way. “No!” he said. 

“It was her way of clearing up this mess,” 
Harvey said. “Let me out, you see. Quiteg 
good way, too—if Ambatriadi hadn’t been in 
love with her and a blasted coward at the 
same time. Or perhaps being in love with 
her made him a coward. Anyhow—he talked 
sense to her.” 

Summerest stared towards Ambatriadi. All 
the tense action had gone from him; there was 
an utter helplessness about the fellow, an 
aching bewilderment. The “old cart-horse.” 

Ambatriadi apparently had heard not a 
word. He was staring out of the window at 
the strings of lights in the park. 

“Well, I can’t stand this,”” Summerest said 
blankly, looking back at Harvey. 

“Can’t stand what?” Harvey asked cruelly,’ 

= —_ gery te ype er this——” 

‘Yes, that’s a g way of putting it,” 
Harvey said, watching him. — 

“T never bargained for this,” Summerest 
said, looking at Harvey as though for help. 

“No, I suppose not,’’ Harvey said. “But 
you can’t go—trampling on people and haveit 
all your own way, can you?” 

Suddenly Ambatriadi spun round, his face 
working. “You!” he shouted at Summerest. 
“Why do you stand there—like a useless drain- 
pipe? Why don’t you go and find your wife? 
She won’t have you back, but you can at least 
beg her pardon.” 

Summerest stared at him blankly. You 
could see the fellow was thinking things out, 
blundering on one thought and then on 
another. 

“Oh, go to blazes!” Ambatriadi said wearily, 
turning away again. 

Harvey, with no clear idea in his head, found 
himself walking down the corridor. Well, all 
the pother was over now—the fellow would go 
crawling back to her. He hadn’t bargained 
for all this stress of mind, and now he was being 
whipped back to her by his wishy-washy 
tenderness and cowardice. No, he wanted to 
feel “right” with himself; that was whipping 
him back. Now he’d “want” Lily Christine, 
“want” her so that he could feel “right” with 
himself. And in the end he would bully her 
with his misery into taking him back. 

Harvey could not find the elevator, must 
have lost his way. But he found a stairway. 
He wasn’t surprised to hear heavy lumbering 
steps behind him. The old cart-horse. 

“Those lifts make me ill,” Summerest said. 
“Imagine living in America!” 

They walked downstairs side by side. Some- 
how Harvey could not keep anger going against 
the fellow, it was no good trying. There was 
something that came out of the confounded man 
and wrapped itself around you and joined 
to him in a messy sort of sympathy. The fellow 
was human and needed human beings muci 
more than most men, that was it. So you gave 
way to him, gave him what he wanted. 

They were outside, in Knightsbridge. It 
was dribbling. Harvey stopped, undecided 
what to do. Muriel would be home by now. 

“Going home?” he asked Summerest. 

He found himself walking with the fellow, 
across confused Knightsbridge into the quiet 
of Lowndes Street. 2 

“Hope she will be in,” Summerest said 
“Where do you think she has been since she 
left Andy?” : 

“Walking about, perhaps. Plenty. to think 
about.” Bi 















r wife? 
at least 





“Pye told her not to time and again,” 
Summerest said angrily, “unless she’s got her 
on ” 


#You’re so sensible yourself,” Harvey said, 
“that I wonder at her not taking your advice.” 

Ambatriadi must have been the last straw. 
No wonder she wasn’t home yet. She must 
have gone for a long fast walk to digest that 
Jast disappointment. She had banked on her 
frend Ambatriadi. He wouldn’t fail her. She 
liked him so, trusted him so, and she knew 
that with his feckless destructive way of living 
he would risk less in a scandal than any man 
she knew. But she hadn’t allowed for the 
rotten fear a man of his age had of a new way 
of life, of behaving himself in nearness to the 
woman he loved. 

What had she thought on leaving Am- 
batriadi? Friendships tumbling about her 
head, that was what she must have thought. 
A nice walk she must have had, among the 


miGood-by—old cart-horse.” And here the 
fellow was beside him, going home. You could 
see she loved him—the old cart-horse. But it 
wasn’t any more the love that wanted to touch 
and cling and be near—it was the far-away un- 
assailable love of things past which even he 
couldn’t destroy, which nothing could destroy. 
So she would live with him in the future, loving 
amemory of him that would be more real to 
her than his feckless presence. 

“And what are your plans now?” Harvey 
asked. 

They were nearing the house now. It would 
have been a little quicker to have crossed 
Belgrave Square. Still, going across that wide 
slippery space was no fun, and another corner 
and they were there. 

“Plans? All I want to do at the moment 
is to tell her it’s all right.” 

“Pity you didn’t think of it before, isn’t it?” 
Harvey said. 

“J didn’t bargain for this——” 

Yes, the fellow wanted to feel right with 
himself now, wanted that even more than he 
wanted Mrs. Abbey. 

“Ym thinking of going out to the Argentine,” 
Summerest said. 

“Chucking the idea of politics?” Harvey put 
in cruelly. 

The fellow ignored that stonily. “TI fancy 
Lily Christine has had quite enough of me to 
last her lifetime,” he said. ‘Fellow I know is 
buying a lot of land out there, and maybe I 
can be of some use to him.” 

But he would come back—if he went at all. 
He'd have that craving to be right with himself 
which couldn’t be satisfied until he had shown 
Lily Christine he wasn’t such a bad fellow 
after all. So he’d plague her with his ruthless 
helplessness until she took him back—and 
made a fuss over him. And then he would 
begin to take up with pieces of nonsense again 
to satisfy his sentimental sexuality. 

“Hello!” Summerest said. 

_ The door of the house stood wide open. The 
little narrow hall was alight. 

“She must have just come in and forgotten 
to shut the door,”’ Harvey said. 

He stood just within the doorway, uneasily 
undecided, not wanting to go away, not want- 

to stay. 
e heard Summerest’s voice upstairs calling 


out: 

“Lily Christine! Hempel! Hempel!” 

He came downstairs again, fixing Harvey 
with his stony blue stare. “Odd!” he said, 
staring, his hands in his pockets, his big body 
stirring uneasily. 

_ He went to the door beneath the stairs, lead- 
ing to the basement, and called out Hempel’s 
name. Then he came back to Harvey, fixing 
with that stony blue stare that meant he 
Was dished. 
Derelict house,” he said. “Deuced odd!” 
Hempel may have gone out for a moment 
or two,” Harvey said. 

_He went out, stood at the top of the little 

t of steps. He felt Summerest behind him, 
ng uneasily. What the devil was there to 
beanxious about in Hempel having gone out to 
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NE of these days when you are in 
the mood to be honest with your- 
self, take your hand mirror to the bright- 
est window and critically study your skin. 
Is it the fault of the creams you use 
that minute imperfections are all too 
evident? Very probably not. For never 
before have you had such fine com- 
plexion aids as are offered you today. 
Rather these imperfections prove that 
no creams, no lotions can ‘‘do it all.”’ 
You must help and the greatest single 
thing you can do for your complexion 
is to keep yourself internally clean. 


True beauty comes from within, as the 
fashionable women of Europe have long 
realized. Each year they journey to the 
famous springs of Vichy, Wiesbaden, 
Carlsbad where they regain their beauty 
and health by drinking the saline waters. 
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You, in your own home, have a prac- 
tical equivalent, one of the greatest 
beauty aids in all the world—your bot- 
tle of Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica is very similar to the 
natural springs of the continent. By 
clearing your blood stream, it helps your 
complexion. It gets at the source by elimi- 
nating poisons and acidity. That is why it 
is so good for headaches, colds, twinges 
of rheumatism, auto-intoxication, etc. 

Sal Hepatica, taken before breakfast, 
is prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, 
does it fail to work within half an hour. 
Get a bottle today. See how this won- 
derful saline treatment can make you feel 
better, look better, be better! 
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post a letter and forgotten to close the door? 

“Well, I’d better be going,” Harvey said. 

He stood looking up and down the quiet 
street. The wet pavements glistened darkly 
in the lamplight. There seemed to be quite a 
lot of movement at the Belgrave Square end, 
quite a cloud of people standing about. 

“What’s that, people waiting for royalty?” 
he asked vaguely. 

To his astonishment Summerest shoved him 
roughly aside and began running towards the 
crowd. Harvey gaped after him. Then he 
looked at the crowd again. Something loomed 
up from among the little cloud of people. He 
strained his eyes to make out what. It looked 
like a motor-truck. 


E COULDN’T move, stood there gaping, try- 
H ing to take it in. Summerest had taken 
it in quickly enough. He was almost there 
now, running like the dickens. 

Harvey suddenly, childishly, vindictively, 
stamped his foot with anger at Lily Christine. 
Why the devil did she want to go careering 
through the streets and across slippery cross- 
ings when she was as blind as a bat? Not 
wearing her spectacles, twirling them about in 
her hand. And now maybe she had a broken 
leg for her pains. 

He stood there, straining his eyes towards 
the crowd. He could not move, did not want 
to. What was the good of getting excited? 
A bunch of people broke away from the crowd, 
began to come towards him. He could make 
out Summerest, all right, and a policeman. 
They were carrying her between them. Any- 
how, they were carrying something, and it 
must be her. Broken her leg, probably. 

And Hempel, she was there, of course. Very 
much there, she was. He could hear Hempel 
crying. It made him furious, her dithering 
sobs. She’d scream the place down just be- 
cause Lily Christine had scratched herself. 
Then there were others, quite a bunch of 
them. The ghoulish sheep, following a street 
accident. 

He couldn’t face them, coming towards him 
carrying her. He went into the house, into the 
unused little sitting-room. She’d broken a leg, 
probably. .Suppose it was crushed. The idea 
of her pain made him feel sick. He gulped, 
and lighted a cigaret. Well, what a day it 
had been for Lily Christine! She’d remember 
this day all her life. 

He sat on the arm of a chair, feeling sick, 
crumpled up. From where he sat he could see 
the hall from an angle. He did not want to 
look, but couldn’t help staring at what he 
could see of the hall, staring, waiting. 

When they did pass, he saw scarcely any- 
thing. Summerest and a fellow who might be 
a doctor, blundering past quickly. Well, the 
hall was narrow enough, and they were carry- 
ing her between them. But he didn’t see Lily 
Christine at all. They were carrying some- 
thing; that was all he saw. She must have 
broken a leg. He would make sure she 
wasn’t badly hurt and then slip away. A 
broken leg or arm wasn’t such a tragedy, 
after all. 

Hempel ran past, sobbing. Drat the woman, 
why couldn’t she be quieter about it? But a 
door banged, so maybe she had gone down to 
tne basement. Then there was nothing, no- 
body, not a sound. Why was Hempel sobbing 
so? You couldn’t be certain of anything, with 
that woman. Making all that noise. Sounded 
like—what was it called?—keening. He got 
up uncertainly, but found his legs were trem- 
bling idiotically, and sat down again. 

He sat there staring at nothing, feeling sick. 
He simply did not want to know what had 
happened to her. A useful man in a crisis, 
that was what he was. He mustn’t think of 
vee had happened to her. Lily Christine— 

urt. 

Then he made out heavy breathing some- 
where. He listened intently. The breathing 
came from out in the hall, but out of his range. 
He got up, moved unsteadily to see who it was. 
Not that he wanted to know anything. 

A young man was out in the hall beside a 





little table with a dusty income-tax envelop 
on it. He had his back to the wall, as though 
the wall was important to him. He was staring 
right at Harvey. He did not seem to take 
Harvey in, went on staring. He had his cap 
in his hand, hanging by his knee. A tall, well- 
set-up young man, a good type. His face was 
dirty white. Done up, he looked. 

A policeman stood near him, with his helmet 
off. A baldish elderly man, quite impassive. 
In one hand he held not only his helmet but a 
derby hat, which looked comic. In the other, 
an open notebook. The derby must belong to 
the doctor. 

“Well?” Harvey said to the young man. 

He could see the young man’s Adam’s apple 
moving up and down. He wasn’t the only 
one who was feeling sick, then. 

“Doctor up there?” he asked the policeman. 

“Yes, sir. Lucky there was one a few doors 
away.” 

Harvey did not want to ask anything. 

“Bad business, sir,” the policeman said im- 
personally. 

“Slipped right in front of me,” the young 
man said plaintively. “Never seen such a 
thing!” 

“Couldn’t you stop?” Harvey just managed 
to ask. Unless he kept his feet planted very 
firmly on the floor his right knee began trem- 
bling idiotically. It was a devil of a strain, 
keeping his feet firmly planted on the floor. 

The young man wet his lips. “Nearly 
smashed up lorry trying,” he said in a high 
hurt voice. “Skidded into a lamp-post.” 

“That'll do!” said the policeman with a 
glance up the stairs. Harvey noticed a smear 
of blood on the back of the policeman’s right 
hand, and looked quickly away. 

“T couldn’t help it,” the young man said 
confidentially to Harvey. “She seemed to 
come from nowhere and fall right in front of 
me. Slipped. I never seen such a thing.” 

“Went right over the lady,” the policeman 
explained to Harvey. “All four wheels, it 
looked like.” 

Harvey did not say anything. The police- 
man seemed to be examining him. 

“Y’m just a friend,’ Harvey said, gulping. 
“Happened to be here.”’ 

‘What could I do?” the young man said in a 
high hurt voice. 

“That'll do, me lad,” the policeman said, 
quite kindly. ‘We know all that.” 

Harvey set his teeth, trying not to think. 
Lily Christine—smashed up, snuffed out. That 
was what it came to. He concentrated as 
hard as he could on the wretched young man. 
Poor young devil. He looked all out. 

“She was very short-sighted,” Harvey said 
to the policeman, blinking. He felt that the 
policeman was looking at him suspiciously. 

Suppose she had been wearing her spec- 
tacles ... 

“Yes, the gentleman said that,” the police- 
man said. 

Suppose she had seen the lorry coming—and 
felt tired, a failure, friendless. 

“Her husband,” Harvey said. 

“So I understood, sir,” said the policeman. 
“A nasty shock.” 

He opened the hand in which he was holding 
the open notebook and showed Harvey a few 
bits of muddy glass and what looked like 
tortoise-shell. Harvey, breathing hard, felt a 
drop of perspiration run down his temple to his 
cheek. - 


“The driver couldn’t see if she was wearing 
them or not,” the policeman said. 

Harvey looked at the young man eagerly. 

“Judging from the position in which we 
found them——’”’ the policeman said. 

“She had a way of carrying them in her 
hand,” Harvey said quickly. 

“Exactly, sir,” the policeman said. “Judg- 
ing from their position near her hand, I should 
say she was not wearing them.” 

The young man, his mouth open, looked at 
Harvey. 

“Yes,” Harvey said, nodding to him. “Twirl- 
ing them about in her hand.” 3 
The policeman said, “A nice-looking young 
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lady doesn’t like to show her weak point 
more’n she can help. It’s natural.” 

“Yes,” Harvey said. But he tried as han 
as he could to concentrate on the wretched 
young man. “You look all out,” he said. 

The young man did not say anything, byt 
grinned sheepishly. 

“A drop of something,” the policeman sug. 
gested, giving Harvey a meaning look. ; 

Harvey definitely did not want to go dow | 
to the basement, with Hempel sobbing there, 
He opened the door beneath the stairs, very 
cautiously. He went down on tiptoe to the 
kitchen. He could hear Hempel sobbing, byt 
it was muffled by a door. She must have her 
bedroom down here. On the kitchen table 
were a few dirty plates, a bottle of stout and 
a tumbler. He poured out what remained of 
the bottle into the glass and took it upstain, 

Summerest was there now, his back block. 
ing the passage. Harvey stopped dead. He 
couldn’t face the fellow. He’d never feel right 
with himself now, not in this life. ; 


The young man edged, with his back to the 


wall, past Summerest’s bulk towards y 
and gulped down the stout. Harvey abeeal 
took the empty glass from him, listening ip. 
tently to what the policeman was saying. — 

“There'll be an inquest, of course,” the 
policeman said. “It'll be a mere matter of 
form. There’s two men outside who saw the 


lady slip as she was running across his front — 
wheels. I haven’t got your name yet, sir, if - 


you please, and the lady’s.” 


Harvey stepped forward quickly, the empty 


glass still in his hand. ‘Here, leave all that to 


me,” he said to Summerest’s back, but at the - 


same moment Summerest was asking: 


not?” 


“They couldn’t see that, sir,” the policeman 


said. “But judging from their position near 
her hand, the conclusion I have come to is that 
the young lady could not have been wearing 
them.” a 
Summerest had already taken the police 
man’s notebook and was writing init. H 
took care not to look at the fellow’s face I 
edged past him into the little sitting-room and 
sat down again on the arm of the chair. From 
there all he could see of the fellow was his 
elbow. : 
Presently he heard the policeman and the 
truck-driver going out of the house. He hoped 


Summerest would forget him and not come in. | 


He tried to will him not to come in. He did 
not want to see the fellow’s face. If only he 
could slip away quietly. 


uT when Summerest stood in the doorway, 
Harvey could not take his eyes from his 
face. Summerest’s hands were in his pockets. 
He did not show anything in particular, just 
stood there staring at Harvey as though he 
was expecting something to happen. Harvey 
could not find a word to say. There was 
nothing to say. “ 

“Well,” Summerest said slowly, “I’ve just 
about torn her into bits, haven’t I?” 

“We have between us, if it comes to that,” 
Harvey said quickly. 

The fellow shifted his stare to the lamp out- 
side the window. He looked exactly as though 
he was expecting something to happen. 

“Of course it was an accident,” Harvey said, 
watching the fellow’s stony face. “You heard 
that about the witnesses—two of them.” 

“Wonder if she was wearing her spectacles,” 
Summerest said, staring at the lamp outside 
the window. 

“Of course she wasn’t!” Harvey said de 
cisively. “You heard what the policeman 
And she usually didn’t. It was an accident, 
man.” 

“Yes, I know,” Summerest said, staring at 
the lamp outside the window as though he was 
expecting something to happen. “But still . . - 

Then he turned clumsily in the doorway a! 
disappeared. Harvey heard him lumbering 
upstairs. The old cart-horse. How sorry 
would be for him now. 

THE END 



















“Did they see if she had her spectacles on or | 




















“th. It’s our—our—anniversary,” she said. 
turned to the table and philosophically 
oo, we had to go through this some- 
time, and it’s lucky it was on a day when we 
were reflecting on our essential happiness. I’m 
I spoke strongly. You're not really to 
It’s a case of natural momentum. 
You've been writing this stuff so long, you 
have to keep on a while before you can stop 
follow the new direction of your life. Even 
if we hadn’t talked it over, the next poems 
would probably have shown more of your 
actual cheerfulness.” 
“Keith, you’re hopeless!” 
She left the room abruptly. 


half an hour he communed with his pipe, 
disconsolate. He wasn’t the kind to sus- 
that Laura was wondering how long he 
would stay there. When he took his hat and 
started for his club, he never guessed she 
knew where he was going, nor that she reflect- 
ed,as he did, it was the first time since their 
wedding he had sought that refuge of lonely 


men. 

Next day they took up life as usual, and with 
the seasons the habit of sae pd sat on 
them lightly enough. She learned to inquire, 

) ing closely, about the market, and he 

ied himself to offer congratulations when 
alyric came out in a magazine. The rift was 

e, of course, and widening, but while they 
ald, they shut their eyes. 

‘One other encounter they had, before he met 
the red-headed woman. It was just after 
Laura brought out her first collected volume. 
She feared Keith would be horrid about it, 
since the contents still lacked that cheerful 
note which he thought a wife should sound, 
but he praised the type and the binding, and 
even went so far as to say she had chosen 
characteristic things. She misunderstood his 
ar and was blind to his dogged hope. 

waited till the book had been reviewed and 
praised. He held himself in check till she had 
written a fresh batch. Then he asked to hear 
the latest. She was quite unaware of the 


Crisis. 

This time he listened patiently enough. But 
if Laura had attended to his eyes, she 
wouldn’t have liked what glittered there. 

“Those,” she said, ‘‘are the ones I am most 
satisfied with.”” She settled back for his com- 
ment. 

“So you’ve decided toyspecialize!” 


lee, Keith?” 
“Most of these are on theme C. You’re 
right. It’s the most promising.” 

“Keith, I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 


“About the three themes to which you chiefly 
te your talents, and which even I can now 
Tecognize at sight. ‘The first regrets an early 
love, which seems to have suffered a blight. 
That’s theme A. The second admits you’re 
happy, but if you had another chance at theme 
A, you’d jump at it. That’s theme B. The 
says you’d leave your present happiness 
still more cheerfully if you could find an honest- 
to-goodness lover. Theme C. That’s the in- 
teresting one. As your husband, of course, I’m 
to know your mind runs on it!” 
heaven’s sake, Keith, don’t tell me you 


*T still think it disgraceful for any married 

woman to publish her desire to be faithless! 

t’s what your blessed poems say—and 
that’s all they say!” 

‘ She held herself in, and spoke gently. 
Keith dear, I’ve no desire to be faithless.” 
“Then why say you have?” 

“T don’t say so!” 
“You don’t? Give me that last one—I’ll 

Tead it out!” 

He reached for the paper, but she drew back. 

“In poetry, Keith, you don’t make literal 
statements—you dramatize emotions.” 

‘You what?” For an instant he was at a 
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‘ Minor Poetry by John Erskine (Continued from page 53) 


loss. “What emotion are you trying to dfama- 
tize?”’ 

“Tt’s usually a sort of—of—yearning after— 
well, after the infinite.” 

“That’s what I said! Any fool can see what 
you mean, Laura.” 

“T mean nothing of the kind! Keith, you’re 
dumb!” 

“IT am, am I? Well, if you don’t mean it, 
you shouldn’t say it! That’s the kind of dumb 
Tam!” 

Later in the evening she asked if he wished 
a divorce, and he asked whether she wanted 
one. This dialog, begun with irony, ended in 
sentiment. Before long she was sobbing on his 
shoulder, and he patted her back, to encourage 
her. Then, by bad luck, she inquired what 
sort of theme in poetry would satisfy a sensitive 
husband, and he started to tell her. When they 
abandoned the debate, they had got around 
again to the question of divorce. 

And then Keith went to the fatal meeting 
of the Poetry Society. Laura had made a 
point of it. “When my poems are read out,” 
she said, “‘you’re never there. It mortifies 
me. The husbands of the other women come, 
at least once in a while.” 

A year ago he would have replied that the 
other husbands didn’t have to listen to revela- 
tions damaging to themselves, but love had 
flickered so low, it was simpler now to be 
courteous. 

When they entered the club room that eve- 
ning, the poets and their guests were already 
assembling. The seating arrangements indi- 
cated progress toward fame. The front rows 
were taken, as of right, by possessors of con- 
ceded genius. Hopeful aspirants came next. 
The other chairs were left to the well-disposed 
but incapable. In this part of the room Laura 
found a place for Keith, beside the red-headed 
woman. 

“Sally Warburn,” she said, “you’ll find my 
husband congenial. He doesn’t like poetry, 
either.” 

Then she floated off to the enlightened re- 
gion. The red-headed woman laughed. Keith 
felt the humiliation was unprovoked and 
unnecessary. 

“As a matter of fact, Miss Warburn, I’ve 
nothing against poetry.” 

Sally laughed again. ‘Even if you had,” 
she said, ‘“‘you’d meet little of it here.” 

An interesting woman! He looked at her 
comprehensively. She accepted the investiga- 
tion in friendly part, and smiled back. A good 
honest face, he decided. For the rest, she 
hadn’t starved herself out of deference to 
fashion. Her shoulders, he was glad to see, 
were boneless, and other areas, equally chal- 
lenging to admiration, were—he recalled a word 
from Laura’s vocabulary—“‘opulent.” 

‘Do you come here often?” he said. 

“Only when I need cheering up.” 

She couldn’t speak without suggesting 
laughter. When was she melancholy? he 
wondered. 

“How about yourself?” she said. 

He might have unburdened some portion of 
his cares, but the reading commenced, and 
he faced toward ‘the front. 

The poems were read aloud, anonymously, 
and then discussed by eager volunteers. He 
couldn’t see the connection between the verses 
and what was said about them; there were al- 
lusions to beauty and wisdom which had been 
enunciated at previous meetings. One would 
have to come regularly, he judged, to follow it. 

“Aren’t they absurd!”’ whispered Sally. 

“Who” 


He thought he ought to seem in doubt. 

“The poems—the writers, too, of course. If 
I were God, I’d play a mean trick—the experi- 
ences they pretend to yearn for, I’d make hap- 
pen. Think what we’ve been hearing! The 
one who wanted to be a sea-gull—the idiot 
who hoped Heaven would sing through her, 
whatever that means—and that other half-wit 
who loves to face all storms naked to the wind. 


Why don’t you move that -they all try it on?” 

He grew hysterical with her. 

“Don’t take them literally,” he whispered; 
“they’re dramatizing their emotions.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Sally. She would have 
gone on, but a new poem demanded silence. 

He flushed slightly, recognizing Laura’s 
work. Theme C, unmistakable. He wished 
Sally were not hearing it. In spite of all, 
Laura was his wife. The comment, he was 
glad to observe, was favorable. 

The room applauded. Keith relapsed into 
his old unhappiness. 

‘What rot!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Poetry ought 
to say what it means.” 

“But this doesn’t! Whoever wrote this 
doesn’t want what she says she wants—I’m 
sure she doesn’t!” 

His spirits rose again. 

“Are you personally acquainted with the 
author?” 

“No; are you? I hope it isn’t your wife?” 

His control was perfect. 

“T never heard the poem before.” 

When the session was ended and the poets 
were reviewing the evening in a hubbub of 
informal criticism, he and Sally found a quiet 
corner and lighted cigarets. He knew he’d 
be sorry when Laura came for him. Of 
course he oughtn’t to feel that way—but sud- 
denly, without premeditation, he decided to 
let himself feel the way he did feel! Why not 
give destiny a chance? Sally, he perceived, 
had gray eyes. 

“For me,” she said, “this exhibition would 
be a disgrace to the human heart, if it weren’t 
funny. How do you take it?” 

His code bade him defend Laura. 

“T’m not qualified to judge. They do say 
extraordinary things, but it’s the fashion, and 
so long as they don’t mean it, no harm’s done.”’ 

Sally fixed her gray eyes on him. , 

“They ought to mean it! I shouldn’t object to 
that last poem if the woman who wrote it really 
wanted to run off with a man. From the domes- 
tic point of view it would be inconvenient, but 
at least she’d state her ambition convincingly 
—and she wouldn’t come here to read it! 
They wouldn’t let her in.” 

When she laughed, he had to smile sympa- 
thetically. “I’m old-fashioned myself.” 

“Who isn’t?” 

“T mean, I shouldn’t approve of such con- 
duct, therefore I don’t enjoy hearing it praised 
in poetry, but I’d rather they’d talk about it, 
if they must, than live it.” 

She looked at him, this time quite serious. 

“T don’t wish to live it myself. Those who 
escape are lucky.” 


E WAS surprised to note a slight ache of 
disappointment in the region of his heart. 
He didn’t feel a bit lucky. 

“But,” she went on, “if the madness hit me,, 
I’d let it hit. The only thing I’d be ashamed 
of would be to pretend it had hit when it 
hadn’t.” 

The idea appealed to him, but he still was 
moved to play devil’s advocate. 

“Yet if you and I were poets 

“Heaven forbid!” 

Laura found them in their corner. “Keith, 
I’ve looked everywhere for you. I’m ready 
when you are. How did you and Sally get on?” 

“We don’t agree—he likes poetry! You 
misled me, Laura.” 

She walked to the door with them. The 
pressure of her hand, when they said good 
night, made Keith feel deserted, lonely. 

In the taxi he asked Laura about her. 

“Oh, she’s a girl I knew in college. Never 
amounted to much.” 

“What does she do?” 

“Nothing to speak of. A few charities, 
settlement schools, that sort of thing. Keith, 
they liked my poem tonight, did you notice? 
That’s the best criticism I’ve had yet.” 

A vague sense of disloyalty made him cordial. 


” 
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Laura and her world were even bearable, now 
that he had met Sally. For the next few weeks 
he gave thought to it; what was there about 
that woman to make poetry less annoying? 
He wished he had observed her more closely, in 
that brief talk. There was, of course, the 
possibility of observing her further—he might 
call, sometime, with Laura, or they might 
have her over to dinner. No, théy probably 
mightn’t. Laura wouldn’t ask her. 

In the end, he paid Sally three rate calls. 
The first was a little constrained; she didn’t 
know why he was there, or perhaps he didn’t. 
Conversation flagged—he cursed himself for 
being bashful and hesitant and resolved never 
to go back. The second was easier—they 
greeted and parted like old friends. Now for 
another reason he promised himself not to re- 
turn; she was too delightful a companion, he 
was too happy with her,.if he wasn’t careful 
he’d fall in love. He did stay away—to him 
it seemed years, and every minute suffering. 
It was in a mood of defeat that he called her 
on the telephone. 

““May I stop for a cup of tea this afternoon?” 

She knew who it was. Just for a second she 
hesitated. “Do you think you’d better, 
Keith?” 

The question made him catch his breath. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

Again that hesitation—and something deep 
in her voice. ““No—I don’t. Good-by, Keith.” 

He couldn’t collect himself in time. 

“T’d like to come for just a minute——” 

But she had rung off. 

As he rode toward her house that afternoon, 
he wondered whether she had gone out, to be 
safe, or whether she’d consent to see him. But 
she was standing in the living-room, waiting, 
as though they had appointed the hour, after 
all. She wore a black dress, he noticed—she 
had been crying. 

“Why didn’t you wish me to come?” 

“Why did you want to come?” 

He knew why, at last. The kiss he gave 
her, clasped to his heart, separated him from 
all the years of his life when he had known 
nothing. Passionate and yearning she an- 
swered his lips—then pushed him gently from 
her. 

“Keith, you ought not to have come!” 

“Not if you love me, and I you?” 

“Tf you had stayed away, we might not 
have found out. You might not.” Her old 
laugh came back. “You are stupid, Keith.” 

He kissed her; as she said it, stupidity was a 
compliment. 

“Sally, did I give myself away that second 
time?” 

“The first time I saw you, man, at the 
Society. You with your proper notions—do 
you remember that poem about the possible 
unforeseen and devastating love, which would 
take precedence over all vows, loyalties and 
habits?” 

“Theme C,” said Keith. 

“T beg pardon?” 

_ “T remember the poem well, Sally. My wife 
wrote it. It’s her favorite subject.” 

Sally’s gray eyes were thoughtful. 

“Let’s sit down here and talk about Laura 

. Keith, you shouldn’t have come—but 
ow you ought to leave me and go back to her.” 

“T thought you believed i 

“But you don’t. I believe exactly what 
Laura pretends to—since I love you, I-could 
steal you away from any other woman without 
a qualm. But you and she believe otherwise, 
and I do love you, Keith—I couldn’t bear to 
look in your eyes and see unhappiness or 
troubled conscience there. There’s still time. 
Go now!” 

He couldn’t doubt her sincerity, but at the 
moment he was far from understanding the 
truth she had spoken. 

“Sally, I don’t wish to make Laura miserable 
—but I can’t give you up. Let’s think it over, 
and let the situation work itself out.” 

She shook her head. 

“What a child you are! Don’t you even 
suspect what will happen? We love each 
other—we’re human. How long would it be 








before we were in each other’s arms? Please 
understand, Keith—I shouldn’t find fault with 
it, but. you would. Whether I’m your wife 
makes little difference, if I’m really your love, 
but you have other ideas, and though it’s 
inconsistent of me, I like you to have them.” 

“TJ doubt if Laura cares very much for me.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she?” 

“T’m not equipped to do justice to her art.” 

Sally smothered him with a kiss. 

“You delicious thing!” 

“T mean, she doesn’t depend on me for any- 
thing intellectual—I don’t fit in. Shed be 
more at ease if I got out. I am dull, Sally— 
it’s no use deceiving you. From Laura’s angle 
of it, our marriage was one of those mistakes 
you ‘make. If she’d known me better, she’d 
never have gone into it.” 

“You think she’ll give you up to another 
woman, worthless though you be? “How much 
you ‘have to learn! We'd do well to stop 
here and remember what we might have had. 
Perhaps we’ve already had the best; life to- 
gether, even for us, might become tame. It’s 
the fate of lovers. Wouldn’t you like to cherish 
that one perfect kiss of ours? We couldn’t 
improve on it.” 

He wasn’t sure now how seriously she spoke, 
yet her eyes once more were teary. 

“T’d like to try,” he said, “from now on. 
For us life won’t become tame. When the real 
love comes to you——_ By Jove, I never ap- 
preciated her poetry till this minute! She’s 
right! Sally, my wife’s a genius!” 

“Well, then, stick to her!” 

“T was speaking of her literary gift. 
wrote us up in advance!” 

“You might tell her, by way of compliment 
to her prophetic gift, that you and I are on 
the verge of acting out her favorite theme.” 

Keith studied the floor. 

“Tt’s awkward, but perhaps I owe it to her. 
She’ll have to know sooner or later, and the 
direct way is honorable . . . She holds to the 
liberal side—if her writing means anything, 
and I see it does, she’ll understand.” 


She 


HAT evening he found it hard to begin. 
He lingered over the paper. His pipe was 
in his mouth, inadvertently unlighted. Laura 
was at her desk. 
“Laura.” 
He cleared his throat. She finished a sen- 
= or suspended the pen. 
“ es ” 


“No hurry—whenever you’re free.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“T’ve been thinking——” 

“Yes? What about?” 

“About you and me.” 

“Yes? Well?” 

“Laura—would you be happier—if you 
were married to someone else?” 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

She was still holding the pen in readiness. 
He waited for her to turn around. 

“Since I’m not an ideal mate for a woman 
like you——_ It’s best to be frank, isn’t it?” 

She gazed in meditation at the paper before 
her. “I’ve thought a lot about it, Keith, but 
I don’t know. It isn’t easy to find an ideal 
mate.” 

“Not easy, but it might happen. Anyw: 
it’s easy to recognize a misfit, isn’t it?s She 
was silent. He summoned courage to add, “As 
in our case.’ 

She meditated further before she replied. 
Her tone indicated a wish to be gentle. 

“Whenever I’ve tried to think it through, 
Keith, I’ve always come back to your love for 
me. You married me because you loved me. 
I can’t shut my eyes to your devotion. So 
though I’m not altogether happy, I try to re- 
mind myself of the ways in which perhaps I 
fail to satisfy you.” 

She waited a second, but not as though she 
expected further discussion. Then she went 
on with her writing. He was swept by an im- 
pulse to say something desperate, anything 
rather than let the issue die offhand. 

“Why don’t you ask me the question?” 

Now she looked around at him. 
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‘Why don’t you ask me whether I’d be 
pier married to someone else?” 
aoe Would you?” 






She | left the desk and came to the end of th 
davenport, where she could watch his fag 

“Keith, dear, what’s the matter?” 

Not to be too brutal, he reverted to ji 
first strategy. 

“Let’s put it this way, Laura. You ap 
aware of my shortcomings, but are willing ty 
endure them as inevitable in marriage. By 
if the right man appeared, one who suited 
exactly, you’d drop me and take him.” 

0, I wouldn’t.” 

ak if the man arrived, you wouldn' 
remember a thing—you’d just go off with hin 
You’d have to.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“Then I’m glad he hasn’t arrived.” 


Ht COULDN’T see the next step clearly, anj 
he paused so long she thought the ing. 
dent was closed. She gave him an affectionat: 
pat on the knee and went back to her desk, 

It was bedtime, and they had sat there for 
an hour, she at her writing, he with hi 
thoughts. He knew he was beaten, but be 
would try again 

She shoes the the desk and turned toward him, 
casually enough. 

“Keith, who is the woman? Do you mini 
telling me?” 

He was so surprised he stammered like: 
naughty boy caught in mischief, “Er—e-~ 
it’s your friend.” 

“My friend?” 

“Yes; Sally Warburn.” 

She sank down on the davenport. 

“T wanted to talk it over with you, Laura— 
I knew you’d understand this sort of thing 
better than most women. If I had succeeded 
in making you a good husband, it would break 
me up now to tell you what’s happened. But 
really it’s for the best, I dare say. I don't 
apologize—it’s one of those passions you don't 
foresee and can’t resist.” 

“You’re in love with Sally Warburn?” 


“Ves,” F, Sor 
“And you want to leave me and go to her” your 
“T’m afraid I do, Laura.” ee 
“You didn’t believe in that sort of thing, a pink,” 1 
while ago.’ be need 
“TE it Phadn’t happened to me, I wouldn’t be # 
lieve in it now. You knew more about lift For 
than I did, Laura, I’m free to admit.” essarily 
For a second the allusion escaped her, then 
her manner grew suddenly firm. nor that 
“Will you kindly say whether Sally War mean tl 
burn would like to have you?” 
“I—I believe she would.” asoft ar 


“Well, she can’t. You're my husband. I avoid fa 
you’ve forgotten your obligations, I’ll 
you of them. I didn’t ask you to marry me- 
I consented only because you would have its, 
and I’ve been faithful to you. To talk as you 


have this evening is indecent.” The g1 
She became quite theatrical. As she walked ‘ 

toward the door, he wondered whether she § dentist: 

wouldn’t turn and make a strong exit speech # diet of 





He was annoyed when she disappeared dow 
the hall. He followed her. 

“See here, Laura, you’ll be seary.f if you don't 
talk it all out calmly. This sort of quarrel 
won’t help matters. You and I don’t love eae 
other, Sally and Ido. The question is is~ 

“You mean you don’t love me. €'-p0 
question. If you report this interview to you 
soul mate, tell her from me’she can’t have youl 
You must be proud of yourself, . 
Witherby!” 

Add only this, that he did report the 
lenge to Sally, and the end of the story is 
A common story, on the whole, involving com 
mon people. But one may ask whether @& 
red-headed woman would ever have got him 
he hadn’t been fed up on theme C, or whet 
if she hadn’t got him, Laura would have 
abandoned by the Muse. She wrote no 
When the Poetry Society intimated regret, : 
would smile sadly. She once said that in & 
perience there are things beyond words. 
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» ttoubles bothered few. Vigorous chew- 


ender gums .. 
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an unnecessary nuisance! 


your toothbrush ever shows. pink” 
turn to lpana and massage— 


F, some bright morning as you clean 

your teeth, your toothbrush “shows 

pink,” neither foolishly neglect it nor 
be needlessly alarmed. 

For “pink toothbrush” does not nec- 
essarily mean that you have pyorrhea, 
northat gingivitis has set in. But it does 
mean that somewhere on your gums is 
asoft and tender spot. And if you would 
avoid far more serious troubles, set about 
tight away to correct it. 

The greatest enemy of the gums, 
dentists will tell you, is our modern 
diet of soft foods. Back in the days 
when the human diet was coarser, gum 





ing encouraged a good circulation with- 
in the gum walls. The gums themselves 
were hard and healthy. But in these 
days of soft food, our gums have become 
flabby and tender. They bleed easily. 
They invite disease. 

Naturally, you can’t change your diet. 
But you can counteract the damage soft 
foods do your gums. 

Massage your gums—brush them 
lightly, twice a day. Massage stirs the 
circulation, and this flow of fresh blood 
sweeps away impurities, builds up the 
gums to firm and rosy health. 


How Ipana improves the 
effects of massage 


Better still, massage your gums with 
Ipana Tooth Paste. After the regular 
cleaning of your teeth with Ipana, simply 







squeeze out some more Ipana and gently 
brush your gums. 

For Ipana’s especial virtue in massage 
is its content of ziratol—a healing hem- 
ostatic widely used by dental specialists. 
And this ziratol content enables Ipana 
to enlarge the effect of massage, to tone 
and stimulate the gums—to make them 
sound, healthy, resistant to disease. 


Try Ipana one full month 


The coupon offers you a ten-day tube 
of Ipana, ample to demonstrate Ipana’s 
superb cleaning power, its delicioustaste. 


But time is a factor in restoring the 
gums to health. So the better plan is 
to get a full-sized tube of Ipana from 
your druggist. Use it a full month and 
see how white and brilliant are your teeth 
—how firm and healthy are your gums. 


























BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-128 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the 
cost of packing and mailing. 
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Modern soft foods deprive gums of stimula- 
tion and leave them prey to many troubles 


For healthy teeth and gums—use Ipana 
twice-a-day— see your dentist twice-a-year 
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On the Dotted Line by Nanette Kutner (continued from pase 81) 


never had seen such an adorable creature. So 
pink and white and gold. Later he was to re- 
member that no matter what the season, Fay 
always wore white. Now she confidently placed 
one soft little hand within: the black crook of 
his atm,.and a delirious ee was wafted to 
his n@stfils.’ His brain ‘reeled. He was to dis- 
cover. that she: merely. used 

certain exotic ‘cent @ach week, ° 


can bee sive; é 

fate tae none of these. things “He was 

oalyg Bie wi tate by his side while 

Che ae pO. C T. ; 
he ae wes ‘sin 
curly: golden bob so : 
pressible desire gently to.stroke her head. - Her 
nose was.everything one could expect from a 
perfect retroussé model; and her mouth—he 
just could not. look at her mouth. It was 
altogether too kissable. . 

He. proudly led her-to” their table, ever con- 
scious that people were staring at her jewelry, 
her gown and her cute little mannerisms. 

That night marked the beginning. A whirl 
of teas, of dinners, of dances. He knew that 
Fay was nearly twice his age, but he considered 
that fact a petty one. -A woman is only as old 
as she appears.  For-:the first time in his life 
Michael was in love. Nothing else mattered. 

It was at Santa Monica that he proposed to 
her. They were lying on the sands, trying to 
count the glittering stars as they listened to the 
soft lapping of the waves against the beach. 

She did not say yes right away. Fay was 
too clever for such a faux pas. 

“Michael—Liebchen. Michael, big bear. I 
don’t know. Marriage is a serious venture. 
Let me think it over.” 

“But I love you, Fay, and you love me. I 
want the whole world to envy our glorious 
romance!” 

“Well, I’ll see.” 
her waiting car. 

During the drive home, he continued to 
pester her. 

“Please ‘decide tonight.” 

At last she echoed, “‘I’ll decide tonight.” 

She left him at his hotel. 

“Tf it’s ‘yes,’ I’ll telephone you,” 
whispered. 

“Then I’m going directly upstairs and wait 
there.” He kissed her good night. 

He waited for an hour. Then suddenly the 
telephone rang. 


And they walked back to 


she 


O MICHAEL, the weeks flew by, as if on 

wings. Twelve more days and Fay actu- 
ally would become his wife. Fay, glorious Fay. 
She did happen to be rather costly. There was 
the memorable evening she wanted to see a 
famous . foreign. actress, and when Michael 
called for her, she only had‘seven friends whom 
she insisted upon ‘taking along. Michael paid 
for the box... Nimety-eight dollars and eighty- 
five cents. But Fay was his fiancée, and 
worth millions of theater tickets. 

He bought her a house in Beverly Hills. 
They planned to live there after the honey- 
moon. Fay was already installed. Twelve 
more days. Twelve more days. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight hours. He even com- 
menced counting the minutes. He was in a 
veritable seventh heaven. 

Then Fay became afflicted by a well-known 
disease. A malady entitled cold feet. Michael 
did not know her reluctance was due to tidings 
that had swept over Hollywood, causing the 
celebrated colony’s feminine planets to flutter 
and primp and otherwise groom themselves. 
A prince was coming on a short visit. A real, 
live Italian prince, who, it was rumored, de- 
sired one of two things: either a position in the 
movies or a wife with money. 

Fay was thrilled at the news. After all, a 
title is a title. Princess. She beamed. No one 
could snub her if she once became an honest- 
to-goodness princess. Why, the station was 
next in rank to a queen’s, and the élite of 
Los Angeles would be bound to kowtow before 


: Perlume bath of a 


“prince went to the Cocoanut Grove. 
. “like Fay ‘to! insist upon Michael taking her 


such a truly glorified individual. It did not 
matter that the prince po nothing ex- 
cept his title, and-the fact that she had never 
met him was also of only minute ‘importance 
to Fay. Her previous husbands had. left her 


plenty of money, and she was born with 


ingenuity. 
On his second evening in Hollywood, the 
It. was 


there. That night she was a brilliant‘Fay, he 


“decked in all her showy array of diamonds. An 


animated’ blande whose blue eyes, aiigmented 


_. by-excitement, radiated a lustrous scintillation. 
-»: Some 


cone* “pointed out the prince, and she 
flirted, outrageously but most successfully, 

It was then Fay decided definitely to post- 
pone the Phillips wedding. Michael sataghast. 
“What do you mean? Postpone it?” — 

“Darling, I’m doing this for you. I love you 
so much, and I don’t wish you to be unhappy. 
I want to wait a few weeks more. You're so 
young, big bear, you might not really know 
your own mind. I don’t want you to be sorry. 
Your happiness must come before my own!” 

“Fay, this is utterly ridiculous! Of course I 
know my own mind. I——” 

So the argument began, but she refused to 
listen. Although he rebelled at the delay, 
Michael loved her all the more. Dear little 
Fay, never considering herself, always thinking 
of the other person’s welfare; so sweet; so self- 
sacrificing. To be sure he did not like this 
prince coming along on their heretofore cozy 
dinners, and butting in upon dances. He did 
not mind paying for the poor chap, in fact, he 
felt sorry for the fellow, but the latter was be- 
ginning to monopolize Fay. 

When the wax-mustached prince moved into 
Fay’s house—the house paid for by the Phillips 
bank roll—Michael began to see the light. 

“You can’t have that man living in the 
house!” he angrily remonstrated. 

“Don’t be foolish, Liebchen. It gives me 
prestige to entertain a prince as my sruest,” 
was the answer. 

Michael tried to reason with her, but his 
efforts were in vain. Underneath Fay’s warm 
purring little manner lay a will of iron. 

“Tt can’t go on like this!” he shouted. 

He was right. It could not go on. Fay’s 
tight-lipped gray-haired housekeeper enlight- 
ened him. The housekeeper whose fifty-odd 
years had taught her the wisdom of minding 
her own business but who broke such personal 
rules for Michael. There was something about 
him that made her think of a beloved son whose 
golden eyes had been dimmed in the now al- 
most forgotten World War. 

“T hope you won’t think I’m fresh, Mr. 
Michael. But it’s because—well, you remind 
me of someone, someone who was very dear to 
me, that I’m telling you all this!” 

And she told him. Told him full details con- 
cerning the forthcoming elopement between 
Fay Waring Bennett and the prince who was 
visiting Hollywood. She claims, as she spoke, 
those golden lights in Michael’s eyes turned 
black. She also says he did not utter one 
astonished word, but quietly thanked her 
for her kindness, and then walked out into the 
marvelous California sunlight. 

He hiked and hiked, unconscious of the 
passing hours. Horrible thoughts raced 
through his brain. He would kill Fay. He 
would murder the prince. He would—— And 
suddenly he found himself back in his hotel 
suite. A telegram was handed tohim. It was 
from the head of the life insurance company. 
Dully he read the black words: 


.AM WAITING FOR THOSE CALI- 
FORNIA POLICIES 


California policies. He laughed aloud—wild, 
hysterical laughter. Well, he would now re- 
turn to New York. A failure in every way. A 
man who could not get the woman he loved. 
A man who could not even insure one person 
for a meager five thousand dollars. 


He stopped short in his ravings. The greg 
idea had dawned upon him. Fay was a douk 
crosser. Why not make use of her and segj 
a life insurance policy? Such an action wo, 
not harm the woman. It was merely a ge 
way for her to save money, and -it might 
establish him with his by now infuriated ¢ 
ployer. One huge policy was worth more # 
all the other fellows’ conscientious striving § 
small amounts. In this manner he could ty 
the tables on Fay and_never let her know jy 
how badly she had ‘hurt him: . So, with” 
heart nearly bursting with emotion, he joie 
Fay and the prince at dinner. - 

Michael cleverly played his hand. 
worked on a certain well-known theory. Whaj 
women cannot have they usually want, espe 
cially women like Fay. He showed her the 
telegram. = 

“T certainly have not done any business,” he 
explained, trying his best to look shamefa ced, 
“It’s fortunate they would never give youa 
policy, or I should have become a pest.” * 

“Why can’t I get a policy?” she demanded, 
her eyes flashing indignantly. q 

“Moral clause. This company is very par 
ticular about whom they insure. They care 
fully investigate each applicant’s reputatio 

“Reputation? I like that!” Now she be 
furious. ‘And pray tell me, Mr. Smart / 
what’s wrong with my morals?” F 

“Nothing that I know of,” he was qui 
reply. “But the company would be sure’ 
count up all those past husbands.” E 

“Well, I divorced them, didn’t I? You: i 
make out a policy for me, and I dare a or 
to refuse!” 


TS started a heated discussion. Se 
ingly reluctant, he allowed Fay to w 
Within two weeks she possessed a five-hundte 
thousand-dollar policy, and Michael, plus 
liberal commission, departed for New Ye 
pausing for only a few moments to leave V 
the prince two telling American sou 
called black eyes. Somehow ‘he could not 
a final good-by to Fay. He loved her, and 
wound cut deep. y 

It really is no wonder Bud: Nixon seet 
surprised when he rushed forward to gf 
Michael at the station. For Michael la 
A bitter laugh. 

“T’ve earned that first dollar, Bud!” he 
“And I wish to heaven I had missed the thrill 

You probably have heard rumors concerti 
the rest of Michael’s startling achievemen 
How during the short space of one | 
wrote more insurance policies than anyor 
connected with his organization. The poli 
were for fabulous sums, and they said all h 
accounts were women. That was hee 
actions seemed so shameful. He would 5 
a girl, make love to her, persuade her to ta 
out an insurance policy and when he 


pocketed the check for/the first premium, he pine 


was on to the next victim, or client, or cus- 
tomer, or whatever you. choose to call her. 

He never failed to write a policy—this trait 
winning the admiration of all the men at the 
insurance office, who gathered around his desk 
each day in order to see what new business he 
had conquered. It was his phenomenal ability” 
of invariably urging the lady to sign on the 
dotted line that caused the envious ols 
to dub him, “Insure Mike.” The nick 
spread like wild-fire. He became “Ins 
Mike” to both friends and enemies. 

Most of his actions were inexcusable. Th 
sister episode being about the worst. It might. 
never have been considered so terrible if he had ~ 
not gone around town saying his pet abomina- “ 
tion was sister teams, and then after the affair, 
or rather affairs, were over, he should not have 
insisted upon asking people a question that 
sounded like, “What is worse than two sis- 
ters?” and when the puzzled listener inqui 
“What?” it was dreadful of Michael to go 
into wild paroxysms of laughter and answer, 
“Three sisters!” 
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—but I (ant Say This to My Husband 


Y HUSBAND will give me this 
Christmas, as he does every year, 
some lovely and very useless trinket. 


He likes to be extravagant and a little foolish 
in his gift to me. 





But sometimes I wish—how can I say it? He 
" wants so much to please me—only, like other 
men, he’s a bit unseeing. 


To him I'm still the girl he married. Young and strong and 
at Jtadiant with health. He doesn’t know — no one but the 
Woman who cares for a home can know — how much of 

jf Mat youth and strength and health can slip from one under 


MeIVE HER A HOOVER AND 


the burden of cleaning duties heavier than they need be. 


Yet how can I suggest the gift I really want? He would 
only laugh at me. Tel me that Christmas is no time for such 
a sensible purchase. That I must have something for myself. 


If only he could see that what I want is for myself. More 
for myself than any pretty trinket. That it means the very 
preservation of those things about which he cares so much. 
My youth. Freshness. That sparkle of unwearied health. 


I can’t say this to my husband. But I can say it to other 
husbands like mine: 

Give her this year what she really wants. A Hoover. 
ER Bee > gies - BES TF * 


EO Sa Serv ea 





rE LEAT YY 








Knocks out that “knock” 


north - east - south - west 


ETHER you live in Canada or Florida, 

Maine or California —or anywhere in between 

—you will find ETHYL pumps, at which a superior 

motor fuel suitable to your climatic conditions is 
on sale. 


Ethyl Gasoline knocks out that “knock.” Makes 
carbon an asset. Increases the performance of any 
type of car—whether of low or of high compres- 
sion. Try ETHYL in your car today. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25Broadway,N.Y. 56ChurchSt.,Toronto,Can. 32,QueenAnne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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No one understood his nonsensical j 
side of those who knew about the Sweet sists 
ee —— a were d 
people who chanced to be well ac inted with 
those facts. a 

To do Michael justice, it must be 
that he first took Ardele Sweet out because she 
was a superb dancer. And to him ing was 
a thing apart. As for her mentality, he rated 
Ardele with a huge zero. Ardele Sweet whe 
performed with her twin sister Jessica in “Thy 
Frivolities.” Ardele, whom men _ ugyalj 
courted in preference to Jessica. : 

Michael escorted the prettier twin on thy 
rounds of the night clubs, and before Arde 
whose feet moved fast while her brain virtually 
stood still, could quite realize what had tran. 
pired, she had allowed Michael to write her, 
policy for ‘twenty-five thousand dollars, 

Ardele had been so easy that Michael couij 
not resist thinking of her twin. With hin 
thoughts meant action, so pretty soon it was 
Jessica:who became his partner on those night 
club dance floors. A ‘thrilled and flattere 
Jessica, for it was the first time in her entire 
career that she won a man away from her sister 
Jessica took out a forty-thousand-dollar policy, 

This much can be said in defense of Michael's 
behavior. He honestly did not know there was 
a third sister. He meant to telephone Jessica, 
A strange voice informed him that the twins 
were out. 

“And who are you?” ventured Michael, 

“Their younger sister.” 

Needless to add that he made a date with 
her. In a way he was disappointed. The 
younger sister was not a good dancer. Yet, 
she had blue eyes and red hair. Besides, her 
figure was a cute one, and she let him insure her 
life for the family record-breaking sum of fifty 
thousand dollars. Lucky for the Sweets that 
their mother had no more daughters. 

It is difficult to:say how long such matters 
would have continued to shock the minds:and 
pocketbooks of decent people, had not Bud § Five chassi 
Nixon put a stop to the whole business. Atthe B from $860 
time he remained totally unaware that he Qe four-p< 
played savior to the bank-accounts of America’s a, 
pretty ladies. He only knew he invitel § ™%°? ists 
Michael to a dinner-party. 

“An important client of mine is having some 
guests. I promised ‘I’d drag another man 
along. You would be doing me a great*favor 
to oblige.” 

“‘Who’s going to be there?” asked Michael. 

“Oh, probably a few. customers of my client 
He’s in the novelty business.” 

“Any insurance people?” 

‘No, I should say not. Must you always 
talk shop? Get away from ‘that terrible bus- 
ness for a change! I have no intention of tel- 
ing them your trade.” And Bud laughed. “To 
think I have lived to see the day when I must 
advise Michael Phillips to stay away from 
work!’’ 

*“J’ll come, and I won’t talk insurance, but 
Lhope no other agents are there. It’s a funny 
business, you never ¢an tell who is in the game. 
When is the old dinner, anyway?” he 
as an afterthought. 

“There’s the rub. It’s tonight. Yes, I know, 
a last-minute invitation, but really, hes one 
of my important clients.” - eae 

So Michael broke an appointment. wit 
beautiful prospect ‘and went to the dinner. - 
he drove towards his destination, martyr-like 
thoughts ran through his head. Pretty decent 
of him, spoiling his evening just to please 
That little brunette would ‘surely have come 
across with a fat policy too. But Bud was? 
good pal, and with one of those I’m-in-forit 
this-time sighs Michael paid off his taxi-drivet. § © 

However, when he entered the important § 
client’s living-room, he forgot about the pre 
brunette, about Bud’s qualifications as a 
about the insurance business, and for the ! 
time in many months he also forgot a little 
blond lady with purring manners and @ 
like silvery bells. All Michael could see was# 
girl, so clean-cut, so refreshing, that he 10% 
his poise and barely stammered through 
formal banalities of introduction. a: 
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Four Speed 
Advantages 


I could 

is Quiet and quickly responsive— 
— “third” in the Graham-Paige four- 
ae speed transmission (standard gear 
chael 

rem shift) rapidly accelerates in traffic, 
twins and up steep hills. Fourth speed 
. reveals a new smoothness and 
‘ swiftness when the road is open. 
ce We invite you to enjoy the ad- 
= vantages of driving with four speeds 





wii forward. 
t Bud § Five chassis—sixes and eights— prices ranging 

from $860 to $2485. Car illustrated is Model bi vhoil bo am 
619, four-passenger Coupe,with 4-speed trans- 


nvited mission (standard gear shift), $1575. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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IGRAKAM-PAIGE 


Soft Gums 
need 





more than 
nice flavor 





This sterilized 
powder puts 
| results ahead 


, pt teste <4 x 


ESPITE faithful brushing with 
flavored pastes, gum troubles 
are steadily on the increase. Soft, 
easily-irritated gums need a denti- 
frice that concentrates on results 
instead of taste. Pyrozide Powder 
has been doing this for twenty-two 
years. Today, largely on dentists’ 
prescriptions, more people than ever 
before are turning to it for gum pro- 
tection. 
Pyrozide Powder is not flavored. 
It contains only those ingredients 
that dental clinics have proved the 
most effective gum-stimulating and 
tooth-cleansing agents. It is med- 
icated with Dentirol, used by den- 
tists to promote gum healing. 


The distinctive taste of Pyrozide comes 
from its Dentinol medication. This scien- 
tifically compounded powder allays irritated 
gums and aids in making soft gums firm 
and resistant. It keeps the teeth clean and 
white—removes the daily secretion of 
salivary deposits that harden and form 
tartar. 

Use Pyrozide Powder at least once a day 
in place of your customary paste. Note 
the improvement in the condition of your 
gums. The economical dollar package con- 
tains six months’ supply. At all drug 
stores. 

Free sample sent on request 

The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co., Sole Distrib- 
utors, 1474 Broadway, New York City. 
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She wore a plain black velvet dinner gown. 
It had no adornments whatsoever, and its 
very simplicity emphasized her slim figure and 
smooth skin. There was something quite cool 
about that skin; it seemed so white. Her regal 
little head reached past Michael’s shoulders. 
She was very tall. Her thick straight black 
hair was combed in a low coil that rested on 
her slender neck. She had a determined- 
looking chin. Her mouth was a trifle too large. 
A generous mouth, thought Michael. Her 
nose was straight, Grecian. And when you 
glanced into her brown eyes, you knew that 
here was someone who always would give a 
square deal. 

“Your name should be Diana—or Joan of 
Arc,” he said, and then grinned with embar- 
rassment, for Michael suddenly remembered 
that during the exciting tumult of introduc- 
tions he had missed her name entirely. 

“Tt’s Carlyn—Carlyn Dane.” 

Here were no deadly sweet sounds.. Her 
voice was low—husky tones that held him 
enthralled. 

“What do you do?” he asked, and subse- 
quently wanted to kick himself. His brain 
stood still, he could think of nothing to say. 

“T try to write——” 

A burst of loud laughter, of blaring jazz 
music, of shrieking voices raised in conver- 
sation, drowned the rest of her reply. 

They were quickly ushered in to dinner, and 
Michael was abruptly jolted back to earth. He 
sat at the Dane girl’s left, an elderly man was 
seated at her right. He gradually began to 
notice that all her attention was centered upon 
the old companion. A little beast started to 
prowl around Michael’s brain. A beast, born 
on the day Fay Waring Bennett’s housekeeper 
spoke her mind. The beast talked a great deal 
to the mental Michael. 

“Don’t let her fool you. She’s false, like all 
the rest. Remember how Bud introduced 
you, ‘Just a working friend of mine!’ She 
doesn’t know who you are, and she’s sure the 
old man has money. Don’t get hurt again, 
Michael, my boy. Just watch!” 

He watched. It was a revelation. The way 
this writer girl played up to her ancient dinner 
partner. 

The old man talked fast and often. Every 
minute he leaned close to Carlyn, patted her 
hand, and waggishly instructed her to call him 
by his first name. He told her lotsof otherdata. 
Facts that Michael could not help overhearing. 

“I’m the greeting-card king of America.” 
The man was actually serious. Michael 
groaned. The Dane girl seemed so interested. 

“Yeh. I commenced on nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Wrote most of the verses for the 
greeting-cards, myself. Remind me to send 
you a few of the best sellers. Now I have so 
much money I don’t know what to do with it 
all. You know, I’m a widower.” He winked 
roguishly, and became very coy. “Yes, I’m 
looking for a young wife. Someone I could 
show off. Someone like you, who’s got class!” 

Michael could hardly believe his eyes. The 
Dane girl seemed all attention. He shuddered. 
Then she was just like Fay. 

“Sisters under the skin game,” he muttered. 
The monotonous rhythm of the old man’s 
voice once more broke through his thoughts: 

“T have one hobby—collecting wild flowers. 
Yes, I love them. No, I don’t dance, I was 
hurt several years ago in a taxi accident. It’s 
difficult for me to get around. I limp a little; 
not much, you really can’t notice it. I have 
two cars. I wish you would let me place one 
at your disposal.” 

Michael rudely turned his back upon the 
Dane girl. He could not listen to another 
word. Later, he discovered that he also could 
not get her out of his thoughts. It was dread- 
ful—to know all women were false, including 
lady authors. 

A week went by. A week of trying to forget 
the brown eyes of Carlyn Dane, her white skin, 
her smooth black hair, that husky voice. A 
week of idle loafing and of being kidded by the 
boys in the office because he failed to bring in 
more policies. 





“What’s the matter, ‘Insure Mike’? Is the 
new lady a tough proposition?” : 

Their continuous teasing forced him to g. 
rive at a dreadful decision. By golly, » 
woman was going to make an idiot out of hin 
taking up his thoughts, when she was ty. 
faced, like all the rest. Just-an old map 
darling. He would fix her. Yes, he would 
Let that antique millionaire buy her some jp. 
surance as well as a limousine. 

He telephoned Bud Nixon. 

“Would you ask the one client to let you 
have the Dane girl’s telephone number?” 

Bud, always agreeable, obtained the de 
sired information. Afterwards, when he 
talked to Michael, the latter should haye 
known Bud was laughing. 

“T hope you’re not going to try to insure this 
lady,” he said. 

“Of course I am! You don’t suppose I want 
to see any woman socially!” 

“Well, if you can insure her, you’re the best 
agent in the world!” And for some unknoy, 
reason Bud hung up the receiver. 

When Michael telephoned the Dane girl, she 
seemed glad to hear his voice. 

“Certainly, I’d love to talk to you. Why 
don’t you come up this evening?” 

So he went to visit Carlyn Dane, telling him. 
self that he hated her, and he was only out for 
business. She did not live in an elaborate 
apartment. There were no Fay-like dolls and 
fancy cushions. Just a snug place with chairs 
that were chairs, not decorations, and sofas 
that made you long to sink down, never want- 
ing to rise again. 

It was odd, but Michael Phillips who had 
expressly come after an insurance polit 
looked at Carlyn and completely forgot to 
business. Indeed, he scarcely said a word, 
He felt all hands and feet while he sat there, 
wondering how on earth one girl could be both 
entertaining and exquisite. Merely gazing at 
her, listening to that voice of hers, ade 
feel peaceful, rested. For once in his Iife 
Michael did not even brag about himself; 
never mentioned his fortune, or the insurance 
pastime. 

It was at the very end of the evening 
that he clasped one of her cool hands within 
his own, and asked a question. A question 
which had been haunting him for a week: _ 

“Tell me, why did a girl like you bother with 
that old greeting-card fiend? Does money 
really mean so much?” : 

“Oh, wasn’t he awful? But you see, I felt 
it my duty. After all, I work for my livi 
and he was a great prospect. It’s good I can 
annoy you, ’cause I gather you haven’t any 
too much money!” And she smiled. 

“I don’t understand.” He could not think 

“Tt’s perfectly clear. I told you when we 
were first introduced. I try to write policies. 
I’m an insurance agent. I——” 

Carlyn Dane never finished that sentence. 
Michael Phillips threw back his head and 
laughed. It was several minutes before he 
could tell her why. | 


The boys at the office were gathered around 
“Insure Mike’s” desk. They gazed at a new 
policy. They were too awed to speak, At last, 
one did break the silence. ae 

“?S too bad that kid’s retiring, Yuh gotta 
hand it to him. — like to — = poe give me 
a policy. Fat chance, even if she had money. 
And on his honeymoon too. One hundred 
thousand dollars . . . some bride. JWeh 
cricketts! And he don’t even need it. W 
them that has gets.” Be 

Of course the boys did not know that @ 
exchange for Carlyn’s policy, Michael gave lis 
wife one for five times that amount. 

Thus ended his business career. Perhaps 
you are wondering how I found out so much 
about Michael. Bud Nixon was his confidant, 
and Bud does happen to be one of my 
friends, but that really is not all. Mi 
eyes, the lovely compliments he pays and the 
endearing way he says them. I did not ob 
such facts from Bud. I must confess, I was ont 
of the ladies whom Michael insured! at 
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“I think they're marvelous” (4p ynuie Ipldohl 


Princess Norina Matchabelli, the former Maria Carmi, Popular Italian Actress 





The finest tobacco—long even cut— 
no dust—“It’s Toasted”—all im- 
purities removed—flavor improved. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation - No Cough. 





1928 The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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then, and you must be my companion . 


‘new strength from his misfortune. 
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Beethoven by Emil Ludwig (Continued from page 27) 


Thus he began to prepare himself, deriving 
Now 
famous, he wanted to hurry through other 
countries like a mute harper, accompanied by a 


| kindly boy, and showing himself to the world 
;only when at the piano. 


Just at this time, his passion for life, his de- 


| sire for happiness, fame and love grew stronger. 


The beautiful Countess Guicciardi held him 


| under her spell. 


“IT am living somewhat more pleasantly 


| again,” he wrote to Wegeler, “as I spend more 


time with other people . . . This change has 


| been brought about by a lovely, bewitching 


” 
. 


girl who loves me and whom I love . . 
Now at the end of his first youth, these con- 
fessions seem to provide the text for a rejuven- 
ation, to which his compositions of this period 
formed the music. The “Men of Prometheus,” 
the glimmer of the piano sonatas, the assur- 
ance of the violin sonatas of that time (opus 
23, 24, 27, 30, 31), the brightness and freedom 
of the Second Symphony—everything sug- 
gests elation, a triumphant vital energy. 
Again he had seized his weapons, this deaf 
man who refused to despair. He wrote to a 
friend, with the perfect gesture of the prophet: 
“T am not satisfied with my previous work; 
from now on I will take a new direction.” 


No other artist was ever so close to nature as 
Beethoven. Though he no longer heard the 
notes of the birds, which he had previously 
woven into his orchestra, particularly the call of 
the quail—his inner ear still heard the voice of 
the wind, the songs of the clouds, all those 
melodies between heaven and earth. 

From the beginning these had permeated 
the great movements of his works. The powers 
of nature breathe, mount and sing in the 
swifter, more somber pieces; and his relations 
with humans, and especially with women, seem 
to be echoed only in the humility and sweetness 
which pervade many of his slow movements. 

There was no flourishing peace of mind 
for him in the city. He was distracted by his 
fame, however indispensable, and by the so- 
ciety on which this fame was founded. At 
the beginning of his thirties Beethoven, who 
was previously valued more as a piano vir- 
tuoso, was looked upon as the leading musician 
of the most musical city in Europe. The 
Theater an der Wien engaged him as a com- 
poser of operas, although he had not yet written 
any. For a time he even lived at the theater. 
His reputation had spread abroad; soonest of 
all, he became famous in England, where he 
received an order for two sonatas; before long 
he could demand for the English edition of six 
works an honorarium of £200, which at that 
time was enormous. 

In his attempt to put himself on a sure foot- 
ing through these successes of his thirties, he 
carried his calculations too far. He delivered 
an ultimatum to the theater, which was man- 
aged by a committee of nobles, threatening to 
accept appointments abroad which were by 
no means assured, promising an opera a year 
on payment of expenses and royalties. 

But the negotiations were broken off, as the 
result of his eccentricities, for as his deafness 
increased he became more abrupt and unreli- 
able. Thus he was treated more coolly by these 
aristocrats who had heretofore used him to 
grace their society. As he looked upon their 
assistance purely as a stepping-stone to free- 
dom, he spoke now of the “princely trash,” 
although for many years Lichnowsky alone 
had given him 600 guilders annually. When, 
at his castle in Gratz, they wanted him to play 
before French officers whom he did not like, 
or at an hour which he did not like, and, only 
half in jest they threatened him with deten- 
tion in his room, this new Tasso ran hatless 
through night and fog out of the castle where 
he had been a guest for a month, reached the 
next town on foot, and hurried back to Vienna 
by the mail-coach. 


And yet he chose the two friends of his mid- 
dle period from the musical nobility. Count 
Brunswick and Baron Gleichenstein, two Vienna 
cavaliers, who were good-natured and amiable 
“impressed him without any trace of arrogance 
and were thus able to obtain a great deal,” 
With opus 57 and opus 77, Brunswick carried 
off Ang dedications two valuables of the highest 
rank. 

There was only once when Beethoven wanted 
to dedicate a work to a son of the common 
people, and on this occasion the hero ruined it 
for him. From the beginning his Plutarchian 
sense of immortality had made him sym- 
pathetic to Napoleon. The campaign in 
Egypt had fascinated him, and as early as that 
Beethoven planned a symphony for him. Four 
years later, when he wrote his third symphony, 
he added in pencil under his name, “written 
to Napoleon.” 

The symphony was just finished, and had not 
yet been played or printed, when his pupil 
Ries came in with news of Napoleon’s corona- 
tion as emperor. Beethoven flew into a 
and cried: “And is he too just like everyone 
else! Now he too will trample all human rights 
underfoot. He will put himself above all 
others, and become a tyrant!” 

Beethoven went to the table, and seizing 
the title-page he tore it completely in two and 
threw it to the floor. The first page was re- 
written, and now the symphony received its 
present title, the “Symfonia Eroica.” 

In this heroically excited time the connois- 
seurs grasped the work when it was first played 
in private. Louis Ferdinand had it repeated 
from beginning to end. Publicly it had a revo- 
lutionary effect in a manner which spoiled 
the impression: the critics discovered in this 
first purely Beethovenish symphony “too 
much of the shrill and the bizarre, so that it is 
extremely hard to understand, and the unity 
is almost completely obscured.” 

Immediately after the heroic symphony he 
planned the heroic opera. As this was Novem- 
ber, 1806, Napoleon was in Vienna. At the 
premiére of “Fidelio” his officers occupied 
nearly the entire house, which had a great deal 
to do with the poor reception of the work, for 
this new music must have had an even stranger 
effect on French ears. Also, after the occupa- 
tion the enemy had cut off the suburbs from the 
city; everyone was frightened away; at the 
second performance the theater was empty. 

Beethoven was not naturally at home in the 
lyric and in operatic flights, where so many 
factors interfere with the stream of feeling, and 
the duality of plot and song puts the musician 
in such chains as only the born dramatist can 
burst. He was always a rhapsodist and an 
epic poet like Homer, whom he read all his life 
and placed above all others. 

Since his forms were boundless, they made 
the people of his day uneasy. Audiences who 


were charmed with his improvisations resisted . 


his new symphonies. If he chose to rove while 
he himself played the piano, people were will- 
ing to follow him; but he should not destroy 
the forms of Haydn and Mozart. 

But in Germany the new symphonies soon 
established themselves. The Fifth Symphony 
directly influenced the best masters; Mendels- 
sohn and E. T. A. Hoffmann understood it. 

The full purity of everything that Beethoven 
produced was assured by his inner ear. Neither 
his contemporaries nor posterity could detect 
any evidence of the master’s deafness; and asa 
composer he never complained of his fate, 
since it did no injury to his works. But during 
these fifteen years of his middle period he 
noticed with terror the increasing dangers and 
humiliations which his affliction caused. 

His trustfulness and affection receded before 
the suspiciousriess of the deaf. Because all 
voices about him sounded faint, he felt that 
he was being deceived. Furthermore, he 
been short-sighted from youth, wore glasses, 
and was afflicted with an eye disease. Thus, 
since he could no longer rely upon his own 
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senses, his unrest increased to the point of 
morbidity. Suddenly he began to suspect mu- 
sicians and publishers, strangers and friends. 

Stephan von Breuning followed him from 
Bonn. This friend of his youth took care of 
him; they lived together for years. Suddenly 
some trifle suggested to the deaf man the 
thought of betrayal, and he wrote to a pupil: 
“Since Breuning did not hesitate to give you 
and the housekeeper the impression that I 
am a poor, sickly and petty man, I ask you to 
transmit my answer personally to Breuning 
.. - His attitude shows that friendly relations 
should never have arisen between us . . . No, 
he shall never again lay claim in my heart to the 
place he once held!” 

Soon afterwards, without any meeting or ex- 

ation, everything was suddenly reversed. 

e sent his friend his picture, and wrote: 
“Let this picture, my dear good Stephan, con- 
ceal forever all that temporarily came between 
us! I know I have given you pain. I was not 
moved by malice . . . but I had become dis- 
trustful . . . Forgive me if I caused you any 
unhappiness; I myself did not suffer any less. 
As I did not see -you near me for so long, I felt 
quite vividly how dear to me you are, and al- 
ways will be.” 

Not everybody had the same patience and 
sympathy with him. When he changed his 
lodgings abruptly, or fought with the servants, 
or had a window cut in the wall of his room in 
order to get more air, or lived in four different 

es at once, or was deceived occasionally 
y his help and thought he was deceived al- 
ways—an invisible circle of secret scoffers 
arose about him. And because he noticed that 
he was looked upon as queer, his misanthropy 
increased. Then again, this pure character 
would be overcome with remorse. 

War and siege told greatly on his nerves. 
It was touching to see the deaf man when the 
French arrived, fleeing into the cellar with his 
brother and covering his head with pillows in 
order not to hear the cannon. He cursed the 
war, the shortage of money, the bad bread, and 
claimed it had affected him body and soul. 

For the war robbed him of the freedom and 


security which he had recently won for himself. | 
Not until Napoleon’s brother summoned him | 
to Cassel and he threatened to leave Vienna, | 
did his titled patrons club together to provide | 


him with an annuity for life and thus retain 
him for the city which had become his home. 

Then he made plans for a contract which was 
bold and just, naive and exacting. No mu- 
sician before him had ever dared anything like 
it, for it said here: ‘Beethoven could not be 
held to any obligations by this stipend, since 
the main purpose of his art, namely, the inven- 
tion of new works, would thereby suffer. . . 
This payment must remain assured to Bee- 
thoven so long as he does not voluntarily re- 
nounce it . . . The stipend must also be paid 
by the heirs.. . . If the gentlemen should con- 
sider themselves as collaborators in every new 
and greater work, this would be the point of 
view from which I would prefer to have the 
matter considered, and thus there would be no 
tendency to think that I was getting the honor- 
arium for nothing.” 

There may have been more admiration than 
amusement showing on the faces of these noble- 
men when his friend Gleichenstein carried on 
hegotiations with them in the artist’s behalf. 
Archduke Rudolf, Prince Lobkowitz and Prince 
Kinsky actually did pledge themselves to pay 

thoven 4000 guilders a year, whether he 
wrote or was ill, with the one reservation that 
he had to continue living in Vienna or Austria, 
and indeed for life. This contract, which Bee- 
thoven’s patrons signed in his fortieth year, 
was a new thing, and seemed to provide a per- 
manent assurance that a man without a family 
Could live in peace. 

But the very first year, the military reverses 
lowered the money to one-fifth its former 
worth. The question of depreciation arose. 
The archduke alone was willing to pay the full 
Monetary value. Beethoven felt that he was 


cheated. He threatened to sue, and later did 
§0 to court. Yet at the same time, on the 
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occasion of a benefit concert for the poor, he 
gave away his manuscripts. 

The idea of an annuity originated with a 
woman who wanted to hold Beethoven in 
Vienna. The Countess Erdédy, a mother at 
sixteen and thereafter an invalid almost com- 
pletely confined to her bed, lived wholly in mu- 
sic, and for a long time contrived to attach 
Beethoven to her house.’ She understood his 
work and his suffering, and assembled the most 
sensitive audiences, so that one musician con- 
sidered him “a fortunate artist, for being 
assured of such hearers.”’ In this instance his 
enthusiasm remained ethereal; yet here also, 
his suspiciousness led to.a break, which was not 
patched up until some years later. 

He also respected the Baroness Ertmann, his 
best female pupil, as profoundly as she wor- 
shiped him. Yet no marriage came of this, 
or of anything else. 

He felt a stronger affection for Therese 
Brunswick, his friend’s sister, a thirteen-year- 
old countess, all Iphigenia, who lived on her es- 
tate in Hungary and had made him a member 
of the “republic of distinguished men” which 
she was quietly assembling. 

Particularly now that his years and his deaf- 
ness are increasing, he is earnestly in search of 
the peace and warmth of marriage. 

The love music of that middle period re- 
flects the dream life which Beethoven’s renun- 
ciations aroused within him. The most effec- 
tive instance of this is the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 
Here it stirs and emerges for the first time, 
after much pondering. Memory! Yes, so it 
was! 

After such dreams a real passion was soon 
to be converted into drama. 


N THE Malfatti family there were two re- 
markably lovely sisters, half Italian, and 

musical. Therese was fifteen years of age, with 
thoughtful sensuous ‘eyes, short, dark-brown 
hair, dark complexion and aquiline nose—a 
girl who was precocious, mature, changeable 
and pleasure-loving. Gleichenstein preferred 
the quieter, blond Anna, but his demonic 
friend, Beethoven, fell in love with Therese 
although he was more than twice as old as the 
spirited child. 

This time he intends to observe the proper 
formalities, to make no mistakes, for here at 
last everything seems favorable to him with both 
the girl and her father. But he did not per- 
ceive that all this applied solely to his intellect- 
ual greatness, and that the flattered girl 
would think a long while before accepting a 
deaf goblin. 

Beethoven had hopes. He wrote a kind of 
music which was new to him, accompaniments 
for six Goethe love-songs, which he sent to the 
girl, for the decision seemed imminent. He 
vacillated between fear and hope. 

At last, it seems that he sent his friend 
Gleichenstein to plead his suit. As to the an- 
swer, we only know the verdict of a physician 
and uncle who was certainly not to be gainsaid: 
“Beethoven is a muddle-headed fellow— 
though he may be the greatest of geniuses!” 
His friend wrote him the truth. 

Yet he did not give up! For the next two 
or three years his desire for a shelter increased. 
Did we not have the great diary of his life in 
music, the lesser one in words would suffice to 
depict this battle grippingly: “O frightful 
force of circumstances, which balks my yearn- 
ings for a home without making them any less 
intense! O God, God, look down upon the un- 
happy Beethoven, do not let this continue 
longer!” 

He now became acquainted with Bettina 
Brentano, and at times was won over by her 
liking for him and by the pliancy of her 
esthetic nature. They lived in proximity for 
some weeks, until she returned to Vienna, ply- 
ing him directly and indirectly with letters, 
after her fashion, until he answered. 

When one hears what Bettina says of Bee- 
thoven in her letters, what she is to him and 
how much he loves her, one finds it hard to be- 
lieve that this girl, who was romantic, free in 
her choice, and imbued with a_ genuine 
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appreciation of the uniqueness of this man, 
could have put herself at a distance from him 
unintentionally, since she met him just when 
he had been so deeply disappointed by the young 
Malfatti girl. But she returned to safer 
ground, where she could permit herself to 
dream of the demon. She married a young 
poet, and after completely turning the head of 
the deaf genius, she was content to recount her 
feelings in a series of letters by which, as she 
afterwards published them, she enhanced her 
own interest. 

Furthermore, she tampered with these let- 
ters. Two which are undated were invented by 
her either wholly or in part. For they cannot 
be found among her papers, which contain 
every line of famous origin, whereas Beetho- 
ven’s one genuine letter was published by her 
and kept as a relic. : 

Throughout the desperation of this period, 
the deaf lonely man plunged again and again 
into his bath of music. It was at this crisis that 
he reached the highest development of his life’s 
desires. He wrote the A-major symphony—he 
dreamed. 

In a thousand sanctuaries of the peopled 
world, on the walls of rooms where men fore- 
gather in the evenings to seek one another’s 
company after the day of toil, hangs the cast 
of Beethoven. Why has this bit of cold plaster 
conquered the earth no less effectively than 
the music which he created? 

Thoughts rage behind this splendid brow; a 
quadrangular nose, the nose of a lion, presses 
upon the strong jaws; the chin is broadly set; 
all the bones of this skull are powerful, and yet 
the mouth is defiant in its renunciation. Noth- 
ing tender, nothing beautiful; this head must 
be nurtured by folk blood, of sturdy stock. 

In this genuine cast of his head, where the 
effect is stronger than in the best pictures, the 
only departure from reality is the fact that he 
is sleeping. 

The build of this little man, similar to 
Napoleon’s, has been praised by physicians 
and friends; “of a robustness and sturdiness 
which no other man of distinction has had the 
good fortune to possess.” Another person ad- 
mires his powerful muscular system. A third 
calls him cyclopean, thinking him equipped 
to reach the age of Methuselah, and deciding 
that “the:hostile influence must have been a 
powerful one which could break this sturdy 
column so early.” 

As his friends were quick to recognize, this 
influence emanated from his nerves. They all 
speak of him as sensitive in the highest degree, 
observing his swift change of mood between 
cordiality and suspiciousness. And just after 
reading of the friendliness in his dark, flushed 
face, and of his boisterous laughter, we learn: 
‘“‘When the hair rises during a thunder-storm, 
he really suggests Ossian and the demonic .. . 
His whole attitude reveals that tension, that 
restless, apprehensive anguish of the deaf, 
which he feels keenly. One moment he inter- 
jects some remark which is cheerful and unre- 
strained; immediately afterwards, he sinks into 
gloomy silence.” 

He lived temperately and hygienically. He 
knew the uses of wine, without drinking much 
of it; and he liked to converse at the tavern. 

As he sat there in a circle of acquaintances, 
he “seemed to be happy . . . It was not really 
a conversation which he conducted, but he 
talked alone, and for the most part quite 
steadily, as though at random. The others 
contributed little, merely laughing or nodding 
their approval. He also philosophized after 
his fashion . . . he expressed everything with 
the greatest carelessness and without the slight- 
est reserve, spicing it with highly original and 
naive judgments or amusing conceits.” 

Towards the close of his forties he conversed 
with the world only in writing. Many pages 
have been preserved; astounding dialogs re- 
mained unfinished. 

Now he could no longer hear his own music 
he had to renounce his own calling as virtuoso. 


Conducting was also denied him. He wanted 


to conduct that child of sorrow, the revised 
“Fidelio”; but at the rehearsal he uttered the 


strangest sounds, the tempo suffered, orchestra 


and singers fell into confusion; and when they - 


broke off for the second time, he knew not why, 
he summoned his pupil Schindler, and handed 
him his score in order to find out what was 
wrong. 

The effects of this on his work were momen- 
tous. For it continued to develop under total 
deafness, and only now reached its gigantic 
stature—which is the highest that can be said 
of a musician. He converted his feelings into 
music with greater directness than previously, 
with less reserve, yes, less consideration than 
anyone before him. He was all the freer to 
write anywhere, and preferred to work out- 
doors. He was to be seen in the woods, 
“with a sheet of music in his hand, most 
often standing as though listening; he would 
look up and down, and then begin writing.” 
He also had his unproductive periods: “I have 
often been unable to compose for a long time, 
then of a sudden it returns again.” On these 
occasions, to be sure, he would produce several 
pieces at once. 

But he did not leave things in the form in 
which they had occurred to him. This practi 
which is often revealed in the witivesteipte ll 
Mozart, would have been alien to Beethoven’s 
syncoptic and self-contradictory nature. He 
would take notes as they occurred to 
sometimes during the night, and afterwards 
never tired of changiag what he had written, 
until the original copy would even become un- 
decipherable, as in the case of the symphony in 
D-major. 

At times he would succeed in writing valu- 
able works at headlong speed. A great violin 
sonata was originally destined for a mulatto 
who waited in vain for the promised piece from 
one week to another. The concert was near, 
and he had announced on the program a new 
sonata by Beethoven. Finally, at five in the 


morning, Beethoven called in his pupil Ries — 


to copy down rapidly the violin part of the 
first allegro. The piano accompaniment was 
left to consist of scattered notes. 

The violinist had to play the variations at 
the concert from the manuscript; but after- 
wards, when he demanded the promised dedica- 
tion, he did not get it, for they had “disagreed 
over a girl’”’—and so his name sank into obliv- 
ion, while a Parisian violinist has his name 
pronounced by millions after the passage of a 
century. For his name was Kreutzer, and to 
him the “Kreutzer Sonata” was dedicated. 

At the dress rehearsal on the morning of the 
premiére of the revised “Fidelio,” the overture 
was still missing. They waited; they sent in- 
quiries; and they found the master fast asleep 
beside his Zwieback and wine, while the sheets 
of the overture were strewn over the bed and 
on the floor. A light which had burned itself 
out indicated the hour when he had finished. 


ow, ten years after the failure, “Fidelio” 

became atriumph. During the Congress 
of Vienna the opera was given repeatedly. 
Weber brought it to Prague. It was victorious 
in Berlin. And young Meyerbeer wrote the 
piano transcription under the master’s eyes. 
Also, for better or worse, Beethoven had to 
write an official hymn; and this cold battle 
symphony, “Wellington’s Victory at Victoria,” 
together with the victory cantata, was the 
greatest success of his life. 

By his forty-fifth year his fame abroad had 
reached its height. Whoever came to Vienna 
wanted to see him. He would receive his vis- 
itors according to his mood at the time: ami- 
ably, gruffly, or not at all. 

At this period of his greatest fame he had no 
money. 

The war had disrupted the exchange and 
damaged property. Two of the three guar- 
antors of his annuity were affected. Lob- 
kowitz was ostensibly insolvent; Kinsky was 
dead, and his widow refused to continue the 
payments. Beethoven entered suit against the 
two of them, demanding payment on a gold 
basis. He wrote frankly to the third, the arch- 
duke, of his anger with the other two. 

His distrust grew greater in the belief that 
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ANCASTER is beaten. The white 
_y rose mocks the red. Another 


winter .. . another Christmas . . . and 
England lies under forgetful snow. 


Yew logs blaze beneath tavern raft- 
ets. All night the sound of singing 
comes from the castle. The boar’s head 
is crowned with rosemary. The spiced 
brown bowlis passed from hand to hand. 
Lancaster or York? Who cares? Noel. 

* * * * 
Another Christmas. The old words, 
the old songs come back. In thirty 


million homes the old customs are 


renewed. Holly and mistletoe, carols 
beneath the sky, and gifts exchanged, 
symbolic of the day of peace. 
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the contract made him a prisoner for life in 
Austria. At the same time he felt that he 
was being cheated. He was disturbed by these 
lawsuits for three years. They ended in a 
compromise. 

At this time his English publisher left him 
without money. The King himself, to whom 
he had dedicated the symphony on Wellington, 
had not even done him “the honor of an an- 
swer.” 

This sudden neediness was the result of his 
inborn generosity and disorder. He gave un- 
availing concerts for the wounded, lent money 
to pupils, allowed himself to be deceived by 
his servants. He could have been rich or could 
still become rich, if only he had someone to 
watch over him with love and to share with 
him candidly. 

Suddenly fate seemed to offer him some 
recompense for his constant deprivation. It 
seemed, since he was denied a wife, at least to 
make him the gift of a son. But this gave 
rise to the gravest catastrophe. 

His brothers, the heirs and descendants of 
his proletarian youth, who should at least have 
given him their solicitude in return for all his 
sacrifices, led to his complete collapse. Johann 
had been drawn into a marriage with his 
cook some years before, although Beethoven 
had hurried to Linz and sacrificed a whole 
month in the attempt to prevent this. Karl, 
to whom he had, by his own words, given as 
much as 10,000 guilders in the course of time, 
showed his gratitude by appointing him joint 
guardian of his child, along with his wife, a 
loose woman who had previously been con- 
victed of embezzlement and whom Beethoven 
despised and always spoke of as the queen of 
the night. His first task now was to put as 
much distance as possible between her and the 
child, to remove him from her influence. 

For the pathetic man looked upon the eight- 
year-old boy wholly as a son, and undertook 
his training with religious earnestness. After 
forty-five years of loneliness, he liked to call 
himself father, and the boy his little Karlchen. 
And with so much genuineness and simplicity, 
he would necessarily have been defeated in the 
ensuing struggle even if the boy had been of 
good character. For although “Beethoven had 
gone to court and had the mother’s rights as 
guardian annulled, she was allowed to see him 
once each month, but contrived to see him 
oftener, and taught the child to doubt, and 
even to hate, his second father. 

When the boy was first taken to a boarding- 
school, Beethoven seems for once in his life to 
have passed by a girl who secretly cared for 
him. He had paid compliments to the brighter 
of the teacher’s two daughters, but he did not 
notice the quieter one, suspecting nothing of 
an affection for the ugly, deaf, nervous man 
which she confided for years to her diary. 

At this school the boy was followed by his 
father’s suspicions. In lengthy letters Beetho- 
ven warns the teacher never to let him go out 
lest his mother contrive to see him. He de- 
voted much of his time to this new duty. The 
master of Europe, for all the demands made 
upon him by his vast artistic projects, gave the 
boy piano lessons himself, and later indicated 
to Czerny exactly what fingering he was to be 
taught. 

He soon took the boy out of the boarding- 
school in order to superintend his education 
better. And above all he hoped to bring closer 
to him this one soul granted him by nature. 
So, with his yearnings for warmth, home and 
family, he organized a household for the first 
time when he was nearly fifty. His diary indi- 
cates what disturbances and sacrifices neces- 
sarily followed this change in his way of living. 

When Kar!l’s mother was bribing the servants 
to let her see the child against his orders, the 
deaf man did not discover the plot for some 
weeks. At the same time he was disturbed 
when he thought of the privileges to which his 
sister-in-law was naturally entitled. 

But like his servants, the widow deceived 
him, even while he was pitying her. She forced 
him into further litigation by attacking the 





validity of his guardianship before a new court. 
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Beethoven lost his suit, was deprived of his 
charge; renewed the case, and finally won jt: 
all this in the midst of mental torment. These 
lawsuits, which replaced the former litigations 
concerning his income, lasted for five more 
years, until he was fifty. 

He was distressed most by the so-called son’s 
development. As the boy was now half-grown 
Beethoven saw that he was worthless, He 
now admitted even to the archduke that his 
son had “almost gone to pieces morally , , , 
and no help, no consolation! It is as tho 
all my plans had been blown away bri 
wind!” The youth was not without talent, 
but he was vain and unruly. He got into debt, 
was soon pursuing women; and one day when 
he ran off, with the usual moral pretext of seek- 
ing his mother, Beethoven took all the blame 
upon himself, ran to a friend of his and ex- 
claimed in tears: “He is ashamed of me!” 

At the same time he was approached by his 
second brother, who wanted to exploit the ec. 
centric’s connections with the great. Beetho- 
ven, who had often demanded things for him- 
self, but never begged, had to write his wealthy 
friends in order to sell an expensive pipe bowl 
for his brother, since ‘my brother needs a grect 
deal, must retain his horse and carriage in order 
to live, for his life is very dear to him, however 
willingly I would lose my own!” 

Now his health also began to fail him. An 
eye complaint, apparently rheumatic, was 
bothering him; but at about this same time 
the trouble with his hearing seemed to abate. 
Once at the opera he heard long passages of the 
“Fidelio,” but soon afterwards the lock was 
fastened more firmly than ever. Intestinal 
troubles sapped his vitality, and when people 
tried to console him, he said: ‘‘A wretched fel- 
low who does not know how to die! I knew 
that as early as fifteen. But I have still done 
so little for art.” When they offered objections 
he only said softly to himself: “Quite other 
things hover before me.” And suddenly he 
would shake off such moods and begin punning 
or making blunt jokes; or he would deliver 
absurd harangues and cut scornful capers. 

He still continued to battle. His dream of 
the world, of fame and travel, was not yet over. 
Vienna was becoming more and more foreign 
to him; he now began to hate it. He rebufied 
the most faithful. The suspiciousness of the 
deaf disrupted his relations with those who 
were closest to him. 

He was at peace only when alone with nature, 
apart from all human society. ‘My wretched 
hearing does not torment me here. But it is 
as though every tree in the country spoke to 
me: holy, holy. In the forest—enchantment! 
Who can—express it all? When all goes wrong, 
we still have the country, even in winter. Itis 
easy to get accommodations with some peasant 
—at a price which is certainly cheap for now.” 

Again and again he infuses his pages with 
these sensations of happiness. And at such 
times he always addresses himself first to God: 
“Almighty—in the forest—I am happy—what 
splendor—in such a wooded region—on the 
heights—is rest—rest—to serve Him, to serve.” 

His last sonatas (up to opus 111) are all 
variations on the great theme of his life, the 
conquest of fate. But the ingenuity of the 
virtuoso has been replaced by dreams that are 
sweet and heavy. As ‘the pressure of his emo- 
tions heightens the strength of his colors and 
decreases their transparency, these last works 
of Beethoven remind us of the last works of 
Rembrandt. : 

In the middle of his fifties he completed his 
two final compositions of magnitude—the 
Missa Solemnis and the Ninth Symphony. 

The mass was begun later and ended sooner, 
during the years of the worst distress and dis- 
order; yet, as he says, he wrote it “in a state of 
absolute withdrawal from the earth.” At 
times he admonishes the singers: “Perfectly 
simple, please, please, please!” and he exclaims 
to himself, “There is nothing nobler than to 
approach the Divine more closely than others 
have done, and from here to spread the rays 
the Deity among the human race.” 


What with his household and his nephew, at 
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this period of his greatest suspiciousness, his 
disordered affairs involved him in the most 
remarkable transactions. Since he hoped that 
this work, which he called his greatest, would 

rovide for him in sickness and old age, and 
especially would be a protection for his nephew, 
he negotiated concerning it in several different 
quarters; and then, forgetting his obligations, 
he put the publishers in a position which only 
the purity of his character made pardonable. 
As he baited one by showing him higher offers 
and suddenly promising another mass, he was 
having protracted dealings with another. Then 
he offered the work to a third, though still ob- 
ligated to the first two. 

Finally he had the mass printed by sub- 
scription. Because of his name, the emperors 
and kings of Europe, the German princes, par- 
ticipated. 

At the age of twenty, when Schiller’s “Hymn 
to Joy” was new, Beethoven had wanted to set 
this poem, his life credo, to music. Thirty-four 
years later he did so. He pondered for a long 
time over the transitional words at the close of 
the Ninth Symphony. Then he exclaimed to 
his pupil: “I have it! Let us sing the song of 
the immortal Schiller!” 

Immediately after finishing the work, he 
gave a performance of it. It was his last con- 
cert; he was present at the rehearsals but did 
notconduct. When the public heard the Ninth 
Symphony for the first time they shuddered. 
In this hour their life struggle was recon- 
structed. Anyone who had ever been in con- 
flict with external forces sensed the ominous 
significance of this music. For no human being 
since A°schylus had represented in such mag- 
nitude the resistance and defiance of mortals 
who are the playthings of fate. 

That was the most fateful point in Beetho- 
ven’s entire life. He had depicted gods and 
half-gods, slaves and emancipators, his lifelong 
battles with the powers of darkness. He had 
carried away three thousand people; at last 
they had understood him. But though he had 
dreamed and pondered these choirs of freedom, 
and had really mastered fate, he did not hear 
the cries of the unchained; the delight of 
seeennds of human hearts remained dumb to 


When the pupils had brought their exhausted 
master home, they hesitatingly laid before him 
the records of the box-office. He had hoped 
that this concert would net him a great deal 
for his foster-son. Now he read that of the 
2200 guilders which the overcrowded hall 
brought in, after deductions for copies of the 
music and the cost of the hall, only 420 guilders 
were left for him. 

“At the sight of this he collapsed. We 
picked him up and laid him on the sofa. 
We stayed with him until late in the night. No 
request for food or anything else, no further 
word, was audible . . . The next morning his 
servants found him in the same spot, asleep in 
his clothes of the evening before.” 


He now, a year and a half before his end, 
changed quarters for the last time, established 
himself for the hundredth time. Homeless and 
testless, he has been abandoning streets and 
houses all his life. He has never been detained 
by kindly hands, but has been deceived and 
driven off. He is a gloomy fugitive, and a deaf 
old man. Always in flight, always an alien, in 
his search for an abode, he seems to be avoiding 
the earth and mankind, with the region of the 
stars before his eyes. 

But in reality he is seeking nothing other 
than the little house which he has so often im- 
agined in the country, with someone to manage 

and care for him. Throughout his life 
Beethoven has been seeking the person to 
whom he might address the “please and thank 
you” which permeates the middle movements 
of his chamber-music and his symphonies. 

Now, like a black knight returning to arms, 
he prepares for his last rally. He now moves 
Into a dark, high-arched, escutcheoned house 
named Black-Spaniard. Here he once more 
distributes his belongings. 

In the music-room two grand pianos are 
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shoved one against the other. Above them 
there is a kind of prompter’s box, sound re- 
flectors employed to aid him in hearing. Near 
by, in dust and the remnants of meals, lie two 
ear-trumpets and two violins; and behind these 
odd instruments stands the bed, for he sleeps 
here, and writes in the small bedroom adjoin- 
ing. Yet as he works, he always faces the door, 
so as not to be taken by surprise. 

Marvelous trinkets, little figurines, stand on 
the writing-table, which was once large but is 
now narrow. In the center he has placed under 
glass this profession of faith which had been 
taken from a pyramid and copied in his own 
hand: “I am that which exists. I am every- 
thihg that is, that was, that will be. No mortal 
has lifted the veil from before me. He is soll- 
tary and alone; and to none but him all things 
owe their.existence.” 

It is hard to live among men with such a 
motto before one’s eyes. People still see in him 
only the deaf old man with the shabby coat, 
the comical movements of his hands, and the 
shrill laughter, who haunts his room like a 

host. 

At the last he still clung to the two friends of 
his youth on the Rhine, Breuning and Wegeler. 
He corresponded with Wegeler; and as Breun- 
ing lived near him, Beethoven often visited 
him and dined in his house, calling his son his 
little Ariel, concerning himself with his piano 
instruction. His letters to Wegeler became 
more tender; and of a sudden he began think- 
ing of all his comrades and friends from the 
Rhine country. People who had long been for- 
gotten received melancholy notes from him. In 
a letter to Wegeler he made a list of his honor- 
ary fellowships, and said: “TI still hope to bring 
a few great works into the world, and then to 
close my earthly career among good people 
somewhere, like an aged child.” 

But people were malicious; and particularly, 
as is usually the case with artists, his relatives. 
The nephew idled instead of studying; he 
squandered money, and then was afraid to come 
home. The father trembled, and the youth, 
on turning up again a few days later, heard 
only words of forgiveness, petition, humility. 

The son now came to despise the old man 
thoroughly, and merely used him to pay off his 
debts. Mother and son hatched new intrigues 
against him. Then Beethoven exclaimed: 
“Must I get involved again in these vulgarities? 
No, no more! . . . My heart has suffered too 
much from your underhanded conduct towards 
me . . . God is my witness; my one dream is 
to get as far as possible from you and this 
wretched brother, and this repugnant family 
which has been saddled upon me. May God 
hear my wishes, for I can trust you no longer. 
Unfortunately, your father; or better, not your 
father.” 


HUS, in the midst of admonitions, his irrita- 
tion would get beyond him. But the next 
day he would regret this outburst. 

The youth hated this second father, and as 
he himself admitted, was ashamed to be seen 
on the street with the conspicuous old man. 
He became deranged, put a bullet in his head, 
was taken to his mother, and soon recovered. 

In new quartets his career ended: during his 
last years he wrote almost exclusively in this 
form. And as his own life was wretchedly de- 
clining, his music was suffused with a sense of 
happiness and vitality. At the same time his 
works become longer and richer. 

His next plans are for a requiem and the 
Tenth Symphony. Pieces of this work must 
have been lost, because just before his death he 
spoke of the sketches as though they were com- 
pleted. The other subjects which occupied 
him during these last two years were Faust 
and Saul. He had always considered the Faust 
legend as material for an opera, while with Saul 
he intended to write an oratorio in the old 
modes, for which purpose he studied the music 
of the Jews—another detail wherein he re- 
sembles Rembrandt. 

The last quartets were played at an inn 
privately by his “personal quartet.” They 
were also given once in public, and though they 
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were treated with silent respect, they were 
hardly understood. The public was beginning 
to forget him; and when his patrons arranged 
two concerts for him, no subscriber paid for his 
own loge, the court did not appear, and the 
concerts. yielded him almost nothing. At this 
same time he made a vain attempt to collect his 
works, 

Brother Johann used this calamity to ad- 
vantage. Beethoven had again approached 
him, about five years before his end, in the days 
of illness when he had despaired of his ‘son and 
was yearning for the affection of-some.kinsman. 
Why shouldn’t they live together during. the 
summer? Beethoven wrote to suggest this. 

The brother did not refuse him—as there 
might be something in it for him. Had not the 
queer old codger himself written to say what 
the publishers were offering him? “They are 
scrambling for my work. . . If only my health 
improves, I may yet be in clover.” Beethoven’s 
letters quickly became more intimate. He now 
accepted money from his brother, offering his 
contracts as security. ‘Meanwhile put kitchen 
and cellar in the best condition, for presumably 
I and my little son will take up headquarters 
with you, and we have formed the noble inten- 
tion of providing all the food. Now farewell, 
dear brother! I embrace you with all my 
heart!” 

How happy he was, with the new prospects 
of ahome! The childlike old man did not per- 
ceive that his brother, at the frank instigation 
of his wife, had hopes of using him to advan- 
tage. The master hesitantly granted him the 
rights to new works. And the bank stocks? 
For he had confided everything. But on this 
subject the old man guarded his treasures like 
a dragon. He would not surrender the stocks 
destined as a heritage for his nephew. 

Dissension again developed—and hate and 
distrust followed. 

The brother took manuscripts and books. 
Beethoven writes: “‘Esteemed brother! ... 
the book! the book! To be sent promptly 
and with dispatch to Karl in Vienna! Farewell, 
my esteemed brother! God be with you! Your 
Ludwig.” 

Thus in his old age he trembled on the border 
of madness. 

But during the last summer of his life the 
lonely man made one more attempt to procure 
stability. With his son, he went to his broth- 
er’s, where he sat each day, at the table of 
these people who deceived him and despised 
him. Here he wrote his last quartet. He be- 
gan working about six in the morning. The 
cook, who came to make his bed for him, broke 
into laughter when she found him humming 
and singing, and beating time with hands and 
feet. He drove her out of the room. The peo- 
ple in the house now decided that he was com- 
pletely crazy; they let him roam alone in the 
fields, work again after dinner, and wander 
until sundown. 

Suddenly, on the first of December, he left 
on a milk wagon. He was agitated, suffering, 
and insufficiently clothed. He was compelled 
to spend the night in an unheated inn; and the 
next day, with chills and fever, he was lifted 
into an open wagon, bound for home. King 
Lear on the heath goes towards his death. 

He lay between life and death for eight days. 
ster! one was seriously concerned about the in- 
valid. 

A doctor came, but had little understanding 
of Beethoven’s troubles. Fora month he tried 
feeding him alJl sorts of medicines—and in but 
one particular was his diagnosis correct. This 
was when he attributed the heart complaint 
to “a deep suffering, the enduring of ingrati- 
tude and of undeserved vexations.”’ 

Finally Schindler got Doctor Malfatti. But 
though the quarrel over his niece was a dozen 
years in the past, it took pleading before he 
could be prevailed upon to come, and even then 
he only attended an occasional consultation. 

When Beethoven heard that funds were run- 
ning low, he was greatly worried, and when re- 
minded of his bonds he again refused violently 
to part with them: the heritage for the son dared 
not be touched! Through his pupil in London 


he tried to induce the Philharmonic Society to 
give a concert of his works and to send him 
money in advance: “for, if things go on like 
this, my sickness will certainly continue until 
half-way through the summer; and what shall 
become of me then? What will I have to live 
on until I recover my lost strength and am 
again able to support myself with my pen?” 


So at the last he returned to the distress and _ 


poverty of his youth. He was back.in the con- 
dition which his career had once enabled him 
to escape. 

Those around him were complaining, while 
he still hoped. Whenever he read, he turned 
to the Greeks, to Scott, and especially the 
works of Handel. Schubert came and slunk 
away; and once when he found Beethoven 
improved the two of them read Handel’s works 
together. Then the old man asked to be given 
some of Schubert’s music. When he had read 
it he said: “There dwells in Schubert a spark 
of the divine!” 

With these words the dying musician seems 
to bequeath the invisible master-ring to one 
who was next greatest after himself. 


Ht LAY there, expiring. A few clumsy hands 
exert themselves—a pupil who wor- 
shiped him, a friend of his youth who pitied 
him, and a physician who found fault with him. 
But there was no woman to watch over him with 
imploring eyes as he lay on his hard bed; there 
were no prayers of a child; there was no caress- 
ing hand laid against the chill forehead.’ 

Where were they now, those counts and 
princes who graced their soirées with his name 
while he was still a virtuoso?» Those countesses 
who crowded about his piano? Where all the 
musicians whom his continual output of new 
works enabled to demonstrate their arts? And 
the thousands who had composed his audi- 
ences, who had thronged the concert halls for 
thirty years; the young generation that grew 
up with his trios; all the women who had lan- 
guished at the notes of his cello? 

The greatest musical city of Europe knew 
that Beethoven was dying, but that did not 
arouse them from their negligence. The 
gloomy house in which he lay was not besieged 
like the castles of dying kings; it stood alone. 

He lay inside alone, a dying king. He had 
been entrusted with the mission of bearing the 
character and the reputation of his people 
across the seas; he was the voice of his own 
century and a symbol for centuries to come; he 
was chosen among men; and he went his way 
alone, 4 giver to whom nothing was given, a 
commander whom none obeyed, a master with- 
out disciples, a prophet calling into the void. A 
great saga was closing before the eyes of man- 
kind, yet no one saw it: no one understood the 
meaning of these events. 

Three days before his death he wrote a will 
favoring his nephew. The next day the doctor 
advised him in writing to calla priest. He read 
the words slowly, pondered them, and finally 
said, “I will.” The priest came, and Beethoven 
took the ceremony calmly, Schindler and 
Breuning were present. But the priest was 
hardly gone before the dying man opened his 
lips and said in Latin: 

“Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est.” 

After these words he sank into his death 
struggle; the body fought unconscious for 
forty-eight hours more. ‘In the midst of a great 
spring storm this heart ceased beating. 

He was not yet dead when his brother arrived 
and began arranging to have everything re- 
moved. The friends put him out of the room. 
Only a few remnants of unprinted music were 
found. All his intellectual possessions had been 
given away, but a hundred pounds from his 
London publisher still lay untouched and served 
to provide a magnificent funeral. ‘ 

Later the friends found three manuscripts 
hidden away in an old half-decayed closet: @ 
despairing will which he had written in his 
thirties, a despairing love-letter which he had 
written at forty, and seven bank stocks. For 
all his destitution, he had preserved this money 
for the son from whom he had hoped to receive 
some slight modicum of human happiness. 
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He Loved Flowers by Lew Levenson (continued from page 72) 


quirks. Me here in the show business can’t 
begin to tell how funny actors and actresses 
can be. And when it comes to a little guy 
like Lubie Becker, a Cincinnati-born Ger- 
man who’d never hoped to make a hundred a 
week, suddenly coming into a hundred extra 
over his seventy per—well, it unsteadied him. 

Here’s what he figured: If he could clean up 
a hundred getting orders for Winston in the 

t, what couldn’t he do if he got other order- 
takers in other plants? 

Well, good liquor gets people and Lubie saw 
to it that he sold only the best. By the end of 
another year, he was stepping into the ten- 
thousand-dollar class. 

Then Winston was arrested. Lubie went 
to the jail to see him and arranged the bail 
bond.. When Winston came out, they talked 
things over. It was a cinch the bootlegger’d go 
up. Lubie never had asked him where he got 
the booze from. Now he had to know. 


0 WINSTON, on a promise from Lubie that 

he’d kitty out ten cents on every bottle, gave 
him the lay of the land. A revenue detective 
handled the immediate graft. He got the stuff 
from several sources. The country was honey- 
combed with routes, and trucks with certain 
markings, which were changed every three 
days, were passed through. 

This was in 1923. Lubie still kept his job 
that year, but Sonderson finally got wise to 
him. Sonderson called him into the private 
office and talked a lot about ten years with the 
firm, sorry to lose you, and all that. Lubie 
caught on. He quit. 

As soon as he left Sonderson, he spread out. 
He moved to a nice apartment on Monument 
Avenue, but he had no car and needed none. 
Day after day he would wait for the reports, 
give orders to two helpers for deliveries and pay 
out his own rake-offs to the dicks-and to Win- 
ston. . . 


The Carolinian was up for a year and a day. 
He came back with a good tan on his cheeks 
from working the roads. He was just the man 
Lubie needed now, a great scout. He ranged 
around the country, interesting grocers, tobac- 
conists, ex-barkeeps. 

The deeper Lubie got into the booze racket, 
the more fascinating he found it. There was no 
end to it, or so it seemed the day Izzy Volker 
from Chicago dropped into Dayton and ex- 
eed to Lubie that he’d like to quit the Chi 
crowd. . 

Izzy made a big hit with Lubie. Lubie knew 
nothing about Chicago gangs or New York 
tum-runners. All he wanted was truckloads of 

or and men to sell the stuff for him. He 

id Izzy to go around, do what he pleased, 
make whatever arrangements he cared to. 
He’d split the bottle rate—now a full dollar. 

Izzy needed Lubie bad. Izzy couldn’t get 
liquor for love nor money. Lubie could get all 
he wanted. Why? Because Lubie paid all his 
bills and rake-offs to the dot. So the combina- 
tion was nearly perfect. With Winston taking 
care of the small fry in the small towns and 
Izzy going after Wheeling, Columbus, Akron 
and even Pittsburgh, Lubie was in a fair way to 
become the king-pin bootlegger of the Middle 
West—leaving out the Chicago and Cincinnati 
districts. 

~ the meantime things was happening to 


ie. 
He took the largest apartment he could find. 
He fitted up an office with beautiful furniture 
and things. He had a woman stenographer, a 
ey brought around. Her name was Irma 
“vans. He never paid much attention to her 
until he found she liked flowers, too. One day 
came home from an inspection of his ware- 
to find her pottering over his flowers. 
et was putting in a new window-box of early 
es 


She looked up at him and said something 
that hit him square between the eyes. 
“T love flowers,” she said. 
“So do I,” he told her. 





From that moment they were great pals. 
He told her all his business. 

“T dunno,” he said once, “I dunno how on 
God’s green earth I got this way. I dunno why 
I’m buying and selling liquor like mad and 
making money I don’ know how to spend. 
What’s it all about? What’s it all about, any- 
way?” 

She told him it was all for the best. 

“This thing’ll run on by itself, Lubie,”’ she 
told him. ‘“You’ve worked this out magnifi- 
cent. With Inspector Horgan on your side, 
they’ll never arrest you. And the boys are 
turning over twenty-five thousand dollars a 
month.” 

“But I love flowers,” he insisted. “I wish I 
could wash all this up and go somewheres and 
just grow things. I’d like to get on a farm.” 

She had an idea. “How much you got in the 
bank, Lubie?” she asked. “My Lord, it’s over 
seven hundred thousand! Do you know what 
you could do with all that?” 

He didn’t know much of anything except 
making money by his fool commission scheme 
with liquor. He told her so. 

“Buy land downtown on Main Street and 
open up the greatest florist shop in the world.” 
She laughed. “And greenhouses by the mil- 
lions. That’s what you could have. Odd 
plants, funny trees, wonderful roses, and in the 
fall asters and those rhododendron things.” 

The idea went to his head. From that mo- 
ment he could think of nothing else. Dayton 
is no great shucks of a city—a nice one and all 
that, but boys don’t buy a lot of flowers for 
girls in a town like Dayton. Still, Lubie was 
building a flower store that would make any 
florist’s on Fifth Avenue look like a Greek ped- 
dler’s outfit on the Bowery. He got realtors to 
hunt property. He paid architects to draw 
plans. He wrote to California for a famous 
Japanese flower man to take care of the nurs- 
eries. - He-plumb forgot all about liquor. 

* Irma Evans began to take care of that. She 
might ’a’ got away with thousands then if she’d 
’a’ wanted to. Lubie wouldn’t ’a’ missed it. 

Then—with the land bought and a building 
going up at Main and Second—things began to 
happen. Izzy heard from an old friend. A 
cargo ship was coming in through Atlantic 
Highlands, opposite Staten Island on the 
Jersey shore. There was fifty thousand dollars’ 
seas in it, a quick turnover, if the stock was 

ught up before landing. Five thousand 
down did the trick. Izzy told Irma. Irma 

the news on to Lubie. 

“Go ahead, dear,” he told her. (He was 
calling her “dear” by then, and that meant 
that they was sorta living together.) 

The liquor never showed up. Inspector 
Slayton don’t know where it got to. He thinks 
it was swiped by hijackers on the way in 
through Pennsylvania. He thinks that’s how 
Izzy got the biggest idea of all, later on. 

Then a Canadian shipment went the same 
way. The driver was gone too. Horgan, the 
revenuer, was nice enough to send a man out 
looking for it. Evidently it was put out on 
the Chicago road. 

Evidently some of Izzy’s old friends in Chi 
had grabbed it. Now here’s where the rub 
come in. Who was to pay for it? Lubie 
didn’t want to. And “Shovel” Ricca, the 
bootlegger who routed the Canadian stuff 
down, wanted his jack. He came down to 
Dayton and told Lubie so. 

“T paid nine thousand for it. I’m entitled to 
my two grand profit. I'll let that go, though. 
But I want my nine.” 

Lubie wanted to argue. Finally they settled 
for six grand. Then another row started. 
Ricca wanted Lubie to post one of his own men 
somewhere on the route whenever a shipment 
was coming through. Then there’d be no ques- 
tion of who was to pay. Lubie wasn’t wise 
enough to duck. He was too much of a simp. 

He said o. k. And a guy named Hardman, a 
big, raw Minnesota guy, was made Lubie’s 
guard from the Lakes and East. 





Now Izzy was just waiting for a chance tc 
make a bit of extra change for himself. He 
paid no attention to the northern route for a 
long while. A few months later he must have 
engineered a hijacking raid on some of his own 
goods coming in from the East direct. The 
split was probably made with Ricca or some- 
one in New York. 

Lubie was busy that week, for the florist 
shop was nearly finished. He hadn’t watched 
how the shipment was routed through. Ricca 
claimed it had gone through the North and that 
the pinch took place around Sandusky. Izzy 
agreed with him. So Lubie was out fourteen 
grand. 

He paid and seemed to keep right on smiling. 
He was too happy about the shop. He didn’t 
need money a lot. He now lived in a beautiful 
dump out in Hills and Dales with the million- 
aires; and of course he had a couple of cars. 

The shop opened. It was a palace. Four 
stories tall. Covered with beautiful vines. 
Flowers at each window. A little garden plot 
in front. Room for seasonable shrubs and 
trees at the sidewalk level. Inside, it was fitted 
out with greenish marble, fountains, and pools 
with real live fish in ’em. In the rear was a 
garden walk, with marble seats. 

He called the store “Lubie’s.” His own 
name was good enough for the most beautiful 
flower store in the world. 

He let Doctor Takaru, the California 
Jap, run the place. Takaru knew his business. 
All Dayton started buying flowers. They sold 
seeds like mad, shrubs, plants, trees by the 
carload. 

Lubie settled down to a glorious life. He 
still trusted everybody, that is, everybody 
except Ricca. Izzy was bringing in lots of 
coin. Winston was still the good old right 
arm with the local trade. Every time some 
prohibition agents got the gate a lot more jack 
had to go for “protection.” But Lubie could 
pay more than anyone else. That’s how he 
hung on to the business and kept in with all 
the gangs. 

That is, all except Louis Forshel’s gang. 
Forshel never seen Lubie. But he’d heard of 
him. He called him “the hick rum peddler.” 
He laughed at him as “the fag who’d never 
packed a rod.” He promised “to take him.” 
He bided his time. 

Izzy was given a double rake-off now. He 
was getting it from Ricca and Forshel and also 
from Lubie. Last September the big trick was 
pulled. Here’s how it happened: 

Someone tipped off a crowd in New York 
about a steamer from Liverpool that had been 
routed to Halifax and then slipped into some 
jerk-water town down the coast near Tom’s 
River—in between Asbury Park and Atlantic 
City. The pinch was made and the stuff 
hooked. Ricca, acting for a big New York 
mob, got half the pinch for practically nothing. 

Izzy was tipped off to tell Lubie. 

“Tt’s a great chance,” Izzy said. “I'll get 
you wonderful Scotch for thirty-six dollars a 
case. You can turn it over at regular prices. 
As for the other goods—champagne and cor- 
dials—we’ll clean up big.” 


| couldn’t resist. He was like a drunkard 
who always wants one more. He decided 
to risk $90,o0o—ninety grand—on the deal. 
That’d be about nine trucks of the stuff. It 
was to be routed out of some Jersey town down 
around the West Virginia mountains and then 
up the Ohio valley. Lubie posted his truck 
signal for the week, “‘Al,” a capital “A,” a 
small “1.” 

Only one angle was difficult. He wanted 
Hardman to come in with the stuff. But Hard- 
man couldn’t stay with nine trucks. And nine 
trucks couldn’t make the trip together. So the 
shipment had to be made catch-as-catch-can. 

It never reached Dayton. Probably it never 
reached nowhere. The liquor wes probably 
safe in some New York warehouse. Maybe it’s 
there yet. Or maybe there never was no such 














yo YAL beauty and rare good taste 


combine in the gift of gifts—the 
famous Mi Choice Package. 
The smooth, chocolate coatings—the 
surprise fillings, vindicate your judg- 
ment in choosing the gifts of gifts. Your 
dealer has the famous Mi Choice Pack- 
age in one, two, three and five pound 
sizes. If not,send the coupon and $1.50 
for the one pound Mi Choice or 2c for a 
Miniature Sample Package filled with 
the pieces which have made Mi Choice 
the choice of people who discriminate. 
BUNTE BROTHERS 


Makers of fine chocolates since 1876 
3307 Franklin Boulevard : + Cnicaco, ILL. 





BUNTE BROTHERS, 3307 Franklin Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Cl I enclose $1.50 for a one pound or $3.00 
for a two pound Mi Choice package. 

I enclose 25c for the miniature Mi 
Choice sample package. 

















liquor. Anyhow, down in West Virginia 
there’s a town of Appleton, five hundred in- 
habiters. Just inside of that town they found 
a truck of some sort with the “Al” scrawled on 
it. In the seat was Hardman, stone-dead. 

The news come to Lubie by way of Izzy 
Volker. It was bad enough, said Izzy, that 
Hardman was killed. They’d trace him to 
Dayton. He thought Lubie’d better lay low. 

“Why?” said Lubie. “I ain’t had nothing 
to do with this. You ain’t seen my name on 
anything. I’m in the flower business. Let’s 
forget about the whole thing.” 

But Lubie wasn’t let forget. Ricca came to 
town the next. day. 

“What's up?” Lubie asked as he came in the 
private office in the flower shop. “And who 
told you to come down here?” 

“Listen, you small-towner, I come where I 
please,”’ said Ricca. “I come here to collect.” 

“Collect what?” 

“Ninety grand!” 
was ninety cents. 

Lubie jumped to his feet. 
eternity!” 

Ricca was at him. ‘Your own man was 
driving one truck. You had the liquor. It was 
in his hands. We want our jack.” 

“You heard me,” the old whip-snapper cried. 
He seldom got angry any more, but this looked 
like a hold-up plain and simple. 

“Your man Izzy’s double-crossing you,” 
said Ricca. “That’s the whole story. They 
kicked him out of Chi because he’s a no-good, 
two-faced skunk. But he works for you, and 
you’ve got to pay. Why, we ain’t even asked 
you for a deposit on the shipment. Now we 
got to have ours.” 

“Go get it,” Lubie said. 

He turned his back and walked out-—danger- 
ous business, for Ricca was probably loaded 
to the waist-line with rods. But Ricca didn’t 
shoot. He walked out after Lubie and took 
the next train back to New York. 

Now, the funny part of this story is that no 
one really knows where the liquor did go to. 
Ricca said he shipped it. Izzy planned to 
frame the hijacking, all right; then he was go- 
ing to send the liquor through Kentucky and 
Indiana to Elkhart, where it was to be stored 
for Chicago trade. But he never got his hands 
on it. 

-It couldn’t have been no local West Vir- 
ginia trick either. Inspector Slayton’s idea is 
that Lubie was smarter than anyone guessed. 
He thinks Lubie might of framed the hijacking 
and did get the liquor. That’s why Ricca 
acted so abruptly. That’s why Louis Forshel 
got into the argument with both feet. 

Back in New York there was some huddle on 
Forty-seventh Street. To have been double- 
crossed by’ a hick from Dayton slayed most of 
the Ricca-Forshel gang. They were actually 
losing forty-grand on the deal, not mention- 
ing the fifty-grand profit from ’Lubie—and, if 
the stuff was hijacked, an additional fifty at 
least. They must have stormed and stewed 
and then vowed vengeance. 

I’ve eaten lots a times at Sturner’s, around 
the corner on Broadway. I know the whole 
gang around there by sight. I hardly know 
Joey Schenja. Maybe he’s waited on me once 
or twice. But Inspector Sla: bag gave me the 
statement he made when they arrested him 
and I got it here. It’s in his own words. 

Here’s the way it goes: 

“Deposition of Joseph Schenja, 714 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, before a court stenog- 
rapher, ‘at the 47th Street Police Station, New 
York City, Borough of Manhattan, Oct. 17, 
1926. 

er might have went with Augie Benz and 
Eddie Goldberg to Dayton, but honest I don’t 
know a thing about what happened. 

“I work at Sturner’s. I been there for two 
years. I work from eight P.M. to six A.M., ex- 
cept when the cops closed it up after midnight 
for a month or two after Gatsky’s girl was 
knocked off sitting at a rear table down- 
stairs one morning about four. No, I didn’t 
work that table. That was the Slovak’s 


He said it cool—like it 
“Not this side of 








hustle. But I know most every one of those 
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names you mentioned, Ersk Mittag, Louie 
Elsner, Maxie Sapirstein. s 

“Yes, Maxie comes in around twelve eve: 
night. He tips the Slovak off to the wher 
abouts of the crap game. Say it’s up in 

apartment on 73rd Street, see? He sits d 
at the Slovak’s table and writes 73 on the b 
of the bill of fare. Then he gives his orde 
The Slovak has the password for the sa 

“Tf it’s flashed to him, he tips off the g; 
They taxi up to the corner of 73rd and Broa 
way. They’s usually a lookout standin 
around there. They stop and get the righ 
address. It may be in Brooklyn somewher 
It may be in some big hotel. 

“That’s to prevent the gun mob from rush 
ing a crap layout. No one wants to be shot a 
of holes or rolled on a barrel, specially when 
he’s carrying a hundred grand. 

‘Well, as I was saying, I hadn’t no slant 0 
all on that gun mob. Nobody got nothing a j 
me. And no one ever said Augie 
Eddie Goldberg was any of that swill. “la gie 
used to tip the races. Banton run him a L 
of business when he come in as D. A 
Augie went in for a little bootlegging. T kno 
*cause he gave me a bottle every now and the 

“T don’ know what Eddie Goldberg used | 
do. He’s pretty hard-boiled, at that. 
how, he looks like a tough egg. He n 
seemed to do nothing. Never mixed with th 
> Aegean Never hung around with Maxie, 

idn’t know Gatsky. Looks like a pug, that’s — 
what, with his busted nose. Nice guy, though, — 
T like him. Soft-hearted. Swell to me. : 

“Well, it was one night about five weeks 
about ten after ten, when Eddie come 
Benz had been sitting at one of my tables, ¢ 
of the two in the booths. He’d been drinkit 
tea and lemon, pouring a little Scotch in i 
Eddie sits down with him. ‘ 

“ ‘Gimme a Swiss cheese sandwich and some _ 
East Indian chutney on the side,’ he says to 
me. ‘Say, heard anything about the bike 
in the Garden?’ ‘a 

“ ‘Oh, MacNamara and Georgetti’ll win,’ 
says. ‘Tt’s a set-up. They’s two laps ahea 
and the race’ll be over at eleven.’ 

“ ‘Georgetti races with Bobbie Walthour- 
min, Chi, week after next,’ says Augi¢. 
‘Leastways they'll team up if the wop wins 
this grind. Mac’s goin’ to the Ould Country to 
see the folks and kiss a few Blarney stones when 
they ain’t lookin’.’ 

“ “Guess I’ll go over and see the race,’ says 
Eddie. ‘Hurry up, Joe, and get that sandwich.’ 

“Well, I goes to the delicatessen counter and 
orders it and of course they ain’t got no East 
Indian chutney. I come back and tell Eddie. 

“« ‘What a joint!’ he says. ‘I’d give a hundred 
bucks for some chutney. Honest, I would!’ 

“* ‘We ain’t got none,’ I says. 

“ ‘But you can go out and get some. They’s 
a real delicatessen half a block away. that’s 
got it.’ He stopped and looked at me. ‘I sure 
crave it. Say—how’d you like to go to Chi to 
see the races—free tickets, free fare?” 

“ *Vou’re kidding, ain’t you?’ I says. 

“‘T’m not. Augie here-knows a passenger 
agent of a railroad what goes to Chi. He give 
him a good thing on the third race at Tia 
Juana ander. T’ll give you the free ticket 
to Chi this guy promised Augie and me if 
you'll run down to Liebermann’s down the » 
street and get a bottle of chutney.’ 

“‘Apple sauce!’ says I. ‘I’d rather take a 
two-bit tip than a phony promise like that.’ 

“ *T tell you this ain’t no kid,’ says Augie. 
‘We're going too. And he’s giving us a draw- 
ing-room or something on the train. 

“But I ain’t got no money for hotel fares,’ 
says I. ‘And the old man’ll fire me if I go. - 
But gee, I’d love to see them pedalers.’ 

“ ‘Then come along,’ says Eddie. ‘It’s a 
cinch. And we’ll pay what little expenses they 
is on the road.’ 

“ ‘But I tell you the old man’ll fire me,’ I 
tell him. 

“Tf he starts anything with you,’ says 
Augie, ‘I’ll cut off his booze. And you know 
how far he’d get if he didn’t have the stuff 
around.’ 
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NEW music instrument, the 

BALKITE SYMPHION, plays 

\s' both broadcasted and recorded 

ON, music tonally complete, with the 
long-sought overtones and subnotes. 


Both the phonograph and the radio have captured the 
general public. But there has always been a special pub- 
lic—musicians and music connoisseurs—who have not 
heen satisfied. 

Their attitude has been that reproduced music leaves 
out certain notes in the upper and lower register, and 
esthetically important overtones. 

This is the attitude of extreme fastidiousness. Yet this 
attitude has constituted a challenge to radio and its mar- 
velous achievement. 

The Balkite Symphion meets this challenge. It is radio 


for the musician and the music connoisseur. It is tonally 


RADIO or recorded music at the 
turn of a switch... SYMPHION 
through an entirely new principle 
converts the ordinary 60-cycle AC 
house current to 3,000,000 cycles... 
This makes possible the use of the 
201A tube with its far wider range 
of frequencies and excludes hetero- 
dyning and hum... Result: every 
tone is reproduced—as it is played. 





complete, and with the long-sought subnotes and over- 
tones. The same thing is true of the Symphion playing 
recorded music or music over the air. 

Ask your dealer to play Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony for you— its purity of melodic form requires 
perfect fidelity in reproduction; you will find that the 
Symphion gives this perfect fidelity. Music over the air 
will be played in the same tonally complete manner. 

Your dealer will be glad to demonstrate the Symphion. 
Fansteel Products Company, Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 








A dentifrice that goes beyond 
the reach of your tooth brush 


dpe can’t possibly reach every niche and crevice in 
your teeth with your tooth brush. In inaccessible 
spots food particles ferment and give off the acids that 
cause decay. 

There is a simple way of eliminating these insidious 
fluids before they do any harm . . . Use Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) as a dentifrice. 

Baking Soda neutralizes mouth acids. It gets into 
every niche and crevice, banishing the cause of decay. 
Also, its natural “‘bite’’ makes short work of film, leav- 
ing teeth gleaming, healthfully white. 

Get an extra package of Baking Soda from your grocer 
today for use in the bathroom. Make certain of the best 
by insisting on either Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc.,80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA AND COW BRAND BAKING 
SODA ARE IDENTICAL. BOTH ARE BICARBONATE OF SODA IN 
ITS PUREST FORM, EXCEEDING THE U. S. P. STANDARDS. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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Church & Dwight Co. Inc. (A-9) 

80 Maiden Lance, New York, N. Y. 

Picase send me valuable free booklet on Baking Soda as a Houschold 

ee send mea free set of thirty beautifully colored birdcards. 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 











Have you tried a Soda Bath? Dissolve a 











package of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda in Pes cin.Gs cosas Peps bs dahcae wens ss sense eran th aoukeidtes 
the tub and bathe in your usual way. Ic 
brings quick relief to weary nerves and PERCE ed: Ary Caen: 5 SE EST Rees rere een yn wanna.” 
muscles—tired and swollen feet. : 
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“ ‘Oh, lay off that kidding,’ I says to him, 

“ ‘Kidding nothing!’ he tells me. ‘Call over 
the old man. I want to see him.’ 

“He says to Sturner, ‘Listen here, Sturner’ 
he says, ‘Joey here’s the best hash-slinger jn 
New York. Now he’s a six-day bike fan, and 
you ain’t never give him a chance to see the 
sprints ‘cause he works too hard for you, 
Now Georgetti’s gonna go to Chi for the six. 
day grind out there. We two’s got free ducats 
for the ride out there and we want to take 
Joey here. Whaddye say?’ 

“ ‘Nothing doing,’ says the old man. 

“ ‘See here, Fred Sturner,’ says Augie, ‘you 
been getting away with murder around here 
for a year now, peddling booze. You think 
the gang hangs out here because you give ’em 
a swell feed, don’t you? Well, they ain’t. The 
food’s awful. It’s because you got the good 
liquor in your teacups and the tip-offs to 
the crap layout. -You do what I say about 
Joey here or T’ll cut off the booze so-fast you'll 
die of thirst.’ . 

‘Well, the old man shushes him down and 
says o.k, The three of us went and took the 
train. We had-one of them compartments 
and Augie and Eddie settled down for a lot of 
heavy drinking. 

“Then we hit Chi. I ain’t stuck on the 
town, though I will say we had a good time, 
better’n I ever did have in New York. We 
went to the bike races. Afterwards Augie went 
to the clerk and told him he wanted to 
buy an automobile right quick. He told him 
he’d give him a hundred-dollar bill if he’d 
dig up a good sedan in a hurry. The next 


morning we owned a swell car and with half 


the boys and girls in the hotel watching us, we 
started East. 

“Augie then says he was glad we had the 
car. He says he wanted to always meet a 
aunt of his who lived in Dayton, Ohio. When 
we got to’ Dayton, Augie says we should regis- 
ter at the best hotel in town, while he goes out 
looking for his aunt. 

“That, was one Monday morning, you see. 
They left me in the hotel while they went out 
hunting for Augie’s aunt. They was gone no 
more than twenty minutes. 

““*We found her,’ says Augie, when they 
come back. I was dog-tired, but they wanted 
to eat down in the restaurant, so that’s what 
we did. Then we hired a bell-boy to show us 
the town. They wasn’t much to see in that 


town and I says to Augie, ‘What’s the big 


idea of staying so long there?’ 

“Then coming back what happens but the 
car breaks down on Main Street right in front 
of a lot of traffic. The cop comes over and 
bawls us out for blocking things up. Augie 
sasses him back and he rushes the three of us 
over to the station-house. There the lieut 
looks us over and can see we was gentlemen 
just traveling around from New York, so he 
lets us go. We stake everyone there to cigars 
and shakes hands with the cop what pinched 
us. After we come back, I was tired and stayed 
in while Augie took Eddie to dinner with his 
aunt. 

“Well, we slept overnight there and then 
we started back. 

“T ain’t seen either Eddie or Augie since 
they dumped me out at 47th Street and 7th 
Avenue. I don’t know where they are.” 

That’s all there was to the statement In- 
spector Slayton handed me. 

“T don’t see why you spoiled a good story 
by making me read all that,” I told him. 

“Well,” said the inspector, “I’m going to 
lay the cards on the table and see if you can 
read’em. It’s not acinch.” 

He told me that Lubie got one or two warn- 
ings from Louis Forshel’s gang. They told 
him to pay up or be shut up. He laughed at 
them until Izzy dropped in one day on a rush 
trip and warned him that gunmen were out 
after him. Then he got scared. He called 


Irma. He told her he was going to go to the. 


country for a few weeks and that she should 
take care of all the commissions, splits 
rake-ofis. 


He was not a little afraid and he began to «| 
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(Phe gift that simplifies housekeeping 
safeguards health 


IF you could wrap lighter house-tasks in a nice 
little box and close them with a not-to-be-opened- 
till-Christmas seal, wouldn’t you like to send them 
to some one you know? 


Well, you can come pretty close to doing just that. 
A General Electric Refrigerator is one sure way to 
make life easier for the woman who runs the house. 


It cuts her marketing trips, it simplifies her menu- 
planning, it gives new ease and variety to her cook- 
ing. It gives her the assurance that the food her 
family eats will be safely, healthfully fresh. 


And now that you've decided on an electric refrig- 
erator, consider especially this new-day General 
Electric. It is radically different from all others— 
really “years ahead” in design. It is so automatic 
that it never even needs oiling. All its machinery 
is safely sealed in an air-tight steel casing on the top. 


These revolutionary refrigerators are developed, 
produced and guaranteed by General Electric .. . . 
a strong assurance of their truly superior quality. 


For a completely descriptive catalog, just drop us 
a card asking for Booklet E-12. 


14] 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY » HANNA BUILDING - 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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BLUE ROSE COMPACTS 



































































Still fresh and soft! 


What do your 
finger tips tell? 


When you touch your cheek where the powder 
has been, is your skin as dainty as you’d like? 
You'll find it is, if you’ll use Lanchére Blue 
Rose Compact Powder. For the materials in 
this different compact are beneficial to the skin 
texture—never clog or choke the pores. You 
can use Lanchére Compacts indefinitely—safely. 

All ingredients in Lanchére Blue Rose Com- 
pact Powder are pure and wholesome. They are 
held in non-crumbling compacts by oils espe- 
cially selected for the skin. The powder has 
such remarkable adherent quality that your 
make-up lasts for hours. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Compact Powder 
in Natural, White and Brunette shades. 
Exquisite cases fitted with puff and mir- 
ror—somein combination with Lanchére 
Blue Rose Rouge, 75c to $1.50. Refills 
with puff, 25c and 50c. 

Lanchére Blue Rose Rouge, delight- 
ful and effective to use with Lanchére 
Biue Rose Compact Powder—four , 
lovely shades, 50c. Lanchére Beauty - 

Chart, at your store or sent free,makes = 
easy the selection of sh 

Lanchére Blue Rose Lipsticks are made of equally pure 
ingredients—dainty and convenient containers, 

MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, Wholesale 
Sole Distributers 
co Chicago New York ---— 
age ae br wrested me u 
‘ose Acquaintance Set— 
SPECIAL ) consisting of Bath Soap, Bath 
OFFER ) Crystals, and a delightful 
Compact with Puff. 
65c value— for 25c 

Get it at your favorite toilet 

counter—or sei coupon Ww 


Marshall Field & Co., Wholesale, 
Sole Distributers, P.O. Box, 1182, 
\\ Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the Lanchére 
Blue Rose Acquaintance Set. 
(Enclosed is 25c.) C-12 
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pack up his things, planning to go to the nurs- 
eries, out on the Miamisburg pike. A car was 
ordered and he stood ready to leave when the 
phone rang. It was Doctor Takaru. 

“T have a new araki, Mr. Lubie,” the Jap 
said. “It’s the finest I’ve ever seen.” 

Lubie musta remembered that poor with- 
ered araki tree for which he paid a week’s 
salary years before. ‘Gee, I’d like to see it,” 
he said. He hesitated. ‘“‘I’ll take a chance,” 
he decided. 

He ordered the car driven to Main and 
Second, in front of his store. He went inside. 
The Jap showed him the tree, a gorgeous thing, 
with silky leaves, that looked like gray tears. 

“That ought to go out on the street,” said 
Lubie. 

“Jack, our porter, is sick today, Mr. Lubie,” 
said the Jap. He looked around the store. 
The clerks were all busy. 

“Come on,” said Lubie. “I’m not too proud 
to take it out myself.” 

It stood in a heavy green box. The little 
brown-skinned Jap and Lubie tugged and 
pulled, laughed and panted, until, with the 
aid of one of the clerks, they got it out on Main 
Street, in front of the store. 

“Now see it’s taken care of, doc,” said 
Lubie. 

Just then Irma drove up, in the roadster 
which she used herself. She stood beside Lubie 
as he gazed at the tree. 

“A peach,” Irma told him. 

“Not a peach—an araki,” said Lubie, laugh- 
ing a little at this gag. 

Irma walked away, the doc followed her 
and Lubie stood there for just a moment. 
Nobody knew just what happened next except 
there was some shots and Lubie fell over dead. 

The street was full of people in a minute. 
Cops came. They roped the place off. They 
made a big fuss about Irma and the Jap and 
listened to the story Irma told over and over 


again. 

Who did it? Not Izzy. He was in Oil City, 
in Pennsylvania, that day. Not Irma. She 
was in love with Lubie, and they was happy to- 
gether. Not the doc. He was a square guy 
who’da died if Lubie coulda lived. 

I’m not going to make a mystery out of it. 
It was plain to every dick in the Dayton force 
that it was a bootlegging killing. The whole 
story about the ninety-grand shipment came 
out. But there was no one in Dayton who 
could have killed Lubie, and, with roads 
watched half an hour after the crime, no one 
traveling across the whole state who coulda 
done it. 

Meantime, at the hotel, Joey Schenja, Augie 
Benz and Eddie Goldberg were having the 
time of their lives. The cops knew they were 
in town. They were roughnecks, all right. 
But they were jolly and noisy and no one 
kicked because they was spending their money 
in Dayton. § 

Then they beat it back to New York and dis- 
appeared. The murder was unsolved and when 
Dayton people read that Lubie was king of the 
bootleggers, some of ’em were glad he was dead 
and others cried a little, ’cause they was afraid 
they’d lose their good booze. The store went 
to Irma—the money, mostly to her. She kept 
things going as always, except that the higher- 
ups wouldn’t deal with her no more. Winston 
came in, took his share. Izzy came back to 
Dayton for the murder investigation, then dis- 


appeared. “I think he went to Havana,” 
said the inspector. And the araki tree 
flourished. 


But it grew funny. Arakis have soft, sorta 
pliable bark and slender trunks. Here, though, 
was a tree that had a bulge in it, just about 
five feet from the ground. Instead of growing 
straight, the trunk, for no. reason at all, was 
bent a little. Doctor Takaru was puzzled. 
tHe looked the tree over and decided it was 


4 x ; 
Name ‘fhealthy enough to lose a little sap and not die. 
: So he cut out the bulge and peered into it. 
Street a 1 | Inside was a bullet. J : 
Rane tN SEO dee oS na Now this bullet puzzled him and he took it 
{ 


to the police on the QO. T. It wasn’t the same 





kind of bullet as had been in Lubie’s body. It 
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was some different size—I don’t remembei 
what. No one could make head or tail of it 
in Dayton. But some one of the local dicks 
decided to send it on to Inspector Slayton. 
He had it charted and decided it came from 
a toy machine gun, the kind you carry up your 
sleeve. The bullet in Lubie’s body came from 
an automatic revolver. But a funny angle was 
that the bullet in the tree had the same marking 
as those found in Gatsky’s girl. And she was 
shot in Sturner’s back on Broadway, New 
York. 

A clean-up started. Joey Schenja was taken 
down to the station-house and when it was 
found he had been in Dayton that day, it 
looked as though the mystery was solved. A 
check-up was begun. Well, sir, it was impos- 
sible for Joey to have done it. He was just 
a stupid dolt, a dumb Klotz. As for Augie 
Benz, maybe. As for Eddie Goldberg, still 
more maybe. But what murderers go sailing 
around the country, getting pinched 2 speed- 
ing, stopping at the best hotels, being as noisy 
as you please, signing their right names and 
staying in town for a day after the crime? 
Nervy guys they’d be, all right. 

Augie showed up. Never had a machine 
gun, he said. Where was the car? In a 

e. And he took the bulls there. They 
et him go. Still, it looked funny that they 
should have been there, men who knew Louis 
Forshel and, in all probability, Ricca, Lubie’s 
deadly enemy. And it was still funnier that 
they should have got in town earlier that day, 
that they should have left Joey in the hotel 
while Augie went out looking for his aunt. 

Who was the aunt? 

Augie couldn’t get out of that one. That one 
stuck him. But he said they was sick of Joey, 
with his dumb cracks, and they’d lied to him 
to get some fresh air. And it was while they 
were out that Lubie was knocked off. 

Augie was took back to Dayton. They 
grilled him, as the papers say. You couldn’t 
get a thing on him—except that little ride 
around without Joey. But late that night, 
while the Dayton dicks was after him, he sud- 
denly turned on them. 

“You say there was bullets in the tree like 
those that killed Gatsky’s moll,” he told them. 
“Well, that’s right. But get this straight, now. 
Them bullets didn’t kill Lubie Becker. Can 
—s sent up for trying to rod and 


“Tf he hurts the guy he’s trying to kill,” 
said one of the dicks. 

“T mean if he shoots and misses.” 

“They can’t get him for murder.” 

Augie jumped up. ‘“Where’s the D.A.?” he 
asked. When the D. A. got there, Augie tried 
to make a deal. They wouldn’t have none of 
it. But they listened. 

Augie and Eddie had tried to kill Lubie. 
The whole trip to Chi and then to Dayton 
was for that purpose. They’d planned to take 
a trip, to wait until they could catch Lubie 
either at his apartment or the store, and then 
shoot him. The trick was to be done by a 
swing gun, a little machine gun held in the 
hand, with chambers for six bullets. The idea, 
said Augie, was that no one can shoot straight 
enough to kill from long range. But with a gun 
which swings in a circle, one of the bullets 
would find its mark. 

None of ’em did, however. Théy dug up 
Lubie’s body and looked some more. But 
no bullets from the swing gun was in it. He'd 
been shot by someone else. Anyhow, Augie 
was arrested and they went hunting for Joey’s 
friend, Eddie Goldberg. Joey was held as a 
material witness. But it looked as though the 
case would never come up. For how could a 
man die from .32 bullets when only .38’s was 
found inside of him? 

Finally the trial went on. Joey was released, 
so’s to testify. Augie didn’t have a chance. 
Bootlegger or not, Dayton liked Lubie, and 
they wanted to punish the man who even tried 
to kill him. The conviction he got was a lucky 
break, though. It made Augie confess. 

Lubie had been surrounded by double- 
crossers. Izzy was the worst. He came from 
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Chi, though, and didn’t know the New York 
. Long before Izzy’s time Irma had been 
sent on by Louis Forshel, to look the ground 


over. 3 5 ca | 

She was—Augie swore—Louis’ sister. Louis 
had been out to ruin Lubie Becker from 
the start. If he coulda got him by having his 
sister live with him—well and good. If not, 
he’d get him some other way—by hijacking— 
and when that failed, by murder. Now Irma 
had no tip-off on the coming of Augie and 
Eddie. But she was playing her own sweet 

She’d got the store tied up and the 
-accounts—in Lubie’s will. He was due 
toget killed. Soshekilledhim. 

Izzy Volker’s warning, Lubie’s fright, every- 
thing suggested to her the murder. And what 
was easier than to kill him on the street, while a 
street-car was passing, drowning out the noise? 

No, they didn’t get her. Augie, she knew, 
would. cover her, because she was Louis For- 
shel’s sister. But when he was convicted, she 
knew he would confess. 

She beat it back to New York. They never 
did catch her. But wasn’t it funny that she 
should have shot Lubie just when Augie and 
Eddie were taking a crack at him, too? I don’t 

t that. It’s too odd not to be a frame-up. 

e inspector says ‘““No” though. He says it 
just happened that way—the one chance in 

-a billion. Pea 

As for Joey—poor guy—he’s still slinging 
sandwiches at Sturner’s. The old man took 
him back when he got out of jail. 

“They used me for a cluck,” he said to me 
today when I went in to see him. “I was the 
cover. I could blab my head off. No one 
would take me for a rod stiffener.” 

“Get me a combination ham and tongue 
and lots of cold-slaw,” I said tochim. “And be 
quick about it or I’ll tell ’em about the rod you 
packed that day in Dayton.” 

“G’wan,” says Joey. “Rod, my eye. I’m 
just a cluck.” 


Ite 


Friday by Irvin Cobb 
(Continued from page 78) 
fellow and I had many a good laugh over it 





together any time we were off by ourselves | 


somewhere, but when Crusoe was around I al- 
ways called him ‘Papa.’ 
“He had to wear one of these comedy North 


Pole outfits, too. It kept him sticky with per- | 
spiration and most of the time he was either | 
scratching publicly or swearing privately or | 


doing both at once. He realized though that in | 


the interest of harmony he’d have to grin and 
bear it—that, or bust up the whole show. 

It didn’t take him long to appreciate the fact, 
which I’d already done long before, that if we 
wanted any peace we’d have to go on wearing 
those tailor-mades that Crusoe was so proud 
of, just as we had to go on pretending to accept 
his peculiar brand of theology.” 

“Did you say ‘pretending’?” I asked him. 
“Weren’t you really converted?” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” he says. “Honest, 
now, with the primitive raising I’d had and 
the early training and the elemental instincts 
and all, would anybody expect me to fall for 
his line? 

“Remember, I was but a poor deluded 
aborigine. Doctrines never had worried me; 
I wouldn’t have known a dogma if I’d met it 
on the big road. Constituted as I was, I just 
said to myself, ‘Here’s this world, and a pretty 
good world, too, taking it by and large. And 
here I am, set down in the middle of it. All 
right, let it go at that. I don’t know how I 
got here and I haven’t got the faintest idea 


Where I'll go when I leave here. I only know | 
I'll be on my way. To be sure, there must be | 


some mightier creative force than I can con- 
ceive of—nature or something—that organ- 
ied this scheme of things, myself included. 
I don’t need to prove that; the proof of it’s 
right here. I can cut down a tree but I can’t 
make a tree. I can catch a fish but I can’t 
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CHRISTMAS— 


when Yule Logs crackled 
and Minstrels sang 


Scores of years have passed 
since the Winton Watch was 
first given as a Christmas gift. 
Back in the days of Yule Logs 
and Carol-singing Minstrels, none 
but the wealthy could possess them. SS 
Few were made. Skilled craftsmen Te i 
labored months to impart Winton’s 
standards of beauty and accuracy to 
a single watch. This Christmas 
thousands of Wintons, created 
by the same family to equally 
exacting standards, will 
become trusted wrist- 
companions of sure 
dependability, gracing 
thousands of wrists 
with a new, distin- 
guished smartness. 
They will be selected 
at better jewelers 
throughout America 
—where—if you'll 
compare—you'l 
instinctively choose 
—a WINTON. 





CONSULT YOUR 
JEWELER 
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“Timing the Active 
Hours,”—the interest- 
ing Winton booklet, 
— will be sent to you 
without charge, upon 
request. 


CORD-O-LETTI 
The Winton atch Division \ 

of the : 
HIPP :DIDISHEIM CO., inc. 
20 West 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Buy 
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from Jason Weiler & Sons by the exclusive 
Weiler thod of choosing the Diamond 
from the original importing papers and 
select your ring setting separately. 


This free catalog tells you how easily 

customers all over the world buy Dia- 
monds direct and save 
20 to 40%. 


This one carat diamond is 
of fine brilliancy and lat- 
est style cutting. Mounted 
in 14K solid gold setting. 
If this ring can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 your money 
will be refunded at once 
without a quibble. Our 
price di 
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prong design—giving| carved and pierced, 
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If desired, rings will be sent to any bank -you 
may name or any Express Co. with privilege of 
eximination. Our diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with every purchase. 
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For Free Catalog “How to Buy Diamonds” 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
363 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and rr ‘eae 


Diamond Importers since 7 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 
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reproduce a fish. For the sake of the fellows 
who elect themselves as the medicine-men, I'll 
accept the fetish or the idol they’ve made out 
of mud or driftwood to represent that higher 
power and I’ll call it by the funny name they’ve 
thought up for it. 

‘**And for the sake of the women, they being 
predisposed that way by reason of the peculiari- 
ties of sex, I’ll go to services once in a while 
when the fishing or the hunting or the fighting 
isn’t good; but I’m not conceited enough in 
my own mind to think that my Maker is going 
to drop everything else and tie up the whole 
works merely because I get down on my knees 
and beg Him or Her or It, as the case may be, 
to help me along in my own private and selfish 
desires. 

*“*No, I'll take things as they come. If the 
boys over in the next tribe have set up a 
different bunch of wooden gods, why, that’s 
their business. I’ll fight ’em and if I can I'll 
kill *em, and if I catch one of ’em alive I’ll help 
to eat him, not because we differ in our reli- 
gious convictions or because I’ve got any 
special grudge against them as individuals, but 
because it’s the custom of the country, and 
they make good eating, especially if young and 
tender and cooked right.’ Those in brief were 
my sentiments. 

“But now I ask you, how could I hope to 
reconcile my simple savage’s ethics with the 
view-point of an orthodox white like Crusoe was 
who insisted on mixing up his ethics with his 
religious principles? To begin with, being 
white and orthodox, he couldn’t accept things 
as they were. He had to keep trying to pry 
into mysteries that couldn’t be pried into. 

“As near as I could figure out from talking 
with him during our first few months together, 
his breed were divided into two large general 
groups—those who weren’t sure they’d picked 
out the right formula for insuring salvation and 
so were tormented with vague doubts and kept 
switching around from one non-union branch 
to another even at the risk of being bumped 
off in an unpleasant manner by the closed-shop 
crowd they’d just quit, or perhaps by one of the 
opposing crowds of which there seemed to be 
a great number; or else those who were abso- 
lutely sure they hadn’t made a mistake and 
therefore could give themselves over with a 
whole heart to the happy job of exterminating 
the deluded independent vote wherever found. 

“After we’d gathered in that marooned 
Spaniard and that stage-daddy of mine, I got 
a pretty fair idea of the religious controversies 
among the civilized races from listening to the 
debates that went on of an evening around the 
camp-fire. The Spaniard always spoke of him- 
self as a son of the True Faith but Crusoe re- 
ferred to him in tones of contempt and pity not 
unmixed with abhorrence, as a Papist. And 
Brother Spiggoty returned the compliment by 
calling Crusoe a heretic, whereas Crusoe in- 
sisted he wasn’t even a non-Conformist but a 
genuine Old Line Dyed-in-the-Wool Henry the 
Eighth Conservative. Otherwise they got along 
fairly well. But you could tell that was only 
because neither was in the majority. 

“Crusoe made it pretty plain that while 
there was absolutely no hard feeling between 
them and while he rated the Spaniard as a 
pretty good fellow aside from his perverted and 
ignorant and heathenish beliefs, still if he ever 
caught him on British soil he’d feel it his 
patriotic and Christian duty to turn him over 
to the authorities and stand by while they 
served him up as a London Broil. And the 
Spaniard said that there were times when he 
almost felt he could love Crusoe as a brother— 
that is to say, he felt like that under the present 
existing circumstances, but if they both were 
only back in sunny Spain he’d be compelled as 
a matter of conscience to facilitate matters so 
the Inquisition could save Crusoe’s precious 
soul for him by grilling him over a nice slow 
fire. In fact, he said he’d be only too proud 
and happy to do as much for anybody whose 
spiritual welfare he has as much concern for 
as he had for his friend and benefactor Crusoe’s. 

“Of course I had to let on to be on Crusoe’s 
side of the fence—he’d got first whack at me; 


but that didn’t keep me from thinking to my- 
self when first one and then the other had the 
floor: ‘Well, what do you know about that?’ 

“Speaking of the Inquisition and pleasant 
kindred topics reminds me of how Crusoe was 
forever ding-donging away at me for having 
once been a cannibal. At the outset I tried to 
prs him my point of view, which was a per- 

ectly rational and normal one, as it seemed to 

me, but after a while I gave it u w it 
wasn’t any earthly use to shoot real logic up 
against the kind of a mentality he had. It 
was like using moth balls on a mastodon. Why, 
he’d wake me up in the middle of the night 
when I’d gone to sleep dog-tired from listening 
to him all day, and reopen the issue. 

“ “But you eat human beings,’ he’d say, for 
maybe the thousandth time. ‘You cook their 
flesh and eat it.’ ‘Yes,’ I’d say, ‘but we knock 
’em in the head first. And after they’re prop- 
erly cooked we don’t waste ’em. And there’s 
no personal grudge about it and no politics— 
not a notion in our heads of reforming another 
fellow’s morals by leaving him on a gridiron 
until he’s well-done. And besides,’ I’d say, ‘we 
don’t burn ’em alive as you tell me you do on 
your side of the ocean.’ 

“ ‘But that’s for being witches or for being 
backsliders or for refusing to recant of their 
idolatrous practises—for doing something 
against organized society or the law,’ he’d say. 
toy absolutely necessary for the good of the 

tate. 

“ “How about hanging people, then?’ I’d ask. 
‘Our folks never went in for that even after the 
Spanish and the Portuguese conquerors showed 
us how it was done.’ 

“ ‘What else would you do with a traitor or 
a petty thief except to hang him?’ he'd fire back 
at me. ‘First brand him, perhaps, or cut his 
nose off and whip him or possibly stick him on 
the pillory by way of preparing him for the 
main event, and then hang him?’ 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t quite get you,’ I’d say, 
‘but I judge that’s because among us there are 
no traitors and no petty thieves. We may 
loot from our enemies but that’s according to 
the rules of warfare everywhere, I gather. But 
inside the tribe we never rob one another.’ 


“Then he’d go on to expatiate on the beauties. 


of his system of jurisprudence, as he called it. 
He said there were over two hundred separate 
crimes in England that you could hang a fellow 
for. Or maybe it was two thousand—anyhow 
the figures were very large and gratifying. He 
said witch-burning seemed to be dying out in 
certain localities though—which was a pity, 
it being a sound old institution and one that 
had been justly popular and justly revered for 
centuries. He said things weren’t like they'd 
been in the good old days and he deplored it. 
But he was sure the gallows would endure as 
long as the civilized races endured—that and 
the county jail. 

“More than once he said to me that some- 
times he thought maybe he’d made a mistake 
by not putting up a gallows instead of a flagpole 
when he first got cast up on this island of his. 
He said possibly he might dovit yet. ‘It’s like 
this,’ he said, ‘suppose some day a ship comes 
along—a ship loaded with Europeans who 
might rescue us. If they stood off at a distance 
watching, they might see the rude hut I’ve 
built here or, through their glasses, they might 
see me, sunburnt black and dressed only in 
these shaggy clothes, and you alongside me— 
and there’s no disguising the fact that you’re 
a native—and then likely as not they’d say to 
themselves: ‘Those. are wild men on that 
shore,” and they’d up with their anchor and 
set sail and dust away from here. But if, loom- 
ing up against the sky-line, they saw a nice, 
well-made gallows they’d say to one another: 
“This island must surely be inhabited by 
Christians; we’ll just have to look into this 
thing a little further!” ’ : . 

“Well, I guess that’ll give you a rough idea,” 
says Man Friday, and at that I begin to notice 
how his figure is growing dimmer and that his 
voice is growing thinner. “That Los Angeles 
call has just come in,” he says, and by now he’s 


only a sort of faint blur in the background. 
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“Hlope to run across you again sometime,” he 
says. Then he speaks again, from a long way 
oF seemingly. “Say,” he says, ‘‘on his account 
it’s too bad, ain’t it, that Crusoe flourished as 
far back as he did? If only he’d been born 
about three centuries later than he was, think 
of how he could have cleaned up, once the book 
was out and going into the ninth or tenth 
edition, by touring the States and giving 
. You’d be eating his stuff up right 
now. Well, so long,” he says, and he’s gone, 
leaving me, as you might say, flabbergasted. 
Ray, I’d like for you to go round with me to 
that medium’s next time I go. Maybe if 
we had luck we could summon up somebody, 
say, like Héloise. I’ve always had an idea that 
living with Abélard wasn’t altogether duck 
soup for the two of them, the way he let on it 
was. Or maybe we might get Damon to give 
us the real inside dope on Pythias. Or some- 
body like that. Anyhow, it’ll be worth trying, 
don’t you think so? 
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Unknown Lands 
(Continued from page 41) 


t that her lover’s first wife was still living 
in Ritugal. Suddenly he announced that he 
was going to Lisbon, and the young girl 
thought she was never to see him again. He 
explained the journey by saying that the King 
of Portugal again had expressed interest in his 

The real reason was probably the death 
of the first wife. 
This departure was really the end of Beat- 


tice’s happiness with the father of her child. 


On returning to Cordoba, Master Cristobal 
seemed to have soured in temper. The dis- 
parity between his premature old age and the 

thful gaiety and freshness of the Andalusian 
blonde made itself more and more apparent 
every day. There were quarrels, motivated 
for the most part by the sailor’s jealousy. 
Finally he went off again, this time to the 
am Encampment at Santa Fé, before the 

of the besieged Granada. 

From time to time Beatrice received indirect 
news of Master Cristobal, though she feared 
he would never appear again. It was as though 
it had never occurred to him to come to Cor- 
doba—he seemed to have forgotten her and 
their child. And now suddenly here was this 
handsome young man of such courteous ad- 
dress who announced himself as page and valet 
to the former “Don Out-at-Elbows,” and 
begged to inform her that the future Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea was waiting for her at the 
tavern of the Three Wise Men! She hurriedly 
closed the door of her cottage and began to 
dress herself and her child with all the care 
that the call from Don Cristobal required. 

Young Cuevas, meantime, had made his 
way back to the tavern of the Three Wise Men, 
fearing at every step to encounter anew Gon- 
talez and the agent of the Brotherhood. How- 
ever, he reached the inn without adventure, 
finding Don Cristobal in the hallway on the 
first floor in conversation with Don Alonso de 
Ojeda. Don Cristobal was on his way to hear 
Mass in the Iglesia Mayor, and the valorous 
young hidalgo was attending him part of the 
way, that they might continue the conversation 
they had begun. As Fernando appeared, Don 
Alonso glanced at him inquiringly without in- 
terrupting his talk with Don Cristobal. The 
page replied with a slight nod and a smile that 


' Was intended to reveal that the errand had 


been done successfully. 
The two gentlemen marched side by side 
the stairs. Cuevas caught a few words of 
what they were saying. 
Just where is this Port of Palos from which 
you intend to sail? I never heard of the place. 
it somewhere near Niebla?” 
Don Cristobal must have replied with a nod, 
Ojeda at once resumed: 

“You will be leaving tomorrow; but I must 
stay here for some days to attend to certain 
Matters of more or less importance. But I will 
Jon you in Palos. within the month. I am tired 
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Even if she has EVERYTHING 


ERE is a gift decidedly new, a Christmas surprise 
H and alasting treasure even for that difficult person 
who “has everything.” It is the new Dorothy Gray Vanity Case. 

It is slim and light enough to slip in a slender handbag, and 
yet holds every requisite for a perfect make-up. (The center panel 
snaps open to disclose rouge, powder, puffs and a generous mirror, 
while the little cylinders at either side pull out to provide lipstick, 
eyebrow brush and tweezers, Eye Shadow and Lashique.) 

It may be had in a wide variety of colors and leathers, and 
thus makes a smart accessory for every type of costume. 

The fittings are of course removable, and refillable in favorite 
shades. And the prices are surprisingly reasonable. (From nine to 
eighteen dollars.) 

The Dorothy Gray Vanity Case and other Dorothy Gray preparations are sold 


at leading shops everywhere. Should your dealer be unable to supply 
you, write direct to Dorothy Gray, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Frew drops of ABsorBINE, JRr.,well rubbed in,will bring prompt 
relief. If the muscular pain orache has been persistent, a few addi- 
tional applications may be required. If there isa tendency towards 
muscular aches, rub in ABSORBINE, JR., after any unusual exercise. 
It will keep the muscles in good condition. ABSORBINE, JR. is 
pleasant to use. It is not greasy and does not stain the skin. Its 
odor is agreeable. There are many uses for ABSORBINE, JR. — 
read “Timely Suggestions,” packed in each carton. 


At all Druggists, $1.25. Hospital size, $2.50. Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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of being poor, Don Cristobal. In all the king. 
doms you will have at your disposal, you cap 
surely find one, not too large but not too smal] 
where I can try my hand at being king for g 
while myself!’ 


With Hernando and herself dressed jp 
their Sunday clothes, Beatrice proceeded to 
the inn. Never had Buenosvinos received her 
so cordially. There was something deferentia] 
about his first words, as though part of the im. 
“woe gad which their Highnesses had just con- 

erred on the once “master” and now “Don” 
Cristobal were reflected somehow upon her. 
The tavern-keeper was in the best of 
humors since “the captain,” mindful of kind- 
nesses in the days of his poverty, had chosen 
to lodge at the Three Wise Men, selecting the 
best room in the house. 

It was there that Beatrice saw her man again, 
There was a moment of diffidence. He was not 
the same person: he had grown older—his hair 
was now almost white; but he was taller, per- 
haps because he now held himself more stiffly 
erect. And he had a different bearing—master- 
ful, self-assured, imperious, as though hence- 
forward he were to command and all about him 
were to obey. 

His clothing especially caught the girl’s eye. 
It was the costume of a court grandee—an 
embroidered coat, hose of finest wool, slippers 
of rich cordoba. A sword swung at his belt 
even indoors—now he was a captain of the 
King! And a necklace hung down over his 
chest, a double string of amber beads! 

After a moment’s hesitation Beatrice threw 
herself passionately into his arms, kissing him 
on the cheeks but without finding his lips. 
Reserved, dignified, Don Cristobal gently re- 
pelled her caresses. He seemed to be oblivious 
to Beatrice’s presence, so wholly was he en- 
grossed in the child. 

While Beatrice seated herself before him on 
one of the leather chairs, Don Cristobal held 
Hernando on his knees, his eyes glued upon 
him. The little fellow, entranced by the rich he a: 
vestments, the fragrant necklace, the shining 
sword-hilt of this man, looked back at him § “Tht resul 
timidly, without daring to speak. Beatrice also i 
kept silent before the demeanor of haughty re- aoe to 
serve in her lover which seemed to chill any 
impulsive affectionateness. Finally, with an 
effort, she ventured to stretch out her hands in 
search of his. 

“Oh, Cristobal!” 

She had never lost faith in his star! She had 
never doubted that one day or another the” 
world would have for him the admiration which 
she had felt though she had found him despised 
of men, his eyes wet with the tears of a lost 
hope! Her voice trembled with sincere love as 
she said these things; then it fell silent again, 
smothered under his chill aloofness. 

At last he deigned to speak, but as thou 
he were a perfect stranger. He would n 
forget her! She was the mother of his chil 
But it would be useless to try to resurrect ft 
past. He was long past his youth. The enti 
prise he now had in hand_ counseled him to for 
get forever the pleasant frivolities which some” 
people call love. Love was for the young 
folk—not for him! Besides, he had to s. 
himself in spotless purity, in a “state of grace, 
for the great labor he was about to underta 

“God has designated me,” he said solemn 
“to carry His word to'countless peoples of As 
who have been waiting vainly to hear it f 
long centuries!” 

And to show that he had done with wom 
in earnest, he seemed deliberately to ignome™ 
Beatrice for a time, devoting all his atten Ho 
to his little one. 3 

“Who knows what the future holds for y@ 
on the other side of the ocean?” he mu 
mured softly, as though voicing unconscious! 
thoughts he had often expressed in 
“Perhaps some day you will be king of 
country bigger than Spain. Others have gom 
as far without doing half that — ” 

Then, apparently repentant of his irreverence 
toward iat fetes that still might thwart him 








| with the countless difficulties to be overcome,“ 
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he set the little boy down, and Hernando 
sought refuge at his mother’s knee. 

They talked for more than an hour, quietly 
cordially, as though Beatrice were a lady from 
among his patrons who had honored him with 
acall. He talked, with the agile restless imagi- 
nation characteristic of a mind ready to grasp 
each new aspect of things, of all that he had to 
do at once to get started on his great emprise, 
He trusted that God would vouchsafe him q 
safe return from the dangerous voyage. At 
any rate he was counting on devices which he 
had never chosen to reveal—he was certain he 
would not lose his way on the great ocean! 
However, a man who set foot on a vessel could 
never be sure of a safe return! It might well 
be that this would be their last hour together! 

“Oh, Cristobal!” sobbed Beatrice again, and 
she came toward him and threw her arms 
about him, the tears streaming from her eyes 
and falling upon his cheeks. He did not avoid 
the embrace, but held her in his arms a 
time, the child gazing at them in wonderment. 
Gently, at last, Don Cristobal pushed her from 
him toward her chair. 

He was sorry that before risking his life in 
this way he had never legalized, to accord with 
Christian law, the situation in which 
found themselves. It was too late now—he 
could think only of boats and men! Perhaps— 
on his return . . . But whether she became 
his wife or not, she would be rich, very rich, 
and their son would be a powerful prince. 

He did not revert again to the matters which 
seemed to be on his mind at first, so enthralled 
was he in the future splendors of the life of 
which he now felt assured. He had dinner with 
Beatrice and Hernando in the room where they 
were, served by the waitresses of the inn, in 
order to give his two pages further opportunity 
to rest. 

Lucero, in fact, had slept until midday on 
the sack of straw which had served as bed for 
herself and Fernando. She had barely time to 
wash herself at the courtyard well, the sole 
hygienic convenience of the menials of the 
tavern, when Cuevas came to get her to take 
her to the kitchens. There they ate, along 
with a company of servants and mule-drivers. 

At the suggestion of Fernando, Lucero at 
once returned after dinner to their garret bed- 
room. Cuevas was still under the impression 
of: the encounter he had had that morning op 
the streets; and though he said nothing of it 
to Lucero, he thought it wiser for her to keep 
out of sight. He himself, so he thought, could 
trust his own courage and lightness of foot to 
escape or find some hiding-place, in case ¢ 
another meeting with the man Gonzalez 


Meantime it was better not to arouse suspicion . 


by too obvious avoidance of people. 

Fernando was sitting at the door of the inn 
when again Don Alonso de Ojeda came down 
the street. Cuevas stepped forward to meet 
him, smiling, cap in hand. The hidalgo like 
wise smiled on recalling the service the young 
man had done him that morning, and put @ 
hand to his purse. ( _ 

“Here, boy,” he said; offering a coin of small 
value. “By the Virgin, I wish I could be more 
generous, but all good soldiers are poor these 
days, now that the Moors are done for!” 

Cuevas declined the gratuity, and stammer 
ing with bashfulness explained to the valorous 
youth that he had done the favor for the 
pleasure of serving a man whom he admired 99 
much, and that he would always be ready to 
do similar errands in case Don Alonso s 
need his help. What he regretted was that he 
could not take regular service with Ojeda. 

“No,” the latter replied, “stay with the 


master you have—he is worth much more that 


I. But if you ever get into trouble, call on me. 
My wealth lies not in my purse but in my 
sword, and my sword is ever at the service 
my friends!” 

Fernando’s eyes again followed the velvet 
cap as, rising and falling with each of Don 
Alonso’s strides, it made its way toward 
mansion of the jurist Herboso. But they were 
rudely disturbed in their feast on such 
splendor. Advancing along the street toward 
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the inn came the former royal butler, attended 
the same gentleman in black. 

Cuevas thought that he might attract atten- 
tion as he rose from his seat and entered the 
inn, so he moved away from the two men down 
the street, stopping at another wall bench on 
the corner. From this vantage-point he could 
see that as the butler and his companion stopped 
jn the doorway of the tavern Buenosvinos came 
out to meet them, and stood in conversation 
with them for some time. Finally Gonzalez 
went into the house, leaving the agent of justice 
still talking with the innkeeper. 

The suspense was to last a full hour, Cuevas 

ing around the corner toward the inn in 
continual fear that his enemy had entered the 
house and found Lucero. At the same time he 
was reassured by the fact that the hotel showed 
no signs of excitement. The two men con- 
tinued talking casually at the door—nothing, 
therefore, had arisen to call Buenosvinos in- 
side. Finally, when God willed, Gonzalez him- 
self appeared, exchanged a few more words 
with the master of the inn, and went back up 
the street again, taking his friend in black 
with him. 


As soon as they were out of sight, Cuevas 
sauntered indifferently up to the door of the 
tavern. Buenosvinos could not repress, on 
catching sight of him, an exclamation which 

showed the purpose of the butler’s visit. 
t is your name, boy?” the innkeeper 


asked. : 
Cuevas had his answer ready: “Diego 


Alcaiiices. ‘ 

“And the boy who is with you?” 

“Pero Salcedo.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From Osuna.” 

“Were you in Andujar last week?” 

Cuevas denied that he had ever been in 
Andujar. The names he had given, without 
the slightest hesitation, were those of school- 
mates at home. He could truly say that he 
came from Osuna, since that was the birth- 
place of his father, the dead squire. 

Buenosvinos, talkative by nature, and a 
simple-minded soul, proceeded to recount the 
conversations he had had with the two men. 

“The one in black,’’ he said, “is a constable 
of the Brotherhood of Cordoba. Everyone 
calls him ‘the weasel’! For my part he is the 
kind of man I have as little to de with as I can, 
though we innkeepers have to stand in well 
with the agents of the Crown. The other one 
isa certain Pero Gonzalez, we all call him ‘the 
butler’ because he held that position with their 
Highnesses for a time. He is a skinflint from 
whom the Good Lord deliver us! 

“Tt seems they are looking for a young fellow 
from Andujar who has run away with a Jewish 
girl, daughter of a certain Cohen, with the idea, 
it would seem, of evading the royal edict 
against people of her race and beliefs. This 
man Pero Gonzalez has complained to the In- 
quisition in the matter in order to get the girl 
and her lover put in jail. For a moment I 
thought it might be you—the description of 

lad fits you more or less. But at your age 
one boy is like another. Besides, you are not 
with a girl—you are with a boy and he is your 
brother! 

“Anyhow, I am not going to borrow any 
trouble, either in this or any other case, for the 
sake of doing a favor to men like Gardufia and 
the butler. Let them attend to their own dirty 
affairs! But I can tell you, that boy from 
Andujar and the Jewess who is with him have 
made two very bad enemies. It won’t take 
those customers long to find them! I under- 
stand warnings have been placed on the doors 
of the churches, with descriptions of the run- 
aways; and tomorrow morning the city herald 
will cry the same thing for the benefit of those 


» who don’t know how to read.” 


Cuevas did his best to control himself, that 
the innkeeper might not become aware of his 


* Uneasiness. Buenosvinos continued: 


“While Gardufia was questioning me about 
the two fugitives, the butler went upstairs to 
see Don Cristobal. This Pero Gonzalez seems 
to be very much worked up over the captain’s 
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“In recent years I have been troubled somewhat with indigestion,” writes Mr. 
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been troubled by the gas and rumbling caused by doses of soda. So when I 
heard that Gastrogen Tablets relieve indigestion quickly and quietly, I tried 
them. They relieve my indigestion promptly and with absolutely none of the 
after-effects of gas and hiccups I had come to dread.” 








wish—and avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation (the doctors’ term for the 
social error of belching). 
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tion containing it, you are likely to sub- 
stitute for digestive distress the discom- 
fort of gas and the embarrassment of 
internal rumblings. 

Any chemist will tell you why this is 
so. Soda being highly alkaline, releases 
gas in the presence of acid. This brings 
on the hiccups and rumblings that are so 
distressing and embarrassing. And the 
slightest excess of soda acts as an irritant 
co the stomach, hampering normal di- 
gestion. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free from these 
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work entirely and any excess ene harm- 
lessly on. You get the relief you 
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voyage to the lands of the Grand Khan. Heis 
anxious to join the expedition, hoping to bring 
back a dozen barrelfuls of gold, at least. I 

he goes, and may the Holy Angel of Cord 
see that he stays there, so that he won’t be 
troubling honest folks at home again.” 

Some guests were calling Buenosvinos from 
the doorway of the tavern, and Fernando was 
left alone. _He could see only one hope of 
escape. Fortunately Don Cristobal intended 
to depart for the little seaside town called Palos 
as soon as possible. 

He ran up the stairs to the garret to talk 
things over with Lucero. She too was in 
alarm. During his absence she had felt the 
need of air antl had decided to go down to the 

atio. There she had found Beatrice with the 
atter’s child. 

Others had told Beatrice that Lucero was in 
Don Cristobal’s service as page and valet, and 
the Arana woman had called to her with a cer- 
tain tone of authority to which she seemed to 
‘feel entitled by her relations with Lucero’s 
master. 

It did not take Lucero long to lose her com- 
posure under the inquisitive gaze of the woman, 
who was by no means so readily deceived by 
her disguise as men had been, and felt instinc- 
tively that there was something extraordinary 
about this delicate youth. The news that the 
two pages had been with Don Cristobal for 
only two days seemed to reassure Beatrice, but 
she nevertheless persisted with her questions. 

Fortunately the innkeeper’s wife had en- 
gaged her attention for a moment and Lucero 
had seized the opportunity to take refuge again 
in the garret room where Cuevas found her 
still half hysterical from the danger she had just 
been through. 

Clearly, he thought, Lucero should not be 
told of the dangers that were gathering about 
them. She would have to be kept in ignorance 
| of everything in order to have the poise and 
the effrontery which they would need to pre- 
serve their secret in the midst of all the 
stratagems Gonzalez would employ to effect 
their arrest. 

Evening came on and Fernando decided it 
would be imprudent not to appear downstairs 
among the others for a time at least. The gar- 
ret was very dark, and the air close. It would 
be more comfortable on the benches in front of 
the tavern. They appeared at Don Cristobal’s 
door together, to bid him good night. He was 
to be absent for the evening, paying a last call 
on Doctor Acosta. 

In making this visit, Don Cristobal pre- 
tended to himself that he was performing a 
duty of good manners: now that he was better 
off he could not afford to appear ungrateful to 
one who had stood by him in his early days 
at Cordoba. In reality, the force working 
underneath, in that complex spirit where 
virtues and defects operated side by side, was 
a rancorous pride, incapable of forgetting or 
forgiving, a vanity wounded of old and which 
must now seek its balm. The physician had 
been the one most soundly to assail his argu- 
ments at the conferences of the commission at 
Cordoba. It would be a good idea to let the 
man have a look at him under a new light, 
now that he had signed his contract with the 
King and Queen! 

When, at nightfall, the physician was in- 
formed that Don Cristobal was calling and de- 
sired to see him, he hurried to greet him in the 
atrium of his mansion with outstretched arms 
and at once escorted him to the library. 

Don Cristobal began on the subject of his 
two sons, on whom he begged the doctor to 
keep an eye while he should be away. But 
then, abruptly ending the long formulas with 
which he expressed his gratitude for Acosta’s 
consent, he came to the real purpose of his 
visit, which was to announce, with an afiec 
modesty, the triumph of his ideas. 

“As you probably know, sir, their most 





Christian and most exalted Highnesses, the 
King and Queen of Spain, have been informed 
by me as to the lands of the Indies and about 


| the prince of those countries, the Grand Khan, 
: and as to the efforts made by the Grand Khan 
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and his predecessors to be instructed in our 
holy faith—efforts which all proved fruitless 
since the Holy Father in Rome was never suc- 
cessful in providing such teachers, whereby 
countless souls have gone to perdition through 
idolatries and false belief. So their Highnesses 
have thought of sending me, Cristobal Colén, 
to the said Indies, to see the said rulers and 
their subjects and domains, and to report on 
br — means of converting them to our holy 
aith.” 

Doctor Acosta had, indeed, been acquainted 
with all this, and nodded without s ing. 

“Obedient to the commands of their High- 
nesses,” Don Cristobal continued, “I am not 
to follow the routes which others have been 
accustomed to follow—by land, east. I am to 
follow the route to the west which, according 
to my best information, no one has ever trav- 
ersed. Their Highnesses are sending me with 
a fleet sufficient to reach those parts of. the 
‘Indies, and have shown me many favors the 
while, elevating me in my station so that hence- 
forth I shall be called don, and hereafter, when 
I shall have arrived on the other shore, naming 
me Admiral Major of the Ocean Sea and Vice- 
roy and Perpetual Governor of all the islarids 
or mainland which I shall discover and conquer, 
and of all lands which those with me shall dis- 
cover and conquer—and these graces shall 
descend upon my elder son, and so on from 
generation to generation forever.” 

The doctor replied quietly, congratulating 
the adventurer on such an inviting prospect, 
though with an ironical glint in his eye. 

“But what I am afraid of, Don Cristobal, is 
that you may be mistaken, and that you will 
go sailing on and on without ever reaching the 
coasts of the Grand Khan, which are much 
farther off than you say or even imagine. The 
earth is really several thousand miles greater in 
circumference than you believe it to be!’ 

The future Admiral stiffened and he lost 
some of the reticence and mysteriousness which 
he always manifested whenever he was asked 
for the grounds of his belief. 

“T shall sight land seven hundred leagues 
west. I know what I am talking about—and 
that is all there is to it. Others have actually 
seen such land—people who are no longer 
living.” Then he checked himself, as though 
his habitual prudence had reasserted itself. 

Acosta answered with the frankness of the 
scientist willing to admit the possibility of any 
surprise from the unknown, insisting merely 
that such possibilities be made to conform to 
ideas already solidly established. 

‘Well, if there is land seven hundred leagues 
west, or even a thousand or fifteen hundred 
leagues west, you must admit one thing: it 
cannot be the land of the Grand Khan—it 
cannot be Asia. It must be some new world of 
which no one ever heard, a world which has 
existed from the first days of creation, but 
which we, poor sinners that we are, have not 
been allowed to know!” 

The doctor smiled at his own hypothesis, so 
absurd did it appear. Don Cristobal also 
laughed aloud, but in derision, at the straits to 
which his antagonist had been reduced in order 
to escape admitting that Cathay and Cipango 
were there! 


HEY were interrupted by an uproar in the 

street—cries of women, shouts of alarm, 
the sounds of violently hurrying footsteps. The 
doctor and Don Cristobal stepped to a window 
and shouted to people who were passing to 
learn what it was all about. The answers that 
came back were not very clear. 

“A fight—knives! . . . Several people hurt! 
. . . In front of Herboso’s house!” 

As Acosta and his companion were going to 
the door to get better information, the doctor 
remarked: ‘This certainly has something to do 
with our friend Don Alonso de Ojeda!” 

He was not mistaken. 

Fernando and Lucero had found seats near 
the tavern door, on one of the stones that were 


used by travelers for mounting their horses. 

Fernando was full of all that he had seen, 
heard and done during this exciting day in a 
strange town. Lucero listened in happy com- 
fort in that cool evening air. 

Cuevas had just completed his portrait of 
the grave and stately Doctor Acosta when 
chance offered him a much more impressive 
opportunity to display the important acquain- 
tances he had already made. He called Lucero’s 
attention to a young hidalgo who was coming 
down the street, keeping close to the wall as 
though he were trying to avoid being seen. 
There could be no doubt about it—it was Don 
Alonso de Ojeda! And Fernando made haste to 
tell all he knew of the distinguished warrior 
and to relate the service which he himself had 
performed that morning for the great man. 

Now, however, there was-something new in 
the hero’s attire. In the faint light of the 
street, a metallic sheen could be observed under 
the flaps of Don Alonso’s cape! He had put on 
a cuirass for this evening stroll! 

The youth vanished into the dark under the 
overhanging eaves farther down the street. 
But Fernando knew where he was going! 

“He’s already at one of the windows of 
Herboso’s house, talking with Dofia Isabel! 
The letter I handed her this morning must 
have been about a meeting tonight!” 

And Cuevas began to describe the splendors 
of the Cordoban beauty whom he had glimpsed 
for a second beyond the window-gratings of the 
mansion. Then, as though he needed to see the 
outcome of an adventure in which he had had 
a share, however humble, he stepped away 
from Lucero to see what Don Alonso was doing. 

Don Alonso had drawn himself close to the 
wall at the window; but at the sound of Fer- 
nando’s footstep he turned about as in alarm, 
while Fernando saw a face disappear from 
behind the grating. 

Ojeda gave a grunt of relieved satisfaction: 
“Oh, only you!” 

And Cuevas thought the knight had sensed 
the good intentions of this eavesdropping; for 
he at once turned again toward the window. 

His curiosity satisfied, Cuevas went directly 
back to the inn, without taking any particular 
precautions to pass unobserved. 

He suggested to Lucero that they move 
into the courtyard. And in order to look over 
the ground in advance for the proper seats he 
stopped for a moment in the entrance to the 
tavern, at a point where the red lights of the 
patio played full upon him. 

Suddenly he felt a heavy hand fall upon his 
shoulder, the fingers sinking into his muscles. 

“At last I have you, imp of Satan!” 

He did not need to turn to recognize that: 
voice. It was Pero Gonzalez, the former royal 
butler, and at Gonzalez’ side, Gardufia, and 
with them still a third individual, also dressed 
in black, like the constable, but a larger and 
more powerful man, and armed with a broad- 
sword which hung from his belt. 

All this Cuevas took in at a glance while, ina 
spasm of alarm, he tore loose from Gonzalez’ 
clutch with a violent bound and broke through 
the circle the three men were drawing around 
him. Instinctively he turned in the direction 
of Herboso’s house with a confused thought 
that there he had a friend and that by running 
away he would entice his persecutors farther 
from Lucero. Recovering from the surprise 
occasioned by the suddenness of the boy’s 
dash, the three men followed rapidly in pursuit. 

“Don Alonso, Don Alonso!” cried Cuevas. 
“Help me! Help me!” 

Running as he was, he nevertheless heard 
the hurried closing of a window-shutter and a 
figure clad in a coat of mail interposed itself 
between him and his pursuers. 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” said Ojeda. 
“Let this boy alone! He is a friend of mine! 
Otherwise, defend yourselves!” 

And in the flash in which all this had oc- 
curred, Don Alonso had thrown his cape over 
his left arm, drawn his sword with his right 
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hand, and stood facing Gonzalez, who hag 
halted before him. 

The butler recognized the famous Oj 
but, strong in the feeling that he had the lay 
with him and that, anyhow, it was a case of 
three against one, he was not sparing in his 


age. 
“All you have to do, sir,” he answered, “ig 
to mind your own business and not interfere 
with officers of the law. I belong to the King’s 
household. Only from him do I accept orders!” 
Unluckily, given the character of Ojeda, the 
butler had made the mistake of drawing his 
sword, an example followed by Garduiia and 
by the latter’s assistant, a man who had been 
nicknamed by the town as “the bumbailiff.” 
A threat made under conditions of superior 
force was all that was needed to provoke 
Ojeda, whatever the merits of the cause, 
Cuevas meantime had gathered up a handfy] 
of stones and was pelting his adversaries with 
them, though he was soon obliged to cease for 
fear of hitting Don Alonso. For that matter, 
he shortly became so absorbed in the magnif- 
cence of his hero’s attack as quite to forget his 
own interest in the outcome. ; 










JEDA was as good asa dozen men. He was 
everywhere at once, parrying blows from 
all directions and attacking in his turn. His 
agility seemed to translate itself into time, 
giving an impression of long duration to a con- 
bat that was probably over in a few seconds, 
Cuevas stood there with his stones looking 
eagerly for a chance to throw one. But sud- 
denly he saw the royal butler hurled back, as 
it were against the wall of the house, letting 
his sword fall, and throwing both hands to his 
head, while blood began streaming down his 
face. The man’s knees seemed to sag under 
him and he sank to the ground, calling feebly 
for “help” and “confession.” 

The other two men were also on the de 
fensive, backing off for a short distance but 
finally turning frankly and taking to their 
heels, with Don Alonso in hot pursuit. Cuevas 
followed behind, stopping every few feet to 
send a stone after the fugitive. 

As the combat moved pell-mell down the 
street the whole quarter seemed to come to life, 
Doors and windows began noisily to close, 
people scampered from their doorways into the 
interiors of their houses shouting and ‘calling 
for “the King’s Peace!” As Fernando ran past 
the inn of the Three Wise Men, he observed 
Lucero standing upright on her stone, some- 
what frightened but still fascinated by the 
ae of the young knight whom her lover 

d so much admired. Farther along Cuevas 
saw Don Cristobal and Doctor Acosta appear- 
ing at the entrance to the latter’s house. 

Don Alonso really had little interest in pur 
suing the fleeing officers of the law. Rather his 
principal thought was to remove himself from 
the neighborhood before any consequences of 
the fighting arose. Catching sight of Don. 
Cristobal he halted, and Fernando could see his 
whole sturdy figure standing clad in mail under 
the red lantern that illuminated the doorway d 
the doctor’s house. He had lost his cap and in 
order to fight with greater freedom he had 
thrown his cape away. His face was pale, his 
eyes flashing. The lower third of his sword- 
blade was red with blood. 

Bowing in salute: to Don Cristobal, he 
nevertheless addressed his first words to the 
physician, his voice still shaking with the 
excitement of the fray: 

“Doctor,” he said with a sarcastic —_ 
“a few doors down the street I believe you 
find someone who needs your help. 
I’m not mistaken, another one has just d 
down this way, at the next corner.” ‘ 
turning to Don Cristobal, he added: “And 
you, captain, may expect me in the Port of 
Palos within the month. With the help of my 
Lady, the Blessed Virgin, I shall be there before 
you sail, and we shall depart together on the 
road to the Grand Khan.” 





Fate and the arch-plotter Gonzalez have an unpleasant surprise in store 


for the lovers—in the January Instalment of Blasco Ibafiez’ great novel 
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Having nothing else to do at the moment, but this 
and that, John K. Husband picked up a copy of his 
wife’s favorite magazine. 
And his eye lit on an item about silverware (see above) 
listing the silver a sclf-respecting home must have. 
This was passing strange . . . for John was not 
given to thinking very deeply about his wife’s house- 
hold needs, excepting by way of rebuttal... At first, the 
item affected him pleasantly. ‘‘How lucky,’’ he 
thought, ‘“‘that Molly inherited her Aunt Minnie’s 
silver service. That certainly was a net gain to me.”’ 
But as he read mirth was suc- 
ceeded by sobriety. ‘‘Molly’s 
service doesn’t scem to be so 
much,”? he mused. ‘‘She’s giv- 
ing her social shows with only half 
a troupe for her silverware cast. 
I'll have to look into this drama. ”” 
The very next day he paid a 
visit to a silverware counter. He 
learned that it doesn’t cost the price 
of a seat on the stock exchange to 
gratify all of awife’sfondestsilver- piece tea service at 
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And, as a final inspiration, he added a three- 
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ware dreams. Helearnedthat 
fine silverplate is the least ex- 
pensive of home refinements. 
A set of flatware with cov- 
ers for eight was $49.85, in- 
cluding a gorgeous Treasure 
Chest. Heboughtit. Extratea 
spoons at $5 for eight. He 
bought them. Salad forks in 
eights, $10. He bought them, 
The basic service too. (Prices slightly higher in 
fame Be te ge Canada.) And being a thor- 
es a oughbred, he did the job up 
brown... adding atea set to 

the flatware . . . in the same pattern. All in 
1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. For John has 
an unerring eye for quality. He always spots the 
best. So Molly’ s Christmas was silver indeed. 


“ol” Gust . .- Of course, we can’t guarantee that 
if you leave the above clipping where your husband 
can’t miss it, that it will do to him what it did to 
John. But it ought to, if he loves you as of yore 
. . « Besides, Christmas is coming. 
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Probably, the way you feel about it 
oftentimes, you’d just about go to 
the ends of the earth to find the per- 
fect gift. 


But go no further than your nearest 
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any other maker, we believe, has ever 
presented before! 
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The Eloquence of Papa Trentelivres by Forrest Wtlsom (continued from pose 60) 


of any prominent new hat shop within a day 
of its opening, especially one whose proprietor 
was a man. He quickened pace to see what 
this establishment might be. 

He found the most modern store frontage 
.on the street, all gray marble, silver and glass. 
The show-window presented a mounting and 
retreating series of cubist masses covered with 
silver velvet. Upon a single one of the velvet 
ledges reposed a terra-cotta manikin head 
tinted a dull olive hue, and upon this head was 
fitted the only hat model which the niggard 
Henri chose to expose to the vulgar inspection 
of the sidewalks. 

Maitre Trentelivres stooped his shoulders to 
gaze down upon this exhibit, his mouth open 
with astonishment. It was an exact replica of 
a hat he himself had designed for his daughter 
Monique not ten days earlier. 

“Why,” thought Maitre Trentelivres in his 
first wrath, ‘the burglar! That highwayman! 
To follow my daughter about and copy her 
hat! And then to put it into his window! For 
one great sou I would enter and pull his nose.” 

But Maitre Trentelivres’ just indignation 
was not proof against the flattery of seeing one 
of his own creations, plagiarized though it was, 
displayed so dramatically as this. His rage 
gave way to pure admiration. 

“T have never seen a better in any window,” 
he admitted to himself. 

At dinner that evening in the bosom of his 
family, Maitre Trentelivres mentioned his dis- 
covery. At the moment he was too busy with 
his soup to notice the constrained silence with 
which the news was received. 

“One must be more careful, my infants,” he 
tumbled, tipping his plate for the last spoonful. 
“The best success of a creation is in its exclu- 
siveness. This Paris is evidently full of thieves, 
making their successes by the talents of others.” 

“You have been briefed today, Papa, in the 
cause of Suzanne Rey, as one expected?” broke 
in Anne-Marie. 

“Eh, what?” stammered Papa Trentelivres. 
“But yes, naturally. Well, it is necessary to 
move the head a little more, my infants, when 
one is outside. One does not want the hats of 
one copied by everyone it imports not who.” 

“Truly, it’s ripping, Papa!’’ exclaimed 
Béatrice enthusiastically. 

So kel To have the creations of one 

i ? ” 

“But no, Papa. I meant the brief for Su- 
zanne. All the world talks of her. Take me to 
hear the process in the court, Papa cherished.” 

“Béatrice!” chided her mother. 

“Or, better,” went on Papa Trentelivres, 
“wear one hat only one time. That is that. I 
will make you each a new one for each occa- 
sion. Even a clever thief must see a hat at 
least two times to copy it.” 

“That will make you much of advertisement, 
is it not, my papa?” asked Monique. 

“To make thee so many creations, Mimi? 
But how?” 

“T refer myself, Papa, to that celebrated 
cause—of Suzanne Rey.” 

“All the time thou speakest of that cause,” 
complained Papa Trentelivres testily. ‘“Natur- 
ally it is going to make me of it the adver- 
tisin 


ig. 
“Meanwhile, Anne-Marie, wilt thou make for 
Me a little research—very discreetly, thou 
understandest? I would wish well to gain 
some informations about that Henri in the 
Rue St. Honoré.” 


HE business of winning a verdict of non- 
culpability for the impetuous Suzanne Rey 

and of taking care of the press of new briefs 
which followed that stupendous victory drew 
Maitre Trentelivres’ thoughts for a while from 
assassin Henri, who operated a thieves’ 

den of millinery in the Rue St. Honoré. But 
there came a less occupied morning, and Mon- 
Sieur Trentelivres took occasion to pass the 
Place to see what the villain might be up to. 
Once more there was but a single creation 


chastely displayed in the silver window, and 
once more that creation was a copy of a 
Trentelivres design. But it was more than 
that. It was nothing less than a replica of 
the masterpiece which had saved the abused 
Suzanne from the guillotine. 

The précis of Maitre Trentelivres’ ensuing 
thoughts was as follows: If this dirty one has 
stolen two of my creations, he has stolen many. 
If he has stolen many, he knows me by sight. 
If he sees me here, he will be warned. And, 
turning quickly, Maitre Trentelivres, as nearly 
as a man Of his bulk could, made a furtive exit 
from that street. 

He repaired at once to his house on the Ile de 
St. Louis and mounted quietly to his millinery 
workroom on the top story in the rear. From 
the high studio window he looked out across 
the court, its grass frost-killed now and its 
trees bare, at the rears of the houses fronting 
on the Quai de Béthune. Maitre Trentelivres’ 
memory was a catalog of celebrated criminal 
causes for a generation. He remembered the 
thief who had copied Madame Paquin’s dress 
designs by training a telescope on her studio 
window. There were two windows opposite 
which the advocate regarded with heavy sus- 
picion. From either it was possible. 

Or else, there was treachery in the house. 
The servants? Well, he would not punish 
them. They had been with him long. Maitre 
Trentelivres knew of the temptations which 
the pirate copyists threw in the way of under- 
lings who could supply designs. 

He cleared a space on the table and made 
scale drawings of the three hat models on 
which he was then engaged. Putting these 
into his pocket, he left the house unobtrusively, 
caught a taxicab and drove to a department 
store, where he-ordered thick curtains for his 
studio window and light-admitting, vision- 
obstructing blue paint for its panes. Then he 
went to the Ministry of Commerce, where he 
deposited his three drawings for copyright. 

Thereafter Maitre Trentelivres copyrighted 
every hat he designed. At intervals he had 
himself driven in taxicabs slowly past the hat 
shop in the Rue St. Honoré. The pirate Henri 
remained equally stingy and equally preda- 
tory. Each time there was but one hat in the 
silvery window, and each time it was a copy 
of one of Monsieur Trentelivres’ own creations. 
Then after two weeks the lawyer was rewarded 
pci one there a replica of a copyrighted 
mode 


He went straight to a private police bureau. 
“You have women operatives?” he asked the 
manager. 

“But naturally, Monsieur,” replied the de- 
tective. 

“Some ones chic? Capable to enter a smart 
shop as clients?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“Until contrary notice send one to me—a 
different one—every day. I want them to buy 
hats from a certain establishment. To each I 
will explain what I search, and also give the 
necessary money.” 

“‘Perfect, Monsieur.” 

It had been Maitre Trentelivres’ intention 
to secure a collection of, let it be, a dozen 
pirated and copyrighted hats for the exhibit 
that should enable him to obtain the writs, 
mandates and warrants to crush the House of 
Henri and bring its scoundrelly proprietor to 
justice. 

At the end of a week Maitre Trentelivres, 
both for financial and emotional reasons, de- 
cided that six exhibits were as good as twelve; 
and one fine February morning, a day or so 
later, he and the local commissary of police 
descended at the gray-marble front of the hat 
shop from a truck loaded with uniformed 
agents. The big advocate flung his weight 
against the iron and glass door and lunged in, 
leading his cohort. 

“Where are you, bandit?” he bellowed. 
“Come out of that, miserable! Deliver your- 
self to the prison!” 





No Henri responded. There was no Henri 
in the room, but only a frightened salesgirl 
backed against the wall and two smartly 
dressed customers, alarmed by the invading 
blue uniforms, edging toward the door. 


A= copse of tall pieds-d-chapean was 
scattered about the room, each of them 
supporting a hat. Other models were upon the 
fitting-tables, where the dispersed clients had 
evidently just been trying them on, and there 
were still other creations upon the shelves of 
the glass show-cases. Maitre Trentelivres 
went about identifying them. 

“Seal this one here, Monsieur the Commis- 
sary,” he panted to the leader of the police. 
“And this one, and this, and this. In effect, 
every one is a model stolen from my client.” 

The officer was noisily proceeding with tl.is 
duty, spreading out crackling sheets of wrap- 
ping-paper and calling upon his men for twine 
and wax, when Maitre Trentelivres’ ear caught 
a faint voice which, heard in this place and 
upon such an occasion, instantly damped his 
fury and sent his spirits down to the depths. 

“My papa, what do you do?” 

Slowly, almost fearfully, he turned and saw 
in the rear doorway the dearest and closest to 
him of his daughters, Anne-Marie. 

“And it was thee, Anne-Marie,- who be- 
trayed me?” he asked hoarsely. ‘“Thee?” 

“Why, no, Papa,” quavered the girl. “At 
least, I do not think so, my papa. I have not 
had the intention——” 

He could not bear the look of terror and 
pleading on her face. 

“T forgive thee, cherished, whatever it is,” he 
cried to her hastily, and then his anger mounted 
again. “But where is thy seducer? This 
Henri? Where is the one who has procured 
thy innocence to do this thing?” 

“There is no Henri, Papa. At least, no 
other than you. It is your own little-name, is 
it not, my papa—Henri?” , 

Maitre Trentelivres shook his great head, 
like a bewildered bear. “I cannot compre- 
hend,” hesaid. “Not yet. But evidently——” 
He turned to the commissary of police. “‘There 
has been an error, Monsieur the Commissary,” 
he explained. “It will not be necessary to seal 
the exhibitions.” 

“But yes, Monsieur, it will be necessary.” 
objected the officer. “One has already com- 
menced.” 

“TI withdraw the accusation,” persisted 
Maitre Trentelivres. 

“That makes nothing,” replied the commis- 
sary. “I operate under the writ of the court.” 

“T forbid you,” thundered Maitre Trente- 
livres. “Proceed, Monsieur the Commissary, 
and you will regret it, I assure you.” 

“Very well, Monsieur the Advocate, I obey,” 
said the commissary, rising to his feet with 
such dignity as he could muster. “But I also 
assure you, Monsieur, that you are going to 
have something to regret. By denying before 
witnesses that these creations are evidence in a 
process now in train, you virtually accuse the 
police of making the lie.” 

He led his men from the shop. Monsieur 
Trentelivres sank into a chair. 

“And now, my daughter, what is it that it is, 
this thing?” 

“How can one explain? I told you that 
much could arrive in one year.” 

“And thou hast made this affair, my poor 
little one, to gain the dot thyself?” 

“For you to gain it for me, my papa. All 
this is yours—this shop, even its name—and 
whatever it gains. One has kept the account- 
ing strictly. We have not even touched sums 
as salary.” 

“We?” exclaimed Maitre Trentelivres. “Thy 
sisters, too?” 

Anne-Marie looked at him with surprise. 
“Why, no, Papa,” she answered. And then as 
she moved, Trentelivres saw that Marcel was 
standing behind her in the doorway. 

That young man now stepped forward. “A 
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thousand pardons, Monsieur, for the liberty,” 

he begged. ‘One-had intended, I assure you, 

to keep it secret from you only a little longer— 

ag one had gained the million for Anne- 
arie.”’ 

“Only!” Papa Trentelivres exploded the 
word sarcastically. “And how much of time 
will that be? Perhaps five years?” 

“Tt indicates itself that it will gain more than 
that the first year, this shop here,” said Marcel. 
. “Monsieur Trentelivres was stupefied. “What 
commerce!”’ he ejaculated. “A little shop like 
this here! But that has nothing of astonish- 
ment,”’ he went on, the memory of his wrongs 
during the past week returning to him. “This 
brigand. Henri fixes a tariff that is a shot of the 
gun—two thousand francs for a single creation 
he has made me to pay. That housebreaker!” 

“But you, Papa,” broke in Anne-Marie, 
“are Henri.” 3 

Papa Trentelivres looked a little foolish. 
“Ah, yes,” he admitted. “One had forgotten. 
Also well, my little ones, let one older than 
yourselves assure you that the veritable artist 
has reason to fix a good price for his works.” 

Marcel made a clean breast of it. He and 
Anne-Marie together had contrived the plan. 
They had convinced themselves that Monsieur 
Trentelivres’ credtions had merit. All the 
world could see that there was money in millin- 
ery. And so they had opened the shop; and 
since Monsieur Trentelivres designed in the 
classic way—first in esparto cloth—it had been 
easy for Anne-Marie to bring the sparterie 
models to the shop to have them pant by the 
expert milliners in the rear workroom. 

“But that has cost dear, all this,” objected 
Maitre Trentelivres, indicating the furnishings 
and the gleaming frontage of the place. 

“T have a little of silver,” explained Marcel 
modestly. “You can reimburse me when you 
will, Monsieur, or else——”’ He paused. 

““Marcel wishes to say——” Anne-Marie 
came to his rescue, and then paused also. 

The excitement in the street having ended, 
customers were again beginning to enter the 
shop. 

“But let us show you, Papa,’ Anne-Marie 
pleaded. 

The lawyer followed the two young people 
back to a large airy atelier, where a dozen girls 
and women sat around a long table fashioning 
hats. Beside the entrance to this room on the 
passage was another door, which Anne-Marie 
unlocked, disclosing to Monsieur Trentelivres’ 
eyes the millinery room of his dreams. It had 
every equipment, including a studio window 
frosted against the inspection of prying eyes. 

“What is this piece?” he demanded. 

“The modeling-room,”’ answered Marcel. 

“But I am the modelist,” objected Monsieur 
Trentelivres perplexedly. 

“But yes, Papa,” said Anne-Marie. 

Then both young people looked at him ex- 
pectantly. 

“No, no!” Papa Trentelivres broke out into 
a roar of protest, though as much against the 
blandishments of that fascinating room as 
against the mute appeal of Anne-Marie and 
Marcel. “A Trentelivres in commerce? Im- 
possible. You have been very naughty, my 
infants, and I do not make grace to you, though 
perhaps this affair has been necessary at the 
moment. But to continue it in permanence, 
it is not necessary to think there!” 

‘We had hoped to persuade you, Papa, Mar- 
cel and I,” persisted Anne-Marie, “to quit the 
practise of rights and to become singly a de- 
signer of hats. And what Marcel had wished 
to say was that if you did not care to repay 
him his investment, he would wish well to be- 
come your partner in place of that, after— 
after we are married.” 

“But yes, Monsieur,” Marcel seconded the 

lea. 
. “Marcel! What would thy family say of 
that!” exclaimed the appalled advocate. 

“In effect, Monsieur,” answered Marcel 
stoutly, “those others of the generation of my 
family are become old crusts with ideas passed. 
It is chic now to be in commerce.” 
“Impossible!” repeated Maitre Trentelivres 
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obdurately, unmoved by this youthful ingo. 
lence. “It is not a question of silver; it is g 
question of position obligates.” 


“But my »” cried Anne-Marie, “incon. 
testably you do not know the magnitude of 
your success.” 


She left the room for a moment and returned 
with a heap of fashion magazines—from France, 
from America, from Germany, from Spain, 
In all of them, at marked pages, were pictures 
of Henri’s creations. Bas i 

Monsieur Trentelivres studied them all, 
“Incredible!” he muttered, obviously shaken, 
“Enormous! Evidently one has not sufficiently 
esteemed oneself.” 

“One even begins to say that you are the 
most grand designer of hats of the world,” 
added his daughter. ‘Has the practise of 
rights ever brought to you an advertising 
equal?” 

Monsieur Trentelivres once more looked 
around the gleaming model-room. His eye 
was caught by the little cog de la mode oa 
to the edge of the table—that upright, fis 
iron with which one smooths the interiors of 
hats. Even it was electric. Monsieur Trente- 
livres melted. 

“Embrace me, Anne-Marie. Embrace 
Marcel,” he boomed ecstatically. “My oma 
pardon—lex oblivionis! I am vanquished, 
Vale, Trentelivres, master of rights, advocate, 
soldier of the law—2miles legatis! Ave, Henri, 
master of fashion, modiste, soldier of art—2miles 
artis! But no, I will be both—advocate and 
milliner!” 

“Papa cherished!” cried Anne-Marie. “A 
modiste suspected of practising the rights?” 

“Not openly,” explained Papa Trentelivres, 
“Not frankly. But I will establish in this shop 
of hats a legal department for the creation of 
my hats forensic. To a selection of my ancient 
colleagues at the bar I will dispense circum- 
stances attenuating the crimes of their female 


- clients—but at a price, my infants, which, rest 


assured, will be in measure.” 


If there are any in Paris ever aware that 
there was more than a coincidence between the 
disap ce of the famous Maitre Trente- 
livres at the height of his career and the simul- 
taneous rise of the even more famous milliner 
Henri, they have forgotten it or—which is not 
quite the same thing—forgotten to rememberit. 

But nobody in Paris, except those imme- 


diately concerned, knows of those periodical . 


occasions Prong a Bete Saray falls + the 
highly modern pavilion which the great Henri 
and his wife occupy on that avenue of St. Cloud 
overlooking Paris. At these times the daugh- 
ters of the famous modiste motor out from 
their respective establishments in Paris to sit 


with Maman Henri and lend each other such 


comfort as there is in mutual presence. 

On these occasions they speak in whispers, 
for the pavilion is a-tremble with the pulsations 
of a mighty male voice—the voice, in fact, 
the great Henri himself in his private study on 
one of the upper floors. , 

“Always he goes back to-it again,” is wont to 
wail Madame Henri, a usually placid woman 


still retaining the blond look of her slenderer 


youth 


“That poor papa!’’ sympathizes Monique, | 
one of the twin daughters of Henri. “But an 
artist needs a hobby! So if he makes semblance _ 


of the practise of rights in court-——” 
“Chut, Mimi!” chides her mother in terror. 
“One might hear thee!” : 
“He even wears his court robe!” exclaims 


Béatrice, the other twin, looking darkly 


through the hair falling down over her eyes. 
“Well, there is no great harm done, Bi, if no 
one finds out about it,” observes Anne-Marie, 
the eldest daughter, with her usual coolness. 
“That is just it!” cries Maman Henri. “Oh, 
my poor infants, this must always be your 
grand secret. Never even a half-word about it, 
not even to your husbands. Not even to Mar- 


cel, Anne-Marie. If the world ever should — 


discover that your papa has a secret leaning 
for the practise of rights, nobody would ever 
wear another of his creations.” 
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| The Mud-Lark | White teeth deceive 
a (Continued from page 93) 
races as a three-year-old and he’s never gone a 4 T 
med mile and a quarter. The odds on him should OW 0 
AnCE, he fairly long, in view of the field against him, 
aa and of course Pilgrim’s Pride is bound to be 
overlooked. : 
all: “Remember, a real good bet on a stable B E { A | S E 
k entry at good odds is the best bet in the world : “oe 
mee you have two chances to win.” 
ntly Meanwhile Fatty Milligan, = great anxiety, . 
had called on John T. Banfield in the latter’s h /) 
ie stite at the hotel. teeth) are only as 
‘ of “Colonel P.’s entered,”’ he announced. 
ising “So I see,” Banfield replied smilingly. THE 
“Well, don’t let that worry you yet. I’ve just H if h h G 
oked t ad med out to the track. The rain quit ea L, ’y aS L @ ums 
falling at six o’clock and there’s only a light 
os mist, which ought to clear up soon. The 
i weather man reports that the wind has shifted 
3 into the north and that we are due for clear 7 
nba! cool weather tomorrow and Thursday. This a 
is Tuesday. If we do not get any more rain — 
and if we do get some sunshine and a north 
eal wind, the track will dry out, with the result 
hed that on Thursday it will be fine, deep, stiff, 
cat heavy going, and on that sort of track Colonel 
. P. will not even be a contender.” 
nile “Sans Souci’s a natural mudder, John.” 
and “And so is my big powerful morning-glory, 
im’s Pride.” 
“A % t happens in case the track is sloppy?” 
199 “T think,’”’ said John T. Banfield, “I shall, 
snes in that event, bet on Colonel P. Or rather,”’ 
hop he added, ‘‘on that devilish boy, Midge Mack- 
‘a lin. Colonel P. will carry a light impost, and 
inns with a sloppy track, Macklin up and a light 
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impost I’d suspect almost anything might 
n ” 


“We can only watch and pray,” Fatty mur- 

mured piously. 

weather man, as usual, demonstrated 
that he knew his business. Early Wednesday 
morning the mist cleared away and a brisk 
cool wind blew from the north, the sun came 
out and the track commenced to dry out. 
It was beginning to stiffen by the time the last 
race had been run. 

Midge Macklin called Marion up from the 
track. ‘No chance,” he reported gloomily. 
“When the Ponchartrain Handicap is called 
tomorrow, the going will be just one hundred 

t the kind the Colonel doesn’t like, so 

off him and if you feel sporty tomorrow 

afternoon lay something on the Banfield en- 
tries across the board.” 

He had telephoned her from the barn. After 
telephoning, he and Jim Merton climbed the 
tace-track fence and went down to a restaurant 
back of the grand stand for dinner. After 
dinner Jim: went into town while Midge 


O many people think they are 
secure when teeth are gleam- 
ing white. But too often they sur- 






use of harsh abrasives and at 
the same time helps keep the 
gums firm and healthy. As you 


a trudged back along the outside rail of tne , 
aa track to his bed in the tack room at the barn. render to a disease of neglect— know, Pyorrhea seldom attacks 
Pg a later Marion Henning answered Does ends i 
telephone. It was Midge. yorrhea. ealthy gums. 
t to “ A tf ”? pd “ . . 7 . D4 2 
man fy, ge tabi a nly wag _ Lurking behind clean teeth is Morning and night, every day, 
is of the Longview Stables? He’s running Paper- this marauder thattakeshightoll use Forhan’s for the Gums. Mas- 
weight and it looks like a good chance to pick ° : : : 
ar Tice: dates den ten e viewer” in health from 4 persons out of 5 sage your gums daily with this 
mes “But ringed epee g Serre somes after forty, and thousands young- dentifrice, following directions 
ia noe oe a siee for Colonel P.?” er. It ignores the teeth and at- _in booklet that comes with tube. 
7 ve thought of that, Miss Marion. Almost ks th Th ide th . 
; any other. rider would stand as much chance tacks the gums. en you provide the protection 
ms egeage : i . 
kly ee rh bin, on vei fey it * — Take this precaution: See teeth and gums must have. At all 
: oug! accep is ride for Mr. “ “ 

e Henry in the second race it would give me “ your dentist every six months. druggists—in tubes, 35cand 60c. 
> O sort Of 100. e track Over an a 4 sti 
rie, . : And start using the dentifrice l Forban, D. D..S. 
: might help. His own boy can’t make the 7 Formula of R. J. ornan, 17. 1/..d. 
Oh, t, and if I win he’s liable to slip me a few that cleans teeth without the Forhan Company, New York 
at extra. And I’d like some extra money 
it, to bet on the Banfield entry in the handicap.” 
an Very well, Midge,” the girl agreed. * 
iid iss Marion.” 
- “Yes, Midgie?” 
Bin .“T got an idea, but Jim Merton isn’t here to 

‘ it with me. I want you to enter 





lia in the Poachartrain Handicap—ani YOUR TEETH ARB ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 








IRENE RICH 


One of the screen’s most popular stars, te gee for 
the title role in “‘Craig’s Wife” recent Pathe release. 


Beauty 


That Wins Fortunes 


HE greatest beauty help in Movie- 
land is Boncilla clasmic pack. Stars 
whose fortunes Pag largely on clear 
skins start their make-ups with Boncilla. 
So with leading beauty experts the 
world over. In fifty countries they re- 
gard Boncilla as their leading aid. 
Sowith multitudes of girls andwomen 
who outshine others everywhere. They 
bring outall their beauty with Boncilla. 


30 Minutes Brings a Revelation 


The way is this, and the only way. Noth- 
ing else compares with Boncilla— the 
only clasmic pack. 

Apply it to the face and neck. Rest 
while it dries. You will feel it draw from 
the skin all that clogs or mars it. The 
dirt and grime, old make-up, dead skin 
and hardened oil are drawn out from 
the pores to the pack. The causes of 
pede goat and blemishes are removed. 

You will feel a warmth as it draws 
the blood to the skin to nourish and 
revive it. 

Then wash it off and behold 

Cheeks like roses, 

An animated look, 

A clear, clean skin, 

A soft, smooth skin 
Little lines are eradicated. Wrinkles are com- 
bated. Enlarged pores are reduced. Sagging 


muscles are made Ermer. Many women of 35 or 
over seem to drop ten years in 30 minutes. 
Try It Tonight 

‘Try it tonight if you expect to go out or receive. 
You and your friends will be amazed at the new 
beauty that sumone. You will look your best, 
and feel your best because you know it. Do this 
in justice to yourself. 

All toilet counters sell Boncilla at 50c and $1. 


BONCILLA LABORATORIES, INC. 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 







Canadian Boncilla Labora- 
tories, Ltd.,77 Peter Street, a 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 






CLASMIC 
PACK 


overnight entry, you know. Will you get ina 
car and go down to the secretary’s office in 
town and enter her? She’s fit.” 

“She can’t win on a heavy track.” 


I’m going to make some big medicine. It 
doesn’t cost much to take a chance and I have 
a pretty good boy to ride her. He’s an appren- 
tice, but he’s on the level and he’ll obey orders. 
Miss Marion, I’ve got a notion I can win with 
the Colonel after all, but I’m not sure. I'll’ 
know more about it by noon tomorrow, but 
even then I won’t tell you how I expect to do 
it. But you come to the barn at noon and I’ll 
tell you how I want you to place your bets.” 

‘“Midgie, you’re very mysterious, but you’re 
}at your best when you’re mysterious, so I’ll 
| play your hunch, whatever it is.” 
| At eleven o’clock Midge walked down inside 
| the outer rail of the trail to the grand stand, 
had a glass of milk for luncheon and walked 
back. Marion Henning was waiting at the 
tack room. 

“Well, Midgie, Bedelia went in as an 
overnight entry. She’s carrying ninety-eight 
| pounds——”’ Midge threw a handspring for 
, very joy. “And you, Midge, carry one hun- 
| dred and ten on Colonel P.” 
| Midge threw another handspring. - “God 
| bless that handicapper,’’ he cried. ‘Miss 
| Marion, here’s my bank roll,” and he handed 
| her a hundred dollars. “Place it on the Syca- 
‘more Rancho entry—to win. Jim Merton 
has five hundred but he’ll scatter that himself. 
My tip to you is to play your 
play it heavy across the board. 

They chattered and visited around among 
the horses until one o’clock, when Midge had 
to go down to the jockey room and there wait 
until called for his ride on Paperweight in the 
second race. As he passed John T. Banfield’s 
stable a familiar head was thrust out at him 
from a box stall. It was the former Sycamore 
Rancho morning-glory, Pilgrim’s Pride. 

“Well, old traitor,” Midge greeted him, and 
stroked the smooth nose. “So you’re going to 
do your stuff this afternoon, are you? Kiss 
me like you used to . . . By jingo, you do 
remember me—— You low-flung rascal, Pil- 
grim, you’ve been drinking!” 

As the horse nuzzled him and snorted 
Midge’s keen little nose caught the unmis- 
takable aroma of whisky. “So you'll run 
when you’re half tight, eh?” he crooned softly. 
“Well, that would be wonderful on a fast 
track, and it may be wonderful on a slow track, 
but today, old pal, I think I’ve got you faded. 
Good-by and good luck,” and with a pat on 
the horse’s nose he went on down to the jockey 
room over the paddock. 

He stood at Paperweight’s head while the 
horse was being saddled. The trainer for the 
Longview Stables stood at the horse’s near 
side, while from the off side a negro swipe 
stood ready to hold the saddle in place. With 
one hand on the pommel, the swipe freed the 
girths and swung them under Paperweight’s 
belly, the trainer caught them and cinched 
them tight. 

He turned to Midge just as the bugle blew 
and lifted the boy into the saddle. “Get out 
in front and stay out,” were his orders. 

It was a race at six furlongs. Marion 
watched her boy parade sedately past the 
grand stand, saw him off to a perfect start and 
with her glasses followed him to the first turn, 
when she saw him, although well out in front, 
suddenly all but disappear over the near side 
of his mount. But he came up again almost 
instantly, carried Paperweight wide, turned his 
head over the outside rai] and pulled up, while 
the field swept by in a cioud of heavy mud. 

Marion saw Midge dismount, fuss with his 
saddle a minute and then go plodding slowly 
back toward the starting-gate, leading Paper- 
weight behind him. Presently she saw him 
stoop and pick roy up, then he climbed 
on the rail, swung the horse in toward him, 
mounted again and rode back to the judges’ 
stand. Henry, owner of Paperweight, met 
him as he came back into the paddock. 

“What happened, son?” he queried. 





own entry and 
” 
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“T know it, Miss Marion, but—she might. © 











Midge looked into the man’s very soul Y 1 
found no guile there. “Where did yo wt alg 
.that colored swipe who helped your traing Sans Souci. 
saddle Paperweight, sir?”’ he demanded. even with 
“He used to work for Fatty Milligan, byt passed Sans 
Fatty had to fire him because his jockey, J gwept, whil 
ameson, didn’t like the boy. What about was half a 
im, son?”’ 3 Golonel P. ' 
Midge reached into his silk blouse and drew cde with E 
forth a muddied roll of bandage of the sort gpen lengt! 
used to wrap a horse’s légs. ‘Your new swine half a lengt 
slipped that under the saddle-girth just pe nated Pilgr’ 
the cinch under to your trainer, sir, st the fin 


He put it in high-enough so I couldn’t feel j 
but when I got running it worked loose 
fell out; then when I started to take the tum 
my saddle slipped. I almost went overboard, 
I was out of the race. I’m sorry, sir.” 
Henry took a half-dozen pasteboards from 
his et. “Look ’em over, son,” he sug: 
gested. “That bandage roll cost me four thoy. 
sand dollars.” 

“Oh, I knew you didn’t do it, sir. F, 
Milligan had a hand in this,” Midge whis 
pered. “The big idea was to get me 
and hurt so I couldn’t ride Colonel P. in the 
handicap. I’ll win that race, Mr. Henry, ag 
sure as death and-taxes. Play the S 
entry and get back your four thousand dollars, 
Mum’s the word. Milligan and Banfield are 
out to make a killing with the Banfield entry, 
I’ve got ’em faded with Colonel P. and 
they don’t think so but they’re taking no 
chances. Hence that bandage roll.” 4 

Midge climbed up into the jockey room, to 
await the call to ride Colonel P. in the Pon 
chartrain Handicap. In the jockey room he 
drew into a corner the boy he had had Jim 
Merton engage to ride Bedelia. “e 


Tt was a field of fifteen horses, the rich stake 
of twenty-five thousand dollars having brought 
out many an optimist who would not have 
bet on his entry with stage money but who 
hoped against hope that a miracle might give 
him a share of the purse. The field broke 
from the quarter-pole to a fair start and swept 
by the grand stand well strung out, with none 
of the riders seeking the lead. “y 


past the 




















Going around the turn into the back-stretch, Bedelia 
however, the contenders commenced moving stretch if s 
up; half-way up the back-stretch the horses He pursed | 
were grouped as follows: Three open lengths § the loc 
in the lead, the favorite; behind him the two ‘Back to | 
acknowledged contenders, behind them am John T. Ba 
running neck and neck Sans Souci and Pik “The ste 
grim’s Pride; at the latter’s tail Colonel B & right after 
plodded along, with Bedelia’s head at his flank & the fact th: 
and the remainder of the field strung out be drin 
hind her. Already the heavy going was be & } just 
ginning to tell on the horses that had no real & the stable, 
right to be entered in that handicap. * ipe you 

Coming out of the back-stretch into the far an ape 
turn the favorite tired badly and Sans Soud § all about i 
moved up into the lead. Close behind him to ha 
the faintly intoxicated Pilgrim’s Pride thum turne 
dered gamely, with Colonel P. at his tail and bet 
closing with him rapidly. Bedelia’s ride “Five th 
obeying orders, moved up with the C . & six to one t 
watching Midge’s every move. - & to place ar 

Up on the near side of the Pilgrim Midge to sh 
crept, urging Colonel P. to his mightiest Cay fo: 
then in the middle of the turn he co i & old sock,” } 
to carry wide very gradually, while re And we ous 
followed. Quartering the track straight for @ more out « 
the outside rail Midge went, then as he reached § Pilgrim ma 
it he straightened out, to find himself five opel @ money and 
lengths behind the Pilgrim who had rel | & will split th: 
Sans Souci to second place. © & aren’t thos 

But they were into the stretch now and the B “The way 
boy on Bedelia could hear, above the thud of § Midge, dea: 
hoofs and the whiz of flying cakes of mud, the # A boy « 
voice of Midge Macklin, crying to his mountt Ae 

“At-a-boy, Colonel. Come on, boy, give “This is 
me what you got. I’ve given you the f & Plained. « 
now give me the race.” ~ & orders and 

And Colonel P. responded. Something @ steady job, 
had given him new courage, something ha @ use him.” 
indicated to him that here was a race he could @ 0 the tips 






win if only he tried hard enough. He flatter 
himself out and flew, and behind him the ff 
Bedelia followed. 

















$s 







1 but At the quarter-pole he was two lengths be- 
U get the leader and Bedelia was even with 
rainer # Sans Souci. At the eighth pole Colonel P. was 
een with Pilgrim’s Pride and Bedelia had 
1, but passed Sans Souci. Past the paddock the field 
ckey, MH swept, while a great heart-breaking roar that 
about # was half a sigh broke from the multitude. 
Colonel P. was still thudding along on the out- 
drew # cide with Bedelia at his tail, but he was two 
sort pen lengths in front now and Bedelia was 
ipe @ half a length in front of the strangely rejuve- 
pe, nated Pilgrim! And in that order they swept 
es sir, § past the finish. 
e Midge, through for the day, rode back, 
> turn in, checked out o. k. and trotted up 
poard, e to the jockey room. John T. Ban- 
Fatty Milligan and Dan Bard stood on 
from am just outside the gate leading into the 
> Sug: jdock, and just inside the gate Marion 


ing stood awaiting Midge. 
"Oh, Midgie!” she cried. “Oh, Midgie, 
‘ye won and Bedelia was second. How 
did you do it? When I saw the Colonel and 
Bedelia carry wide in the middle of the turn I 
ought you must be crazy.” 
boy laughed and turned toward Ban- 





mcrazy if I hadn’t known what I was do- 
” he replied, raising his voice for their 
benefit. ‘Last night, when I walked down to 
the restaurant back of the grand stand for my 
pper, I found a little dry track just inside 
the outer rail of the track. I found it com- 
menced about the middle of the turn. 
“It seems the negro swipes and laborers 


fo seoenseekee § 














m he # aund the stables have been climbing over 
1 Jim § thefence at that spot and walking down the 
a rack to eat at a colored restaurant back yon- 
Most of them are barefooted and with 
stake it big flat feet they squeezed all the water 
ought § out of the mud; then they flattened it down 
have dried out and furnished nice hard firm 
; who pting—almost a fast track. So I made my 
t give r before I reached the start of that 
broke § trail, carried over to it, with Bedelia following, 
swept # and set a pace, on that good footing, no horse 
noné § in the world could equal in the deep, heavy 
3 ~ aa the rail. 
retch, § “Bedelia would have died coming into the 
oving stretch if she hadn’t followed the Colonel.” 
LOTS his lips at the stricken trio outsidé 
ngths § the lock gate. “Bah-h-h-h!” he jeered. 
two # to the farm for Fatty Milligan and 


John T. Banfield! 
“The stewards will be sending for you two 


ZBa 






el B. & right after the last race. I tipped ’em off to 
flank Bf the fact that your morning-glory had took to 
it be drink and all three judges smelled his 
s be just before you brought him over from 
o real the stable, Mr. Benfield. And that colored 
# you two paid to slip the bandage roll 
ne fat = | catbanet ae cinch has told the judges 
Sout § all about it, so it begins to look as if we'd 
| him to have a little cleaner horse-racing.” 
thun- turned to Marion Henning. “How much 
land § did you bet?” he whispered. 
ride, § “Five thousand straight on our entry at 
lonel, six to one to win, five thousand at two to one 
_,. § ‘place and five thousand on the Banfield 
Lidge Only show at even money.” 
i forty-five thousand new bucks in the 
i & old sock,” Midge chirped airily. “Not so bad. 
sdelia § And we ought to get at least twenty thousand 
t for More out of the purse. Dear old drunken 
ched § Pilgrim managed to win a little consolation 
opea @ Money and I suppose Banfield and Milligan 
gated will split that as well as their losses. Honestly, 
© & 4ten’t those two the picture of hard luck?” 
. 7 way of the transgressor is always hard, 
OF ear.” 
i, the A boy came through into the paddock. 


Pe olsred him. 
“This is om kid that ver Bedelia,” he ex- 
“He’s a good kid and he obeyed 
orders and rode a good race. He ain’t got no 
Steady job, Miss Marion, and I think we can 
wsehim.” He came close to his mistress, stood 
on the tips of his mud-bespattered boots and 
‘Pressed his lips against her ear. “Slip the kid 
‘Something extra,” he pleaded. “He ain’t 
been eating good lately.” 


g RG 
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made a row and whistled, and from all sides 
came a noise like tapping going on and on. 
Insects hummed in thick swarms around us, 
attacked us, and sometimes it felt like walking 
through .a buttery substance that was alive. 

“We trudged on and on and after a week of 
this trudging business Boothy fell sick. He had 
the fever. Real fever. We carried him for a 
couple of days, until I thought he would die. 
Then I looked around for some decent place to 
make an encampment and found a small open- 
ing among the trees of the forest, a little ele- 
vated. From it I could see in various directions. 
We were in an inhabited district and near a 
large river, probably one of the northern tribu- 
taries of the Congo. 

“That is where we got stuck. Boothy was 
ill. Very ill, poor chap.” 

Mr. Swiggers stopped fora momentand looked 
round the Savoy restaurant with wild eyes. 

“You can’t imagine what it meant tome. It 
meant a fiasco. We'd never get to the Walla- 
boo Hills now. It started raining, raining in 
buckets; there was no more blue sky anywhere. 
Nota shred of it. And a series of tornadoes set 
in which caused the dark forest to roar like a 
crashing Hell. 

“T put Boothy under canvas, got our boys to 
build huts, sent back the carriers and kept only 


| one of the men, a tall scraggy naked hunter. I 
dosed Boothy from morning till night. He was 
| shouting I don’t know what. At one moment 
| he was playing golf on a Palm Beach course, at 


another, gibbering about a girl called Jill. 

“At any rate I dosed the first attack out of 
him. He came through pretty weak, but got 
on steadily and was soon up and about. His 
nice broad face had gone long and liverish, and 
the first thing he did when he was up was to 
clean his golf-clubs and put them in a dry place. 


“T had all the brushwood cleared away - 


around us and made a dike to drain away the 
water. Boothy got much better in health, but 
became more and more silent. One evening 
when we were squatting near the fire I asked 
him to have it out. 

“He turned his pale face to me and scratched 
his young coffee-brown beard. ‘Ever killed a 
man?’ he asked me. 

“T told him I had. Several of them in the 
South African War, and two negroes only about 
a year ago in self-defense. 

‘Ah, you!’ he growled at me. ‘That isn’t 
killing. I knew a girl called Jill and a man 
called George. I killed George in his bed in his 
father’s house in Long Island. Killed him 
stone-dead because he stole Jill from me. And 
I got clear away from the police. My name 
isn’t Booth Baker either. Got me now?’ 

“T tell you, his killing a chap looked a mighty 
small affair to me then. I told him that. He 
seemed quite surprised. 

“ ‘Boothy,’ I said, ‘if that’s all that’s been 
worrying you, put it aside. Now you’ve 
coughed it up, forget it. If you killed George, 
George deserved killing. And listen to an old 
man. Put aside women. When you’re down 
and out they never come near you and when 
you’re up and sprightly they come and drag 
you down, They ought to be just a man’s 
pastime, not his profession.’ 

“ ‘What’s the use of talking such rot to me?’ 
hesaid. ‘You’rea wild man! I’ve been brought 
up ina home. I’ve got a father and a mother, 
brothers and sisters, and you haven’t. You 
don’t know what it is to have a heart, to long 
for a heart. You’re after gold. Blast your 
gold! I didn’t come with you to find gold; I 
came to seek something else. I know it now. 
I never shall get out of this forest again.’ 

“He burst into wild laughter that made me 
fairly shudder. I thought he’d go mad, but no, 
he didn’t. From that time the boy’s behavior 
seemed to change. He kind of settled down to 
the situation and became quite gay at times. 
He started singing and whistling and telling 
yarns that made me laugh: He was an edu- 


cated boy. Overeducated for my standards of : 


knowledge.” 
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Devil Medicine by John Kittel (continued jrom tog 


Mr. Swiggers looked firmly across my head, 
He thought for a while and went on: 

“In the place where we had camped, anty 
and mosquitoes, snakes and caterpillars came 
to fight us. Their numbers seemed to j 
every day by the million and we had to moy 
on. - Tipps and Billy Hippo had been away. 
ploring the neighborhood, and they came ba 
with the news that about two days’ march from 
where we were there was a large open space 
So off we went and found that open space, anj 
pitched up a new camp. 

“Tt was on fairly high ground, but we wer 
surrounded by forests and swamps. Still, we 
had more lignt and air. We took stock of oy 
einen Now we had brought six big tip 

xes which were supposed to contain flour, 
Boothy opened one of these boxes and put his 
hand in it. He brought out some yellow stuff, 
smelled it, tasted it and cursed. 

“Curry-powder! No joke! It was cuny. 
powder. We sampled all the boxes. They all 
contained curry-powder. That confounded 
grocer who had supplied us had made a mistake, 
Can you imagine what it means camping inthe 
sickly season with no flour? Said, who cooked 
for us, turned pale in spite of his black skin, 

* ‘Now, Boothy,’ I said, ‘this is most serious, 
We shall have to live on meat! There’s n 
fruit, no cabbage, no potatoes growing her f 
either.’ j 

“Boothy started to sing: ‘A-hunting we wil 
go!’ and, ‘We’ll live on medicines,’ he said, 
‘Quinin, quinin, quinin!’ 

“He went out to practise with his mashie 
niblick while I sat down holding my head. He 
came back laughing and nicknamed me ‘Chris 
topher Caruso,’ and started to make up a song 
about Christopher Caruso and his brother 
Robinson Crusoe. I couldn’t even smile, 

“One morning some black strangers tured 
up. They carried long spears and wore noth- 
ing but tufts of buffalo hair, except one of them, 
an old man, who had a chain of panther and 
crocodile teeth dangling round his neck. Our 
man from Wamba-Wamba’s staff and Said 
acted as interpreters. We got to hear, aftera 
long palaver, that His Majesty Mangaboo, 
king of the neighboring wilds, was sick, and 
they had got to know about us white men om 
the Goodoo-goodoo tom-tom wireless system, 
and their Papa Sorcerer had said we had ‘big 
white devil medicine’ to cure Mangaboo the 
Mighty. 

“We palavered and palavered for over an 
hour. Boothy’s eyes gleamed with joy. Iwas 
quite happy about him, welcoming anything 
to divert his sorrow from him. Finally we con 
veyed to Mangaboo’s prime minister that if 
he would send us some strong Tippoys to carry 
us in hammocks we’d come and pay our respects 
to his king. . 

“King Mangaboo’s residence was about 
ten miles away and he sent us an army of car 
riers, big stalwart fellows,on the very next day. 

“‘ ‘What medicine are we to give this 
I asked Boothy. ‘We might need all we’ve got 
for ourselves.’ 

“In answer to my question he took a small 
empty tin and filled it up with curry- 
‘That’ll cure His Majesty!’ he said. 

“We stood roaring with laughter. 

“ ‘We'll visit the old so-and-so in style,’ weft 
on Boothy, and he took out of one of his 
a silk handkerchief representing the America 
flag, tied it to his driver and got Congo ® 
march with it in front of us. 

“We entered Mangaboo-town, Congo oe 
ing the American flag, myself and Boothy 
hammocks, our gun-bearers beside us, al 
Tipps carrying Boothy’s golf-bag for a 
There were shouts ringing out everywhere. 
whole naked population was on its feet, 
small dogs were scrambling all over the plae 

“The big tom-tom Goodoo-goodoo was tht 
bing in the air and the crowd surged around & 

rancing like stung fleas. Their huts seem 
airly tidy, their streets fairly clean. I neve 
saw a better lot of natives in my life. # 
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~~ “Well, 


“And you never saw such a king as we saw 

uatting on a large hollow ebony stool in front 
fone of the huts. He had a crushed-up silk 
top-hat on his head, a spear ten feet long across 
his knees, panther teeth hanging like pearl 
necklaces over his vast stomach, which he was 
constantly rubbing with his large ring-covered 


“On his right and left stood an array of 

women, pitch-black and glossy like organ- 

, of all sizes and ages. They all wore big 
bangles. 

“Six men suddenly darted out of the crowd. 
They were painted white—negroes always 

int the Devil white—and were covered with 
reeds and feathers and bits of coarse cloth, had 
head-dresses like tree tops and porcupines, and 
they started to dance and to tumble about un- 
tilthey were ina frenzy. Boothy and I left our 
hammocks and a long palaver was started be- 
tween our two interpreters and the king. 
Boothy went up to the sovereign and waved the 
American flag over his top hat. 

“ J dare say this is British territory,’ he cried 
out, ‘but the Stars and Stripes come in useful 
sometimes.’ 

“He strutted up and down in front of the 


- women and made grave eyes at them. I could 


see what he was up to and called him back. 
“‘Gosh! That’s a beauty!’ he cried out. He 
turned to the king. ‘Now, King, what’s the 
matter with you?’ he shouted at His Majesty. 
‘Got the bellyache or what? Curry-powder 
will do the trick, I guess. This is Christopher 
Caruso, the greatest doctor in the world.’ 
“King Mangaboo, not without dignity, 
started a long and painful palaver with the 
interpreters. Meanwhile Boothy said to me: 
“Tell ’em this powder we’ve got is gold 
wder. Make the king swallow a big dose.’ 


~ “We asked for hot water. The crowds kept 
- ata respectful distance and became very silent 


while we made a bowlful of curry. When it 
was finished I sipped some of it. It was mighty 
strong I tell you, and I gave it to Boothy. He 

mted it to the king and the king tried it 
He took a few gulps, coughed and roared, but 
Boothy drove him on with wild frantic ges- 
oe The king shut his eyes and drank the 
lot of it. 

“The women then performed a dance round 
the king. The strange music of the wilds ac- 
companied them and this music always gets me 
when I hear it. It goes with the hellish dance. 
Boothy was hopelessly gone on these women. 
Tcould see that. And it took all my persuasive 
powers to get him away in the end. 

“We got home to our encampment just be- 
fore dark. A couple of trackers whom I’d sent 
away two days before to explore the country 
came back and reported such swamps on our 
intended itinerary that the prospect of moving 
on seemed hopeless. I gave in. I told Boothy 
that as soon as the weather got better we’d 
have to trek our way back. He didn’t seem to 
care at all. His youth carried him along. 

“T gave him a straight talk about the women 
when we were in the tent, and I drew his atten- 


“tion to an observation that I’d made in Man- 
oe tows. I told him that some of the young 


ellows there had their teeth filed into points. 

“Boothy didn’t understand. So I explained 
to him that they were cannibals. There were 
stil! lots of them about, though they kept their 
society and their rites a secret, even from their 
own families. 


“‘Fine! Fine!’ called Boothy. ‘I’d like 


“Rothing better than an experience among 
_ cannibals.’ 


“Well, he didn’t know what this expedition 
eally meant to me. He was having a good 
time for his money as far as he was concerned. 
To me, going back, under the circumstances, 
was a heart-breaking disappointment. 

“Mangaboo’s prime minister and secretaries 


of state turned up in the morning. They 


brought us a bowl of a fou-fou-like flower and 


_ Presented us with a number of large bangles of 
_ Pure green gold. I rubbed my eyes when I saw 


m. They were very heavy. 
: from that day onward, every day, 
hatives turned up, !! suffering from the king’s 
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... thousands never have clean teeth because their 


dentifrices try to cure’ and fail to clean 


You use a dentifrice on your toothbrush to 


clean your teeth more thoroughly and pleasantly 


than you can with the brush alone. So, clearly, 


the most important action of a dentifrice is to 


clean. Colgate’s is made to give you the great- 


est possible safe cleansing power. It would not 


clean nearly so well if we tried to make it a 


medicine or treatment as well as a cleanser. -. 


Colgate’s is made as 
dentists recommend 


Years ago, before 
Colgate’s was brought 
out, we went to leading 
dentists and said,“W hat 
kind of (.otifrice would 
you like your patients 
to use? Would you like 
it medicated, strongly 
antiseptic or antacid?” They answered, “Give 
us a simple, non-medicated dentifrice that 
really cleans. Give us as much cleansing 
power as possible without harm to the 
teeth. If the dentifrice cleans thoroughly, 
there is nothing else for it to do.” 

Constant touch with the latest ideas of 
the dental profession and continuous re- 
search only emphasize the importance of a 
clean mouth. And on the advice of men who 
know most about mouth care, we continue 
to make Colgate’s the finest dental cleanser 
that advancing experience can perfect. 


The searching, cleansing foam 


When you brush with Colgate’s you are 
cleaning your teeth—not doctoring them. 
The rapidly acting Colgate foam sweeps 
through your mouth—goes rushing, search- 





inginandoutandaround 
teeth and gums—carry- 
ing away mucin deposits 
— polishing enamel 
glistening smooth—de- 
stroying acids that de- 
stroy teeth — sweeten- 
ing all mouth surfaces. 


May we send you the 
free ten-day tube? 


A trial of Colgate’s quickly shows that 
cleaning is the important thing in care of 
the mouth. When your mouth is cleansed 
the thorough Colgate way, you find medi- 
cines and harsh abrasives unnecessary. 

We will gladly send with our compli- 
ments a tube of Colgate’s sufficient for ten 
days’ use. Just returhi the coupon. 


Colgate & Company, Dept. 204 L 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet “How 
to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy,"’ and a trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
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Address. 
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disease, a kind of epidemic of dysentery that 
was going around, I suppose. Our encamp- 
ment became the chemist shop of the district, 
and we began to see the business side of things. 
We rationed our curry-powder, but instead of 
merely hoping to receive royal generosity, we 
demanded a price for each ration of curry- 
powder. 

“Said did all the bartering and we were 
amazed at the quantity of gold the natives had 
in their possession. So imagine, as the curry 
got lower and lower in the tin boxes, other 
boxes gradually becoming full up with gold. 

“Finally. we sent a messenger over to King 
Mangaboo proposing to him to take a small re- 
serve of the medicine from us for future >cca- 
sions. He paid us a personal visit, brought us 
the quantity of gold required and took the re- 


serve medicine away. - Eighteen men -carried- 


his hippopotamus-like body away on a painted 
sedan chair. 

- “Qne day Boothy disappeared with Said. 
He stayed away all day long. I had my sus- 
picions about him and I was right. He came 
back in the evening with a black girl. I hada 
sinister feeling of disaster when I saw them ar- 
rive together. He dragged her along by the 
hand, she giggling and laughing and showing 
two rows of big white teeth. Heaven knows 
where he’d forked her up, but I knew that she 
was going to bring a lot of trouble. 

“The king’s given her to me! Look at 
Mahoney!’.shouted Boothy, when he saw me. 

“ ‘Take her back at once!’ I said. 

“< *T guess I’m not boob enough for that!’ he 
shouted. ‘Look at her! A black Venus she is! 
Some kid!’ He kissed her. ‘I’d take her down 
Park Avenue as she is! I’d push her under 
Jiil’s nose, I would! A black lotus!’ 

“ ‘Boothy,’ I said, keeping as calm as I could, 
‘I’m an old man and you’re a youngster.. Take 
my word for it she’ll bring us bad days. Send 
her back. I don’t mind what you do, but not 
that!’ 

“ ‘Say,’ cried Boothy, ‘is this your expedi- 
tion or is it mine?’ 

“ ‘To the devil with you, young fool!’ I said. 
‘This is the last straw. We'll halve the gold in 
our tins and you and I go apart.’ 

‘« “Vou’re no sport!’ he cried. ‘You’re jealous! 
I know you.’ 

“* ‘Not of her!’ I cried back. 

“ ‘No—but of me!’ he cried. 

“T laughed at him. He was going to draw his 
Mauser and I punched him on the jaw. He 
went down. I disarmed him while he was 
down. He got up growling: 

“« ‘Fine sport you are!’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ I 
said, and I flung his pistol at his feet. I was 
so overcome that I retired into our tent.” 
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Mr--Swiggers~ate up-a dish -of fruit salad 
quickly, and went on: 

“From that day we no longer shared one tent. 
We halved the gold, halved our rations, our 
negroes and our ammunition, and Boothy went 
to live in a hut about a hundred yards away. 

“He struck me as a young fellow who suf- 
fered from a mental jar and a suffocating pride. 
A new sort of human product. I used up all 
my patience to bring him back to.me. ,No, he 
wouldn’t. He lived his own life, a hundred 
yards off, went out shooting, stayed away 
whole days heaven knows where, and of an 
evening he sat down near his fire, drawing his 
gg lotus to him, her head against his shoul- 

er. . 

“T’ll tell you now about the sickly full moon. 
The country round about had a rancid smell. 
The mosquitoes buzzed and. dashed against 
my bug-net with fury. I took a stiff brandy in 
my camp-bed. I couldn’t sleep. It was light 
like day. A muggy night, it was, calling out 
every bit of horror in a man. 

“T got up in my pajamas, lighted my big cala- 
bash and put the netting all over me down to 
my legs. I looked across to Boothy’s tent and I 
saw him just going off with his ‘Mahoney.’ He 
was holding her around her waist. They went 
down to the big oil-palms and I thought for 
once I’d go and see what they were up to. I 
followed them at some distance. 

“They went on for about half an hour, and I 
was just beginning to wonder, as I had no gun 
with me, when suddenly I saw 4 lot of dark fel- 
lows jump out on poor Boothy, club him down 
and carry him away. 

“T rushed back to the camp as fast as I could 
—TI’m not much of a runner of course, at my 
age—and I got out my Winchester and a 
Mauser pistol. I didn’t call up any of the boys. 
They would have been of no earthly use to me. 
On the contrary! 

“T went back in the direction I’d seen Boothy 
carried off. I lost my way more than once and 
began to get nervous. But I walked on, with 
my pistol ready, right into the bush. 

“Presently I saw a fire from far off lighting 
up the trees red, and I made for it just as care- 
fully as if I were stalking a buffalo. I soon saw 
what was happening. There was a crowd of 
blacks doing a wild ominous dance around the 
big fire, and on the fire was an earthen jar 
larger than a bass drum, steaming like a tea- 
pot, and a pair of feet were sticking out at the 
to 


p. 
‘Would you believe it? They were stewing 

poor Boothy! The sight of it turned my inside 

round. I went down on all fours to get a little 

nearer, and caught sight of ‘Mahoney’ lying 

dead near the fire. 

_ “I felt inclined to shoot, but when you’ve got 











my-experience whenever you most 
shoot you don’t shoot. I ig na have conan 
of them probably, but in the frenzied state ¢ 
were all in the rest of them surely would haye 
come for me at once. I leaned against a tree 
and felt quite weak. I shut my eyes and way 
horribly sorry for young Boothy. I dj 
want to look on any longer and yet I had tp, 
“At last I could hold my hand no longer, { 
put my Winchester to my cheek and let go at 
them. Six of them fell.:. Then I went fo 
ready with my Mauser. But they were 
taken aback that they dived into the forest and 
disappeared. 
“T went back to the camp and roused all my 
negroes and ordered them to make a big fire.” 
Mr. Swiggers drew a quid of tobacco out of 
his pocket, bit a piece off and began to chewit. 
He-smiled grimly. é 
“Next morning I went to see the king. I was 
heavily armed.. I even took a few dynamite 
cartridges with me. Mangaboo was very upset 
and wept like a child when he gathered 
what had occurred. I made it clear to him 
that he would have to bear the consequences 
of the murder of my friend, that he would 
have to find out the guilty cannibals of his 
Ho and put them at my disposal before night. 


all. 

“Well, the king could find only two of the 
swine. I had them bound hand and foot, bley 
up their huts with dynamite and hanged them 
by the neck until they were dead, according to 
our justice. 

“I made up a document very carefully 
setting forth the whole of the happenings, and 
got the king and his ministers to put their 
thumb-prints on it. I put their various names 
against the prints. Then I took a series of 
photographs, made it perfectly clear that a 
government inquiry would follow in due course, 
and went back to my camp. 

“Now I am in London, you see, palavering 
with the government. I’d like them to en. 
trust me with the job of clearing up some of 
these cannibals still in existence.’ 

Mr. Swiggers pulled a thing out of his hip 
pocket that looked like a short stick wrapped 
In paper, or perhaps a dynamite cartridge, for 

I could tell. 

“What are you going to do now?” I asked 
him somewhat anxiously. 

“Do?” he said. “Pay the bill of course!” 

And he broke the little stick in halves against 
the edge of the table. Out of the broken stick 
a pa a few golden sovereigns onto the table- 
“That’s some of the result of the curry,” he 
said with a grim smile. “And that’s the stuff 
that’s spoiling the whole world. And yet 
everybody’s after it!” 


A Garret in Paris by Str Philip Gibbs (coninuet from pose 52 


had sad eyes when he smiled—if there’s any 
truth in what I remember.” 

“Quite likely,” said Sacha. ‘Your father 
was a general of cavalry. So Little Mother 
told me once. All his family was wiped out. 
Like mine. Stayed too long, because they be- 
lieved in Kerensky, from what I’ve heard.” 

“Well, it’s pretty good in Paris,” remarked 
Vera with her cheerful philosophy of life. 
“And after all, we’ve been lucky, Sacha. 
We're still alive, and the sun is shining, and if 
I could sit down on a bit of grass my legs 
wouldn’t ache so much.” 

They sat down on a bit of grass in a glade of 
the Bois, away from the crowd gathered round 
the lake. 

Sacha lay on his back with the sun on his 
face and Vera sat by his side and played a tune 
on a blade of grass between her lips. She was 
rather restless presently, and Sacha growled 
at her and said, “Can’t you keep still?” 

“T’ve got a flea on me!’’ she cried. “That 
sacred lodging-house of ours... Oh, the 
1ittle devil!” 

“Kill it!” said Sacha. 

Vera hunted for it excitedly. She found it 


half-way down her back and trapped it between 
thumb and finger. 

“Sacha!” she cried exultantly. “I’ve got 
him!. Put your hand down my back and 
squeeze the life out of the little beast.” 

“Sacred name of a dog!”’ said Sacha 
ily. But he couldn’t refuse this little service. 
It was absurd of him to feel shy about it, to 
have a kind of electric shock when he touched 
her warm skin. 

“Queer!”’ he thought. “There must be 
something the matter with me. It’s like some- 
thing I read in a novel the other day... 
Love, and all that muck.” 

After that Vera took off her hat and shook 
out her black hair, and lay flat on her back and 
went fast asleep. Sacha sat up with his hands 
clasped round his knees, staring at her. 

She was certainly beautiful, he thought. It 
was strange that he had only just noticed that. 
- : was a Russian type of beauty, with her black 
hair and sharp cheek-bones. She was smiling 
in her sleep as though at some joke of her own. 
She was always making jokes, and had a laugh- 
ing way with her which made life amusing. 

It wasn’t her body that was beautiful so 


much as the spirit in her. That was what he 
loved really. The spirit in this comrade of his. 
It was certainly love that-had got hold of him, 
for this girl who had been like his sister. She 
called him “little brother” when she didn’t call 
him “my old one” or “silly old crocodile” or 
“big bear.” She would only laugh and jeer at 
him if he said he loved her. She wouldn't 
understand. And yet he would have to try to 
make her understand . . . 
He unclasped his hands from his knees and 
edged over to her on the grass and lay dowt 
by her side, and very quietly and softly, so as 
not to wake her, kissed one of her thin white 
hands. Presently she flung out an arm acros 
his chest, and her head turned sideways against 
“the sun dipped in the sky and the cloul 
e sun in the sky and the 
were flushed and there were flame-tipped 
feathers over the lake beyond the island. Sug 
pairs of lovers came down the glade and smile 
at Sacha and Vera lying there on the grass, but 
pees mm Gorey, Buc meer pened a 
ushes. A party of boys and girls were: 
- they rowed back to the boat-house actos 
e lake. 
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Presently Vera yawned, opened her eyes 


andsat up. “What’s the time, Sacha?” 
“No hurry,” he said. ‘This is better than 
the Rue Danton.” 


“Get up, lazybones!” cried Vera. 

On the way back she was so tired that she 
dragged on Sacha’s arm and was glad when he 

t his arm round her waist like any shop-boy 
out with his girl on this Sunday in springtime. 


NN THE room on the fifth floor in the Rue 
Danton, she cooked some soup on the gas- 
stove, and while it was getting hot took off 
one of her stockings to show Sacha a chafed 


“Regardez, mon ami! Effrayani!” 

He bent down to look at that heel and then 
suddenly kissed that little white foot of hers. 

For a moment she looked at him with 
i “Silly old crocodile!” : she 


Sacha’s face flushed deeply. 

“Tt’s what Little Mother used to do when I 
hurt my knees as a small boy.” 

“Baby stuff!” she said contemptuously. 
“And there’s the soup boiling over. Ciel!” 

“Well, why don’t you look after your job?” 
asked Sacha grumpily, to cover his confusion 
at making such an idiot of himself. 


Among those young men downstairs who lay 
abed by day and went out on some night work 
of their own, was one named Adolphe Meunier 
who lived in a single room on the third floor, 
next to the blind man who sold newspapers 
outside Notre Dame. Vera had known him 
by sight and liked the look of him because of 
something gay and: careless about him, and 
his black eyes in which a smile lurked. She 
rather liked him also because he was kind to 
the blind man and always gave him a hand 
down the wooden stairs and past the gap in 
the banisters on the second floor, if they hap- 
pened to be going out at the same time. 

He generally went out about the time when 
Vera came back from the drapery shop. After 
they had met on the stairs three times, he 
raised his hat and said, “Bonjour, mademoi- 
selle,” very politely. After they had met there 
six times, he made a remark about the weather. 
Then one day he seemed in a conversational 
mood, standing on the stairs above her so that 
she couldn’t very well pass him. 

“Russian?” he asked, smiling down on her. 

She nodded, and said, “Refugees.” 

“Live with your brother?” 

“Ves, Sacha. Fifth floor.” 

He tapped the end of a cigaret on a case that 
looked like silver. ‘Doing anything tonight?” 

“Washing my hair,” said Vera, who was very 
frank and truthful. 

“No hurry for that!” he suggested. “Why 
not come and dine at one of the restaurants on 
the Boulevards? Lots of light, and a bottle of 
wine with a label on it. Then a little dance 
up in Montmartre.” 

“Tt costs a lot of money, all that!” said Vera. 
“Are you a millionaire, by any chance?” 

He jingled some money in his pocket. 

“Fora day or two. An American tourist who 
took a fancy tome. I showed him a bit of Paris 
night life. That’s my métier—when I’m not 
Otherwise engaged, as an artist, you know. 
Sometimes I make a bit of money—sometimes 
Idon’t—and when I make it I spend it. That’s 
the way to get the best out of life, Mademoi- 
selle. Don’t you agree?” 

“It’s the Russian way,” said Vera. “But 
Sacha and I never make any money worth 
talking about. No such luck.” 

“Oh, it’s easy!” he told her. 
for a charming girl like you.” 

“Poor but honest,” said Vera, half joking 
but half serious. Perhaps this young man 
Adolphe Meunier was getting a little too 
familiar, she thought. He was not aware that 
he- was talking to a° girl who had once been 
kissed by the Czar of Russia. 

“What about that little dinner?” he asked. 
“You can bring your brother, if you like. I can 
find a nice girl for him.” 

“A thousand thanks, Monsieur,” said Vera, 


“Especially 
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rather coldly, “but Sacha and I prefer our 
quiet life at home.” 

“A thousand pardons, princess!’ he an- 
swered, bowing ironically, and letting her pass. 

She felt that she had been rather too haughty 
with him. After all, it was generous of him to 
invite her to that restaurant on the Grands 
Boulevards, especially as he had_ included 
Sacha. 

She would like just once in a way to wear 
an evening frock and to go into one of those 
great marble halls where the light from the 
candelabra would sparkle on the jewels she 
would wear. Her own mother had been used 
to that kind of life. All her ancestors for hun- 
dreds of years back. Sacha in a black suit and 
white shirt would look wonderful. Sacha al- 
ways had a noble look, however shabby his 
clothes ... 

She told Sacha about that young man on the 
stairs and his invitation to dinner. For some 
queer reason Sacha became angry about it and 
threatened to “bash” Mr. Adolphe Meunier if 
he dared to stop her on the stairs again and 
indulge in any of his swinish insolence. 

She couldn’t understand why he was so 
fussed about it. She was perfectly capable of 
looking after herself, considering that she was 
a midinette in the Rue Montmartre who spent 
some of her time each day in answering back 
young clerks and elderly amorists who tried to 
get into conversation with her when she stood 
outside the shop with its trays of silk stockings. 

But then, Sacha had been getting queer 
lately—snapping her up for nothing at all, and 
then becoming conscience-stricken and doing 
little brotherly things to make amends. Some- 
times she saw him looking at her rather 
strangely and wistfully, when he thought she 
was not noticing. Once he had come over to 
her chair when she was doing needlework and 
suddenly kissed her on the neck. And one 
night when she had gone to bed and put out 
the candle she heard him standing at the open 
door between the two rooms, breathing rather 
heavily. 

She called out to him, “Anything the matter, 
Sacha?” 

For a moment he hadn’t answered. Then 
he spoke in a husky voice. “Nothing. I 
thought you were asleep.” 

Just once or twice the odd thought came to 
her that Sacha was in love with her, as love is 
made in French novels and perhaps in real life. 
But she put that idea out of her head very 
quickly. It was idiotic! Sacha couldn’t pos- 
sibly love her like that. He was exactly like 
her brother. Besides, anyhow, she was too 
ugly, with skinny legs and thin arms, and rat- 
tailed hair. Sacha would fall in love one day 
with some pretty girl with shingled hair and a 
doll-like face which Vera would want to scratch 
because she would hate her violently for 
wanting to take Sacha away. Even the idea 
turned her blood cold. To be without Sacha 
would be to lose everything. She would rather 
be dead . . . But she didn’t see why he should 
get in such a rage because that mysterious 
young man downstairs offered to spend his 
money on them. 

‘‘He’s certainly a crook,” said Sacha. ‘‘Prob- 
ably an apache. How does he get enough 
money to afford a dinner on the Grands Boule- 
vards? Those restaurants are only for foreign 
tourists and French swine who made money 
out of the devastated regions or as profiteers 
by raising the price of food for people like us.” 

‘‘He’s an artist,” said Vera. ‘Sometimes he 
acts as guide to rich Americans. They fling 
their dollars at him. He’s very good-natured— 
kind-hearted, even. I see him helping our 
blind man downstairs sometimes. And he has 
laughter in his eyes.” 

“Blast his eyes!” was Sacha’s bad-tempered 
answer, but a little later, conscience-stricken 
again, he suggested that they should blow ten 
francs at the neighboring ciné. 

Vera thought he had taken leave of his 
senses. Ten francs! Why, there was the gas 
bill to pay and they were already in debt to 
Mr. Felix Potin who charged most frightful 
prices for his tins of sardines. 
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Sacha practised his violin instead of going to 
the ciné. He played it now like a chef d’orches- 
tre, having music in his finger-tips, and, like all 
Russians, in his soul. It was muted as usual 
because of the other tenants in this lodging- 
house, but it was loud enough to fill that little 
room with the cry of love in his heart, with his 
dream, with his newly awakened passion. | 

“What’s that you’re playing, big bear?” 
asked Vera, looking up fronr her needlework. 

“Something I’ve made up,” said Sacha. 

“Tt’s rather good,” said Vera. “It would 
make a hit at the Folies-Bergére.” 

“Think so?” he answered with a frozen 
laugh, as though this compliment had cut him 
like a sword. 

“Tf I could get my chance,” he said pres- 
ently, “I might leave that Dead Rat and all 
its smells and get a job in some cabaret. Of 
course I’d have to play jazz-which is worse 
than death, but I might earn better wages . . . 
I could buy you a pretty frock now and then, 
Miss Vanity. With luck later on all sorts of 
things might happen. Something better than 
these two rooms. Friends of our own class. 
Comfort and a little beauty.” 

“One day you’ll be a great man, Sacha,” 
Vera told him. “If you can only get your 
chance those dreams may come true.” 

“‘Who’s going to give me the chance?” asked 
Sacha gloomily. ‘We don’t know anybody. 
We live like hermits after our day’s job.” 

Strangely enough it was Adolphe Meunier 
who gave him his chance—that fellow whose 
eyes he had condemned because Vera said 
they had laughter in them. 

He came up to the fifth floor one evenirg 
with two tickets for the circus in the Rue St. 
Honoré, and stood leaning against the door- 
post, talking to Vera who had opened the door 
to him. He didn’t seem to bear any grudge 
because she had refused to go to dinner with 
him. 

“T have some friends who do the trapeze 
stuff,” he told her. “They gave me these 
tickets for the front row. No good to me to- 
night, because I have a little appointment else- 
where. If they’re any good to you and your 
brother——” 


“Oh, Sacha!” cried Vera excitedly. “Some 
tickets for the circus. For you and me!” 
Sacha came towards the door. He gave a 


sulky glance at Adolphe Meunier. 
“T detest the circus,” he said. 


Ve laughed at him and pulled his ear. 
‘Why, it was only last night that you said 
you loved the smell of sawdust in a circus, and 
the clowns, and the spangled lady on a white 
horse!”’ 

“Tt’s amusing for children,” he admitted 
grudgingly. 

“Well, I’ma child!” said Vera. “And I want 
to go. And you’ve got to take me. And it’s 
wonderfully kind of Mr. Meunier.” 

“No kindness,” said Adolphe Meunier care- 
lessly. ‘I just thought it might amuse you.” 

“Vera and I are much obliged to you,” said 
Sacha with a very formal politeness, as though 
he were a Russian grand duke. “I’m afraid, 
however, I am too busy tonight. A thousand 
thanks, all the same.” 

“Comme vous voulez!” Adolphe Meunier 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled at Vera. 

In the end Sacha was persuaded to go and 
vastly enjoyed himself and forgot all his an- 
noyance in his laughter at the clowns, and 
glanced sideways now and then to look at Vera 
who sat forward in the front row of the stalls 
with a shining light in her eyes, astounded by 
the grace and fearlessness of the acrobats. 

Towards the end of the show Adolphe 
Meunier spoiled the evening for Sacha. It 
appeared that his appointment had not taken 
so long as he thought, and he had come in to 
see his friends. He knew one of the men at 
the stage door. He could get in free any time. 
And he was glad to see that Sacha and Vera 
seemed to be amusing themselves. 

“Enormously!”’ said Vera: “Such a change 
from the Rue Danton. Even Sacha cannot 
helr *---ghing at those clowns.” 
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But Sacha did not laugh any more at the 
clowns. He suddenly went gloomy again. But 
he had to be polite to the fellow. It was 
impossible to avoid going home with him after 
the show, especially as he offered to take them 
in a taxi with an air of incredible affluence. 

“T’m feeling very rich tonight,” he explained. 
“That appointment of mine was rather profit- 
able.” 

“Take care you don’t get your pocket 
picked!” laughed Vera. ‘The lady next to me 
lost her purse in the crush as we came in.” 

“Sapristil’”’ exclaimed Adolphe Meunier, 
clapping his hand to his pocket, alarmed at the 
awiul thought of losing his wealth. 

That drive in the taxi was a noble end to a 
great evening. Vera sat back between Sacha 
and their new friend with a sense of luxury. 
She put her hand through Sacha’s arm and 
squeezed it. ‘Like aristocrats!’ she whispered. 

“TY prefer walking,’ said Sacha. 

Adolphe Meunier paid the taxi-driver with a 
lordly air and gave him two francs for himself. 
He commented humorously on the pleasure of 
being generous to the poor. 

““We people who live in the Rue Danton,” he 
said, “are perhaps made selfish sometimes by 
our luxurious surroundings.” 

Vera thought that a good joke. She laughed 
lightly as she went up the wooden stairs with 
her hand on Sacha’s arm. From every door 
came a reek of food—garlic, fried onions, fish 
and burning fat. From the landing upstairs 
came the sound of a child wailing. The luxu- 
rious surroundings of the Rue Danton! Yes, 
a good joke of Adolphe Meunier’s! 

Outside his door she whispered something 
to Sacha and then gave an invitation which she 
thought was the least she could do after that 
evening at the circus. 

“You will take a little coffee with us in our 
rooms, Monsieur?” | 

He was delighted to take a little coffee with 
them. “I’m as lonely as a dog in my own 
room,” he said. “And I’m a sociable fellow 
when I’m not working.” 

He was amiable and vivacious in their barely 
furnished room, round which he looked with 
inquisitive eyes. 

“You play the violin like a master,” he said 
presently to Sacha. “I hear you sometimes 
when I have my window open.” 

“T am learning,” admitted Sacha. 

‘He hopes one day to get a job in an orches- 
tra,” explained Vera. ‘And he plays wonder- 
fully when he likes. If only he could get his 
chance——” 

“Why not?” asked Adolphe Meunier. “If 
you care to have me I will speak to some friends 
of mine. They run a cabaret near the Place 
Pigalle. Not very respectable, perhaps, but one 
takes life as one finds it, eh? There is a jazz 
band for the American visitors; but the leading 
violinist had a little argument the other night 
with the saxophonist, and it was the latter who 
ended it with an empty champagne-bottle. It 
is possible they have not filled up the absent 
place. I should be enchanted to recommend 
your brother, Mademoiselle.” 

“Tt is a chance!”’ said Vera. “Certainly you 
are very obliging, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is my pleasure,” he said, with an airy 
wave of his cigaret. “I am not perhaps a saint, 
but I like to do a little service to my friends 
now and then. It is a form of selfishness, no 
doubt.” 

“A very nice form of selfishness,” remarked 
Vera graciously. ‘What do you say, Sacha?” 

Sacha muttered his thanks. Certainly a 
place in the orchestra of any cabaret, however 
low, might lead to better things than his miser- 
able job at the Dead Rat. But probably they 
had filled up the vacancy, he thought. 

“T will let you know in a day or two,” said 
their new-found comrade. 

On the landing outside the door he smiled at 
Vera and held her hand for a moment longer 
than was quite necessary. 

“You will come to dinner with me one 
night?” he pleaded. “If I get that place for 
your brother, there will be some reward, 
Mademoiselle?” 


“All my thanks,” she answered, a little shy 
of his smiling eyes. 

“Why not a little love?” he asked in a low 
voice, so that Sacha should not hear. ‘What 
is life without love, Mademoiselle. It is what 
makes life gay, is it not?” 

“T shall be glad of your friendship, Mon- 
sieur,” said Vera, getting rather frightened, 
but laughing at him as he stood there in the 


oom. 

“Love!” he said. “I am a great lover, when 
I am not working.” He raised his black hat 
and went down to his own floor. 

In the room Sacha was standing moodily 
staring at the bare boards. 

“T don’t like that fellow!” he growled. “Why 
does he push his way into our lives?” 

“He wants to be friendly,” said Vera. She 
thought it better not to mention that he wanted 


a little love. That was absurd, and Sacha 
would be angry. 

She went close to him and laid her cheek 
against his face. 


“Silly old bear!” she cried. ‘What makes 
you so bad-tempered nowadays?” 

For a moment he had an idea that he would 
tell her what made him so bad-tempered, that 
jealousy which made him hate any man who 
tried to get friendly with her, that love which 
made him yearn to have his arms about her, 
But he was shy of telling her, and something 
told him that he might make her afraid of him 
if he became passionate. She was so young, 
And he had promised his mother to take care of 


her. He ought to wait a bit until she found out - 


and made things easy. 

“Hadn’t you better get to bed?” he asked. 
a be a wreck tomorrow, after all this gay 

e. 

“T shall dream of you in the orchestra,” she 
told him, “playing like an angel and looking 
like a prince!” 

“Dreams don’t come true,” he answered 
gloomily, while she slipped off her frock before 


But that dream came true within a week. 
Adolphe Meunier had not been bluffing, and 
Sacha, after a trial at the cabaret near the 
Place Pigalle, was engaged as violinist in the 
place of the gentleman, also a Russian, whose 
head had been broken by an empty bottle. 
The salary was twenty francs a night and quite 
magnificent compared with the wages at the 


Dead Rat. But the company was not all that — 


might be desired, and the hours were long, and 
the atmosphere of rank scent, cigaret smoke 
and bad champagne was overpowering. Still 
one can’t have everything in life, especially 
at the beginning of one’s career . . . Vera had 
a new frock out of Sacha’s first week’s earnings. 


There was one disadvantage about Sacha’s 
new job, among a few others. It spoilt those 
quiet evenings together with Vera—their home 
life. At the Dead Rat he had begun work at 
six o’clock in the morning and left at six when 
the markets closed down. Now, in this cabaret, 
he began work at six in the evening and played 
his last tune at four o’clock in the morning. 

As Vera was selling silk steckings in the Rue 
Montmartre between the hours of nine and 
seven every day he saw her only when she was 
in bed and asleep, unless she remained awake 
to make him a bowl of soup when he crept in 
with his violin under his arm, anxious not to 
wake her, yet glad when she was awake. They 
had their Sundays together until the evening, 
and they made the most of them, but the 
week-days were long between those holidays. 

Vera was lonely without him, doing needle- 
work in her little room or reading until her eyes 
were tired. She missed her comrade dread- 
fully. And she was peeved with him because 
he would not let her go to the cabaret where at 
least she might have had the chance of seeing 
him while he played that jazz music he hated so 
much, or, now and then, something of his own 
between the dances. She had gone there once 
as a surprise for him, but he hadn’t been 
pleased. 

It was Adolphe Meunier who took her, 
at her own request. He had hesitated for 
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a moment, as though perhaps she ought not 


to go. 

The company there is somewhat bohemian, 
you understand, Mademoiselle? Friendly, but 
2 little unconventional, perhaps, for a young 
lady like yourself.” 

She pooh-poohed his scruples. 

“Life is life,” she said. ‘‘I am Russian and 
not afraid to look life in the face. Besides, 
Sacha will be there. I can sit near him. Now 


-and then I can talk to him, perhaps.” 


Adolphe Meunier was pleased to take her. 

“We might have a little dance together,” he 
suggested. “I have a passion for dancing. It 
is possible that I might become a gigolo if my 
other work permitted.” 

She inquired about his other work, but he 
only smiled down at her as they walked to the 
Place Pigalle, and said, ‘I am an artist, as I 


have told you, Mademoiselle. An artist of life.” |- 


“Tt sounds good,” she said. “And some- 
times you make enough money to ride about in 
taxis and dine on the Grands Boulevards.” 

“A little luck-now and again,” he explained. 
“And glad to share it with good friends . . . 
Now how would you like a pretty thing like 
this? It’s yours, if you would favor me by 
wearing it.” He pulled out a string of pearls 
and dangled it on his fingers. 

Very good imitation pearls, thought Vera. 
They had a sparkle and color that made them 
look quite real. They would cost a hundred 
francs or more down the Rue de Rivoli. 

“You must give that to a pretty lady,’’ she 


- laughed. 


“Exactly!” he said, glancing at her sideways. 
“They would look admirable on your pretty 
neck, Mademoiselle.” 

He was disappointed when she refused to 
take them, under the plea of having a scraggy 
neck, not worthy-of such nice beads. 

He laughed in a vexed kind of way, and held 
up the trinket under a lamp-post. 

“They look as good as real—these beads!” he 
said. “Some girls I know would grab at them. 
One day perhaps you will be friends with 
me,” he said sulkily, as though her refusal had 
hurt his pride. 

“You have my friendship now,” she told him. 
“After your kindness to Sacha.” 

“You're cold and distant,” he complained. 
“Tt is perhaps the Russian character. Cold as 
ice—until love comes like a flame. How can I 
melt the ice in your heart, Mademoiselle??? 

Vera laughed at him. 

“That is the way Frenchmen talk! I have 
read it in novels. It is all very amusing.” 

“T am, it is true, a Frenchman,” he answered. 
*T love quickly and with passion. I loved you 
when I first saw you on the stairs. ‘That girl 
is different,’ I said. ‘She is not like other 
women who have given me a little love when 
I have had a little money. She has a soul as 
wellas a body. I would like to be loved by her.’ 
Those thoughts came into my head, Made- 
moiselle, on the stairs of that stinking house in 
the Rue Danton. You see I am an artist. An 
artist of life. I have sensibilities, though I am 
not a saint.” 

“T think perhaps you talk a little nonsense 
sometimes,” said Vera, very frankly and good- 
naturedly. 

There was no time for further talk because 
they had reached the Place Pigalle and the 
cabaret where Sacha played in the orchestra. 

He was playing now as they entered, at the 
far end of a crowded room. Vera thought he 


was pale, as he stood there with a lock of hair| ° 


falling over his forehead. But he looked very 
noble, she thought, in evening clothes which 
he had bought second-hand in a shop near the 

Place de la Bastille. By his side was the saxo- 
phonist who had broken the head of Sacha’s 
predecessor. On the other side of Sacha was 
the man with the “traps”—the noise-maker— 
ow behind them the pianist with his back to 

em. 

_ People were sitting at little tables on each 
side of the room, and between them was a floor 
space for dancing. Some couples were dancing 
now, closely clasped. The women seemed to 
belong to the cabaret. They did not wear 
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many clothes and their backs were too bare 
even for the fashions of Paris in high society. 

This was not high society. Even Vera could 
tell that. “It was a crowd of queer types— 
rather evil-looking men and painted women 
who laughed on too shrill a note and foreigners 
who stared about them curiously as though 
seeing life in the underworld of Paris. 

As Adolphe Meunier entered two or three 
people greeted him. One of the painted girls 
waved a hand at him. One of the men—a 
young man with a livid scar down his cheek— 
winked at him and said, ““How’s business, my 
old one?” and stared at Vera with a sly smile. 

Adolphe Meunier took the only vacant 
table near the door at the far end of the room 
from Sacha, and pulled out a chair for Vera. 

“This place is amusing,” he remarked with a 
quiet laugh. “This is my crowd. Some of them 
are artists of life, like myself. Not very re- 
spectable, perhaps, but friendly. Not saints, 
perhaps, but human.” 

Vera tried to catch Sacha’s eye. But he went 
on Playing without taking the slightest notice 

e company. She felt sorry for him, having 
to stand there playing in this atmosphere, so 
thick with cigaret smoke and the fumes of 
wine. He looked ill, she thought, and felt a 
pain in her heart. This night work wasn’t good 
for him. Lately she noticed that he coughed 
when he came in and tried not to wake her up. 
She would have to buy him some lozenges to 
suck while he was playing. 

Suddenly that jazz tune was switched off 
and the dancers came back to their tables. 
Vera decided to slip across the room and speak 
to Sacha. But he stepped forward alone on the 
raised platform near the gas-stove and played 
something of his own. It was suggested by 
a Russian folk-song which Vera knew, and it 
was very plaintive and pure and innocent, like 
a breath of fresh air in this stifling room, or like 
a little stream of melody in which these souls 
of the underworld might find refreshment. 
Some of them were touched by it. Even two 
or three of the painted women ceased their 
shrill chatter. Some sense of beauty silenced 
them. ap was loudly applauded when he 
dro} his bow. 

he jazz stuff started again. Other couples 
left the abies to dance on the small floor space. 
Adolphe Meunier smiled at Vera and said, 
“Shall we get going?” 

She allowed him to lead her to the floor and 
danced with him, and knew that he danced like 
a gigolo—perfectly. Over his shoulder she tried 
to catch Sacha’s eye as she passed, but he 
stared at the floor as he played. Then she 
called softly as she passed again, “Sacha!” 

He looked up instantly, startled, and when 
he saw her smiling at him over Adolphe 
Meunier’s shoulder, he went dead white as 
though thunderstruck. For a moment he 
went on playing. Then in the middle of the 
tune he dropped his bow and came off the plat- 
form towards her. She saw that there was an 
angry fire in his eye. 

“You mustr’* come here,” he said in a low 
voice which quivered with emotion. “Go back 
at once. This place is horrible. The people 
here are horrible. It is no place for you, Vera.” 

“‘What’s good enough for you is good enough 
for me,’”’ she answered. “I’m nota child. I’m 
not afraid of life . . . And Sacha, the music 
has stopped. Everybody is staring at us. 
Don’t make a fuss—please!—for my sake.” 

He made a fuss, contemptuous of the other 
people. “I won’t play till you leave this place. 
You must never come here again. I insist.” 

“But my dear friend, I protest!” said 
Adolphe Meunier in a low voice. “I am here 
with your sister. I promise to protect her. In 
any case there is no harm here. It is a phase 
of life. It is Paris .. .” 

“Tt is abominable of you to bring her here,” 
said Sacha, white with anger. 

There was a painful scene. Some of the 

ple who wanted to dance protested at this 
interruption of the music. The manager came 
over to Sacha and swore at him. 

“Sacred name of a dog, what is this absurd- 
ity? Don’t I pay you to play that fiddle. Get 


back to the music-stand or I’ll throw you into 
the street.” 

“Not before I break your head,” said Sacha 
fiercely. 

“Take me back, Monsieur,” whispered Vera, 
She was very white now because of Sacha’s un. 
kindness. “It is’best that we should go.” 

“C'est idiot!” exclaimed Adolphe Meunier, 
shrugging his shoulders. But-he grabbed his 
hat and handed Vera her jacket which she had 
taken off to dance. As they left the cabaret 
they could hear the buzz of conversation, and 
a gust of shrill. laughter from the women, and 
then the sound of. jazz again. 

“Well, that was a comedy!” said Adolphe 
Meunier in the street outside. He laughed 
heartily, forgetting his annoyance. 

“It’s a tragedy,” said Vera, blinking some 
tears away. “I am ashamed,” she told him 
“Sacha is ridiculous. I must ask you to ex 
cuse him, Monsieur.” 

“He’s like a jealous lover!” said Adolphe 
Meunier. 


Sacha nearly lost his job because of that 
scene in the cabaret. But it was fora different 
reason that he gave up work just at the very 
time when a new chance had come to him 
The chance had come from a pleasant-looking 
man who had said one night that Sacha was 
too good to play in that sale boite, that low dive, 
as we should say. He had spoken to Sacha one 
evening and offered to introduce him to the 
manager of a restaurant shortly to be opened 
in the Champs Elysées. He was looking fora 
real artist and it would be a great lift up for 
Sacha. It would bring him to the notice of 
the best people in Paris. Even Sacha was ex- 
cited about ‘it, and thought it too good to be 
true. Then he came home one night and com- 
plained of a headache and pains in his legs 

“Tt is perhaps a touch of the grippe,” he said 
carelessly, not wanting to alarm Vera. But 
she was alarmed, especially that night when he 
became light-headed and kept talking after he 
had gone to bed. 
about his love for her. He had an idea that she 
en away from him, and kept calling her 


She sat by his bed in her nightclothes with 
a shawl round her shoulders. She had put her 
own bedclothes on him because he was shiver- 
ing so much, except when he was very hot and 
kept tossing about with a flushed face. 

It was perhaps a chill he had caught coming 
back from the cabaret in his thin suit—from an 
overheated room into the rain-swept streets. 

“Pneumonia,” said a doctor whom she went 
to fetch next day. “You will have to take care of 
him. Both lungs, I’m afraid, and dangerous.” 

That word “dangerous” frightened Vea 
terribly. To lose Sacha would be more than 
terrible. It*would kill her. She would kill 
herself rather than be left without him. 

Of course she couldn’t go to work now. That 
was impossible. Sacha needed her. She 
couldn’t leave him alone, even for an hour. So 
she gave up her job in that shop up the Rue 
Montmartre, simply by not going. They 
would get some other girl. It was, of course, 
awkward, because she was not earning any 
wages now that Sacha was ill and not bringing 
home any money. It was an anxiety, because 
unless Sacha became well in a few weeks the 
gas would be cut off and the concierge down- 
stairs would want the rent. In any case the 
doctor had to be paid every time he came— 
that was his habit for patients in the Rue 
Danton—and there were other expenses of 
various kinds . But what did all that mat- 
ter compared with her anxiety about Sacha? 
What did anything matter except his health 
and life? 

Unfortunately his health and life depended 
upon money. That was the cruelty of the 
thing she had to face as she nursed him during 
those days and nights of terror, until, at last, 
he had passed the crisis and was no longer in 
extreme danger, but very weak in the convales- 


cent stage, and needing all sorts of little things. 


which the doctor told her to get as though she 
had all the wealth in the world instead of an 
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purse. Empty! Not even five francs 
sa ac after the fourth week of Sacha’s illness. 
Not even two sous after she had bought a bottle 
of wine, and some beef extract, and the medi- 
cine which he needed as a tonic. What was 
she going to do now? Tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow, and for weeks ahead? 

She slipped away to her own room and wept, 
with terror in her heart, kneeling by the side of 
her bed with her face down on the mattress to 
stifle her sobs. That morning the concierge had 
come up, a gruff man, sorry for her, but having 
to do his duty by those who hired him. 

“You'll have to clear out,” he told her. 
“They won’t wait any more. ' Four weeks over- 
due. That’s too much in the Rue Danton. 
You know that as well as I do, Mademoiselle!” 

“Another week!” she pleaded. “I have a 
friend who will help me.” 

“Ah, now you’re talking,” said the man with 
agrin. “But you'll have to be quick.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Vera. ‘Without fail.” 

The only friend who could help her was 

he Meunier, and he was willing to help 
But he wanted something in return. He wanted 
her love, and that was Sacha’s, as now she 
knew. As he had lain there very close to death 
the revelation of love had come to her. Her 
heart just beat for him. A thousand times she 
had leaned over him, trying to make him 
understand. 

*T love you, Sacha! I love you! I cannot 
live without you, my dear. You and I belong 
to each other.” 

But now she would have to go to Adolphe 
Meunier who was good-natured and willing to 
give her all the money she wanted—if she 
would be kind to him and love him just enough 
to make him happy. Z 

He had told her so, smiling down on her on 
the dark landing outside the room where Sacha 
lay ill. “I’ve been in luck lately,” he said. “I’m 
shifting from the Rue Danton I’ve taken a 
fine apartment in the Rue Montmartre. It’s 
too big for a single man.” 

“You ought to marry a nice girl,” she told 
him rashly, knowing as soon as she had said the 
words that he would be ridiculous again. 





Lately he had been very ridiculous, worrying | 


her with talk about love when he came to in- 
— after Sacha’s health, which he did every 
y. 


He was ridiculous then. 

“That’s what I’m looking for! Someone to 
share my luck. And it’s you I want, Mademoi- 
selle. I can make it worth your while to be 
kind to me. Fine frocks from the Galeries 
Lafayette . . . Strings of pearls round your 
little white neck . . . The cinema, every night 
if you like . . . Nice little dinners in respecta- 
ble restaurants . . . Dance clubs where you 
meet the right sort . . . A wad of notes for 
that brother of yours until he gets well enough 
to take that job they offered him... All 

rs, and lots of love besides. I’m a great 
ver when I’m not working! Other girls could 
tell you so.” 

“Take one of the other girls,” she told him 
coldly. “I’m staying with Sacha.” 

He smiled at her and tried to put his arm 
about her waist, though she retreated into the 
doorway of Sacha’s room and said, “Hush!” 

“One day you’ll come to me,” he said calmly. 
“I see it in your eyes. It’s on the third floor 
front, next to the cinema in the Rue Mont- 
tartre. I shall be there after Monday. Wait- 
ing for you. Just pull the bell-cord twice and 
[iknow it’s you. After nineo’clock . . . And 
if you want anything to go on with, you can 
Say so now. Household expenses, eh? That 
sacred old concierge pressing for rent! The 
doctor who has to be paid on the nail! Oh, 
you’re very brave, Mademoiselle, but it’s a 
poor game, when love’s waiting for you and all 
the money you want!” 

He pulled out his pocketbook. It was stuffed 
with notes, and one of them was a thousand- 

inc note which he showed her. 

Any good to you?” he asked, carelessly. 

All the good in the world, for Sacha’s sake. 


; But she dared not take it. It was the price he 


Offered for her love. If she took it she would 
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have to go with him. She couldn’t take it for 
nothing. Life isn’t like that in Paris. 

She closed the door against him until he kept 
it open with his foot, laughing at her softly. 

“Pull the bell-rope twice,” he said. “Nine 
o’clock. After Monday. I'll keep this note 
for you. It might be useful.” 

Once she had liked him. She had liked the 
laughter in his eyes and his kindness to the 
blind man, and his good-natured service to 
Sacha in getting him that job at the cabaret. 
Now she was afraid of him. He tempted her, 
because of all the money he had—because 
she wanted it so desperately for Sacha... 

It was after that talk with the concierge who 
threatened to throw them out that she knew 
she would have to go to Adolphe Meunier and 
ask him for that thousand francs and pay the 
price of it by a little kindness and a few kisses 
and a woman’s comradeship. She would have 
to do it. It was for Sacha’s sake, whom she 
loved more than her own life. 


It was a little before nine o’clock that she 
stole away from Sacha, pretending that she had 
been invited to the cinema by a girl down- 
stairs. 

“You don’t mind my leaving you for once?” 
she asked. ‘You will go to sleep and be good?” 

She hoped he would not notice that her eyes 
were red after a fit of weeping in the other 
room. 

“T mind you leaving me,” he said with a 
smile, “because I shall feel lost without you. 
But I’m glad you’re going to that cinema. You 


, need a change from these two rooms and a sick 


man.” 
“Home about midnight,” she said cheerfully. 
“And I shall be angry if you stay awake.” 
“Give me a kiss before you go,” he asked 


: shyly, and when she leaned over him he put 


his weak arms about her and said, “Oh, my 
dear! How can I ever pay back? All your love! 
All your kindness!” 

She felt that his cheek was wet with tears. 

“My Sacha!” she said. “My own Sacha!” 

“When I get well,” he told her, “we mustn’t 
be brother and sister any longer. We must be 
husband and wife, my dear. It is time. I’m 
your lover, you know. Do you mind? Do 
you understand?” 

She understood, and there was a sharp pain 
. her heart. ‘My love!” she said. “My dear 
love!’ 

She slipped from his arms and hid her face 
from him lest he should see the grief in her 
eyes. She mustn’t be late for Adolphe Meunier. 
He was expecting her at nine o’clock. 

“Have a good time,” said Sacha. 

She kissed her hand to him and tried to say 
a laughing au revoir! But something choked in 
her throat and outside the door she leaned 
against the banisters and clasped her hands 
over her head with her face against the wall. 

But afterwards she went very quickly to 
the Rue Montmartre and wiped her eyes fur- 
tively and blinked the tears away. It wouldn’t 
do for her eyes to be wet or red when she saw 
Adolphe Meunier. He wouldn’t like to see her 
like that. He might regret having offered her 
that thousand francs. 

She found his room on the third floor front 
of that house in the Rue Montmartre, next to 
the cinema. There was no name outside, but 
she pulled the bell-rope twice and he opened the 
door, after calling out, “Who’s that?” and 
getting her answer. 

“T thought you would come!” he said cheer- 
fully. “It isan honor, Mademoiselle. It is the 
first time a lady has been to see me here. What 
do you think of my little box?” 

He meant his apartment, and certainly it was 
very different from the rooms in the Rue 
Danton. It had polished floors on which lay 
two or three rugs. There were silk window- 
curtains, and mirrors on the walls. In the 
center of his sitting-room was an oak table on 
which stood a silver bucket holding a bottle of 
champagne in ice. 

“Tt’s the apartment of a millionaire!” ex- 
claimed Vera. “You have come into a fortune, 
Monsieur?” 


“Not as much as all that,” he answered, as_ 


though pleased with this impression. “Sj 
apartments, but better than the Rue Danton, 
I admit. As an artist, of life I am not dis. 
satisfied with my advancement. Still, one day, 
I hope to do better than this. Up by the 
Etoile! The smart quarter . . . Let me help 
you off with that jacket.” 

He helped her off with that shabby little 
jacket, and as he did so, kissed her neck. She 
felt a shiver run through her body but did not 
rebuke him. It was part of the price she 
would have to pay—for Sacha’s sake. 

“T have some sandwiches,” he said, going to 
a small cupboard in the wall. “We'll havea 
little banquet together. A house-warming! 
I’m sure you won’t object to a glass of cham- 
pagne. Perhaps two! Not that filthy stuff of 
the cabaret brand. This is non-poisonous, 
Mademoiselle.” 

He had good manners, an easy way with him, 
a touch of shyness, in spite of his self-assurance, 
She watched him as he moved about the room 
getting those sandwiches and finding a cork. 
screw. His hands were thin and delicate. 
There was something perhaps a little 
with his clothes, cut too smartly, slightly too 
waisted, but he was a type which Vera could 
hardly place from her experience of life. 

He called himself an artist, but the artists she 
had seen in the Luxembourg Gardens were 
shabbier. He looked rather like some of the 
commercial travelers who came round to the 
drapery shop in which she had served, winking 
at the girls, rather flashy. But there was some- 
thing alert and resolute about his movements 
and the quick turn of his head and the litheness 
of his body. She noticed the quick turn of 
his head when somebody came up the stone 
stairs and seemed to stand for a moment out- 
side his door. He stood listening intently and 
then turned to open the champagne as the 
footsteps passed. 

“T don’t know my neighbors yet,’’ he re 
marked. : 

She nibbled one of his sandwiches and pre- 
tended to drink some of his champagne. She 
wondered how long it would be before he made 
love to her. But he chatted about trivial 
things very amiably and raised his glass to 
drink to Sacha’s health .. . 

It was an hour later before he began to make 
love to her. He by going to a drawer 
and pulling out the rope of sham pearls which 
he had shown her that night on the way to the 
cabaret. 

“You might care to have these beads,” he 
said. “I would like to see you wear them. 
Good imitation, eh?” 

“They look almost real!’’ exclaimed Vera, 
letting them fall over her fingers. ‘They are 
full of color.” 

“They’d . deceive an expert,” he agreed. 
“Put them on, my dear. I make you a gift of 
them. Everything I have is yours, if you like 
ie 


She hesitated to put on that string of beads.. 


It would be like a chain round her neck, bind- 
ing her to Adolphe Meunier. She fumbled at 
the clasp and spoke nervously. 

“Some other time. Sacha would be sur 
prised if I went back with them.” i 

“You could take them off when you go back 
—tomorrow,” he said. ‘Only don’t leave 
them lying about. People might think they 


were real! They might get you into trouble in” 


the Rue Danton. Wear them now. I want to 
see them round that little white neck.” 

She put them round her neck, but her fingers 
fumbled again at the clasp. 

“Allow me,” he said. As he came near to her 
she could see that there was a queer look in his 
eyes. A kind of excited animal look, which 
frightened her. She knew that the time had 
come when he was going to make love to her. 


But something happened to prevent it 


There were other footsteps on the stairs w 


seemed to stop outside his door. She saw that 


quick turn of his head again. He was listening 


“You seem nervous of your neighbors,” she 
remarked, glad of this respite. ce 
There wes a heavy thump at the door, and 


as helples: 
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she saw that the color of his face changed 


Sout va la?” : 

“Quores!’”” shouted a stern voice, and there 
was another heavy thud against the door. _ 

Adolphe Meunier was very quick in his 
movements. He opened the cupboard in the 
wall and in a second held something clasped 
tightly in his right hand. 

Vera stood up, and the pearl necklace fell to 
the floor at her feet. For some reason she had 
a sense of fear as though something dreadful 

ight happen. 
meat it?” she asked. 

“Tt is perhaps a little unpleasant,” he said, 
quite cool apparently, though his face had 

agrayish tone. “I’m sorry, Mademoiselle, 
your sake. But as an artist of life——” 

He touched an electric switch and plunged 
the room in darkness. “Be very quiet,” he 


In the darkness there Vera stood trembling. 
Such things happened in Russia. She had not 
ted them in Paris. She could hear 

he Meunier breathe rather jerkily. 

Suddenly the door was burst open with a 
rending smash and half-a dozen men seemed to 
fall inside the room. One of them did fall, after 
staggering against the oak table and sending 
the champagne in its silver bucket with a crash 
tothe floor. It happened after a sharp report 
and a flash of light where Adolphe Meunier 
was standing, before he went down in the dark- 
ness under a rush of men. 

Afterwards Vera remembered the picture she 
saw when the light was switched on again, 
though she tried to blot it out of her vision. 
The room was filled with agents de police—six 
oreight of them. Two were still on the body of 
Adolphe Meunier who lay on his back, hand- 
cuffed. One of the policemen had _ been 
wounded in the stomach, and was groaning 
feebly. Bits of glass gleamed on the polished 
boards where the bottles had smashed in a 
puddle of champagne, and among them lay the 
pearl necklace which Adolphe Meunier was 

ing to fasten round her neck when he was 
interrupted. 

Asergeant of police stooped and picked it up. 
. “Very nice too!” he remarked. “I must say 
our friend there was an artist. He knew the 
teal goods when he saw them.” 

He turned sharply to Vera. It was the first 
time anyone had taken notice of her. 

“We shall want your evidence. It may bea 
case of ‘Madame Guillotine’ for Mr. Adolphe 
Meunier—and he has only missed it once before 
bya hair’s breadth. No need to ask if you’re 
this man’s mistress. What’s your name?” 

“T live with Sacha,” said Vera. ‘In the Rue 
Danton. I’m nobody’s mistress. I belong to 
Song He’s very ill and I must go back to 


” 


She did not go back to him that night. 


Sacha felt lonely without her after she had 
gone that evening. He could not go to sleep, 
and felt restless when she had been gone an 
hour. Stronger too. He was thankful for that. 
His strength would soon come back to him. 
He owed his life to Vera. She had dragged 
him back from the dark valley of death. Soon 
he would be able to play again. It was a pity 
he had lost that job in the new restaurant up 
the Champs Elysées. The chance of his life- 
time! They would have found someone else 
by this time. Still he might get another place 
somewhere. 

From his bed he could see his fiddle lying on 
the shelf where he kept it. He had a great 
longing to play it again. It might pass the 
time while Vera was out. Back at midnight, 
she had said. 

But it seemed a mile away, that fiddle. He 
doubted whether he had strength to get out of 
bed and as far as that shelf. Still he might 
i He felt stronger—though very weak. 

urdly weak, when he flung the bedclothes 
back and put his feet on the floor. Ridiculously 
, when he stood up holding on to the bed- 

tail. If he once let go of that rail he would feel 
& helpless as a new-born babe. It was ten 


minutes before he dared to let go of the rail 
and moved towards a chair. 

Suddenly there was a ring at the bell, and he 
stood and listened. Surely it couldn’t be Vera 
back again so soon. Besides, she had her key. 

The bell rang again, more loudly, rather 
insistently. Who the devil was that? 

Sacha held on to the chair and moved it a 
little way towards the door. Then with an 
effort of will he let go of it and walked a pace 
or two—not so weak now, after all!—and 
opened the door. 

“Good evening,” said a friendly voice. 
“Glad to see you better, my friend.” 

It was the rather pleasant-looking man who 
had offered him that place in the orchestra up 
the Champs Elysées. The chance of his life- 
time, which he had missed! 

“Yes,” said Sacha, “I have been a little un- 
well. Now I am well again. In a week per- 
haps—— You will come in, no doubt. A 
glass of wine——” 

There was still a glass or two left in that 
bottle of Beaune which Vera had bought a day 
or two ago. 

The man smiled and shook his head. 

“No, no!” he said. “I was just passing up 
the Rue Danton. I came to tell you that you 
can still take that place in the orchestra, if you 
are well soon enough. There have been delays 
in opening the restaurant. The manager asked 
me to send you word.” 

“Tt is good of you,’’ said Sacha gravely. “A 
thousand thanks, Monsieur. I shall certainly 
be well in a few days.” 

He spoke in that grave, cold, courteous way 


which Vera called his “grand duke’’ style. But | 


beneath that shyness of his—for it was shyness 
—he was deeply stirred by joyous emotion. 
So he had not lost his chance! God had been 
good to him. All was right with the world. 
His dream would come true. His dream for 
Vera, his dream of success that she would share 
with him. 

“Au revoir et bonne chancel” said that friend 
at the door who was like a messenger of God 
in the Rue Danton. 

‘Mind the gap in the banisters,” said Sacha. 

He held the door open for a minute or two 
so that the light should shine downstairs. 

Then he went into his room and shut the 
door, and gave a strange cry of joy . . . It is 
curious what success as atonic! He felt 
stronger on his legs. He could walk about the 
room without a sense of faintness. He could 
even play a little on his violin. There would 
be great news for Vera when she came back 
from that cinema. Wonderful news! Perhaps 
he would keep it secret for a little while, until 
she guessed by his eyes that something won- 
derful had pened. There were still two 
hours to wait for her... 

Two hours, and then four, and then a night of 
terror, until the dawn came through the 
cracked window-panes with a pallid light which 
fell on the face of a boy—he was still only a 
boy—agonized, because of this abandonment 
by the girl he loved. She had left him, tired of 
a sick wretch. 

No, that was a devil’s thought. Something 
terrible had happened to her. She had been 
run over. She was dead. If she were dead he 
would die, too. God had mocked at him, 
offering him success, fame, wealth, and then 
killing Vera in the streets of Paris. Curse 
success! Curse fame and wealth! Vera! His 
little Vera! 

He wept, and cried like a wounded animal. 
He lay or the floor, writhing in his agony of 
soul. He dragged himself up on his knees and 
opened the door and shouted down the stairs, 
harshly, but in a voice so weak that nobody 
heard. Hecrawled back again, and lay huddled 
up by the chair in the middle of the room. 
A gp he was lying there when Vera came 

ck. 

She called to him, ‘Sacha! My love! My 
dearest love!” 

The police had not wanted her after her night 
in the cells. They were quite satisfied with 
their capture of Adolphe Meunier, that artist 
of life. God had not mocked. 
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there to summon doctors and nurses to other 
parts of the building. The thing kept belching 
strange, inarticulate noises. When it said, 
“Doctor Scrams is ploov woff urk,” I imagined 
it meant, “Send twelve more doctors to the 
operating-room. Everything has gone wrong.” 

Every time I heard a footstep in the hall I 
thought it was a white-robed messenger coming 
to tell me that I could give one of the nurses 
my wife’s hat and bag. She wouldn’t need 
them any more. And I had to fight this battle 
all-alone! 

* I was practically in a state of delirium when 
at eleven-fifteen they wheeled a white mass 
back into the room. In my befuddled state I 
gazed at the mummylike figure and asked, 
“Have they found King Tut’s brother?” I 
don’t know how long my unsettled condition 
lasted. When my brain cleared up, I was 
seated in a corner where I probably had been 
swept and a nurse was bending over me saying, 
“Everything is just fine.” 

I think it is cruelly unfair to give a wife a 
painless operation and let her husband do all 
the suffering. He should be given ether, too. 
The party is one-sided unless the anesthetist 
passes around the ether in the form of a loving- 
cup. 


uT my period of martyrdom had really only 
just begun. At six o’clock that night, 
when I was told that my wife had come out 
of the ether, I said to myself, “Well, old boy, 
here’s where you step into the picture and com- 
mand the, respect due a person of importance. 
There will be many important things to attend 
to and you must handle your end of the case 
with fine intelligent acumen.” I figured out in 
my mind the exact words of the opening speech 
I would make when I entered the sick-room. 

When I entered the sick-room, sure enough 
my wife was out of the ether. But she was also 
out of sympathy with any views I had to 
express regarding the latest achievement in the 
art of surgery. She gave me a forlorn look that 
seemed to indicate that I was using up space 
in the room that could be occupied more ad- 
vantageously by someone who was officially 
connected with the case. 

The nurse was doing a juggling act with 
gauze, queer-shaped bottles, pillows and ad- 
hesive and adjusting the bed with a small 
crank attached to the dashboard. The bed 
was really a mechanical marvel that could be 
changed alternately with a few turns of a crank 
into a steamer chair, a stretcher, a chaise 
longue, a flat-bottomed boat and a pool-table. 

The room was small, but it seemed to get 
smaller the longer I stood there. I finally said 
“Good-by” without getting any reply from 
either the patient or the nurse. As I slunk 
down the hall like a person who had just been 
blackballed in the lodge, who should I see com- 
ing my way but the doctor who performed the 
operation! At last I could get into the picture. 

I threw my shoulders back so he would not 
suspect the crushed state of my soul. But he 
walked right past me without the slightest sign 
of recognition. I called after him, “Hey, 
doctor, I’m the husband of the lady you just 
operated on.” As soon as the words were out 
of my mouth I felt they sounded strangely 
humorous like, “Who was the lady I seen you 
with?” or “I’m the guy that just came in,” or 
“It must have been two other fellows.” 

But I had no more to lose.. I was beyond 
insult by this time. I ran after the great man 
of science, grabbed him by the arm and said 
with forced nonchalance, “Well, doc, is she 
all right now? Is everything just as you 
expected?” 

He looked at me in an impersonal way and 
answered, “Well, I must admit it was even a 
surprise to an old-timer like myself. I hadn’t 
the slightest suspicion it was going to be twins. 
You are the father of two beautiful girls.” 

He started away and I gurgled, “But my 
wife was operated on for appendicitis!” 

He burst out laughing, the first sign of 
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emotion since he looked up my bank balance. 

“Pardon.me. You said you were the hus- 
band of the lady I just operated on. That was 
confusing. Now I remember your face. I 
have operated on seven other women since 
your wife was taken off the table.” 

Just imagine! He had them cleared off the 
table like a lot of dirty dishes to make way for 
the next course! And my wife was only an 
entrée in his surgical meal! 

However, I would not give up. I questioned 
him again and he said with a sign of impatience, 
“T have only a minute. But if you have a pen- 
cil and a piece of paper I will draw you a dia- 
gram of the whole condition as I found it.” 

He even made me furnish the pencil and 
paper. But I was satisfied because I was at 
least getting somewhere. ‘He quickly drew a 
sketch on the back of the envelop. To me it 
was a fine map of a new: real estate develop- 
ment. When he had finished his work of art 
he explained it in terms that sounded some- 
thing like this: 

“Your wife really had a remarkable condi- 
tion, The magoozlum valves were all crowded 
around the appendix, causing adhesions which 
affected the screeves duct and completely shut 
off the woff. This pressed up against the im- 
mik gland and twisted the gadget around forty- 
five degrees, filling the goofle with carbon and 
causing a slight infection of the yonkle. It 
was a clear case of ovis poli.” 

“But doctor,” I said, wondering whether 
he intended having the drawing framed at my 
expense, “what is that round thing with the 
mark on it that makes it look like the number 
six ball?” 

“Oh, don’t bother about that,” he answered, 
“T took that out.” 

“And what is that oblong thing with the 
bay window in it?” 

“T took that out, too.” 

‘And how about that barn over there and 
that bunker here, and that hedge there and all 
those artichokes lined up in the corner?” 

“T thought I might as well take those out, 
too, as long as I was at it.” 

From what I could gather he hadn’t over- 
looked a thing. He was simply a cutting fool 
and there was I with a hollow wife on my hands. 
On stormy nights the wind would whistle 
through her with a sad, sad moan, and the 
children would think she was haunted. To put 
it mildly, my domestic outlook was compar- 
atively empty. 

The nurse told me not to bring flowers for a 
few days, but she did say I could bring a soft 
pillow from the house, and the radio and a 
dozen grapefruit and a few bottles of Castoria 
and some alcohol and a folding card-table and 
eight or ten other minor things. For several 
days when people saw me walking along the 
street they thought I was a pack-mule that 
had strayed from the desert. 

And all the time I was dying to bring flowers. 
There seemed to me to be a touch of romance 
hidden somewhere beneath this strangely con- 
fusing affair, and I craved to express it with 
something beautiful and fragrant and sweet. 

When I finally did select a box of roses with 
the utmost care and carried them triumphantly 
into the sick-room, I found that all of my wife’s 
friends had beaten me to it. The room was 
filled with candy hats loaded with gardenias. 
Vases longer than golf bags were bursting 
with American beauties, and carnations oozed 
out of fancy urns and bowls. My two dollars’ 
worth of flowers looked like the parsley you 
push off the plate after the chops are served. 

I was to endure still more mental anguish. 
When visitors were allowed I sank deeper into 
the realm of unimportance. I would dash up to 
the hospital full of good news about the chil- 
dren, myself and my work, only to find the 
room crowded with women talking about their 
own operations. : 

There was not a woman who called on my 
wife who did not have the same thing—only 
worse. She was on the operating-table for an 


hour ard a half and all the others were on the 
table for two hours and up. She came out of 
the ether about six hours after the operation 
and all the others were under it for a week, 
The doctor said her case was unusual, but each 
of the female visitors had a case that was yp. 
heard-of in the annals of surgery. Each said 
her case was really a miracle. 

One friend dug up an operation she had 
twenty years ago and displayed a remarkable 
memory for details. She told about her last 
words before going under the ether and the 
color of the doctor’s eyes, and listed 
pain she had in all its thrilling details. She 
even described the paper on the wall of the 
operating-room. The way she hung on to that 
ancient operation was actually pathetic. It 
seemed to be her only friend. 

And if the doctors only could hear the way 
their ex-patients praised them they would 
blush with embarrassment. Every one had the 
finest doctor in the world. So gentle, so smart, 
so skilful, so wonderful—and so fair when it 
came to the bill! 

Of course, there was a slight infection in the 
wound that kept one of the girls in bed fora 
few extra months; and another had to have her 
operation done over again because the doctor 
dropped dead right in tke middle of his work; 
and stil] another’s husband had to hire six 
lawyers to fight the doctor’s bill; and one more 
discovered six years later that the doctor didn't 
operate at all. He simply put her under the 
ether and collected his money. From her 
rambling conversation, it wes safe to conclude 
that she was telling the truth. She was still 
under the ether. 

I have figured out a list of unanswerable 
boasts in connection with my wife’s oper 
ation. Of course, they are not true. But why 
ccnsider veracity when we get together and try 
to outdo one another? I consider the follow- 
ing items almost impossible to top for con- 
versational purposes: 


Y WIFE was on the operating-table three 

days. She was operated upon on the 

Fourth of July and did not come out of the 
ether till Christmas. 

Her case was the only one in which the bg 
toe on her left foot pierced her appendii, 
causing acute inflammation of the ear-drum. 

When her case was reported at the ut: 
versities in Germany a whole shipload of 
eminent surgeons came over here to get first- 
hand information. 

Sixty-three books have been written about 
her case. 

She had the two best nurses in the world. 
They were so devoted neither of them took 4 
wink of sleep during the whole six months she 
was under the ether. 

She got more flowers than any patient in the 
hospital in sixty-eight years. Four florists 
became millionaires during the first week of her 
convalescence alone. 

She had the best room in the hospital. In 
fact, they built a special wing for her and 
ordered sunshine day and night. 

Her doctor was the greatest specialist in the 
wor'd, in all forty-seven different things for 
which : he was operated on. 

He was so pleased to have my wife fora 

atient he not only didn’t charge me a cent, 
but he sent me a check for $4000, two cars 
and a season pass to the operating-room. _ 

I will not tell the actual truth about the final 
bill when it actually came. It is too harrowing. 
My wife had not been home from the hospital 
for more than five minutes when the letter- 
man arrived with the bill. I had just enough 
strength left to stagger to the writing-desk and 
make out a check. Then I fell into a swoon 
from which I did not recover until I heard 
familiar voice near me, saying, “It looks pretty 
bad. Guess we’ll have to operate.” 

That brought me out of it. I would have n0 


more to do with operations if I had to die to 


prevent it. 
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tiny safety-chain set with specks of alternating 
diamonds and emeralds, emphasizing its value. 

“Pyt it back for me, Stopes,” she said, with 

ing that for her, at least, amounted to 
the frenzy of closing her narrow fingers about 
his coat sleeve. 

Incredibly, then, he was right! The anger 
he could sometimes feel towards her, intensified 
beyond anything he had ever known, came 
over him in a flash of colored lightning. Be- 

as if to shut out sight of her, he had 

Sed his eyes and, without volition of which 
he was conscious, crash went the palm of his 
hand against her cheek. 

When. he tore his eyelids apart again, there 
she stood unwavering before him, with the 
faint replica of his fingers in a tinge against 
her cheeks. But his revulsion endured. Why, 
she was just any little stenographer, only 
minus any of the decencies that made most of 
them nice people. She was infinitely less than 
just any stenographer. 

‘She was not only of their usual clay, but 
minus their caliber. Dozens of thousands, 
superior to her, took dictation in sky-scraper 

ves, and misspelled “‘receipt”’ and “‘occasion”’ 
isappoint” and kept a towel and a cake 
ed soap and a box of breath pastiles 
e drawers of their typewriting desks. 

, she was not by a long shot just any little 
ten her with a pale face and a narrow 
ly, a desk-stoop and the shallow herd- 
es of the dozens of thousands of them 
eeped out “Dear Sirs” and “Yours 

s” for fifteen dollars a week. She was a 
hie: A thief, who a few years back, on that 
ay when they had stood together on the 
siral staircase in the office-furniture salesroom, 
confessed also to being a—— 
well, well, what business was it of his? 
The world was filled with such. Damnation, 
let her mother face the music! Why he? 
Her mother or her sister Genevieve was as 

yable as he of coping with viciousness. 











And yet, even with his palm stinging and the 
sick feeling of reaction setting in, Stopes knew 
that once again, secretly and furtively, it 
would be he who would somehow bear the 
lonely brunt. 

The narrow ivory girl before him, in the iris- 
blue blouse with its neck-line cut medieval 
fashion in a straight line from shoulder to 
shoulder, was not just any little stenographer. 
Atleast not to Stopes. Never could be. She 
was more! 


AMMIT, a man could be honest with his 

miserable self! She was the soul and the 
meaning of life, in a world that was almost un- 
bearably exciting because she lived in it. She 
tipped his days with flame. She ran along his 
consciousness as if it were a wick being chewed 
by that flame. 

“Tt must have been somebody outside of 
myself did it, Stopes. I’m not quite clear 
about it all. I never took anything in my life 
before. Or wanted to.” 

“You're sick,” he said. “Or crazy.” 

“T hate the darn thing,” she said, and looked 
athim with the clarity of her face undefiled. 

“I know you do,” he said. “That’s what 
makes you a—a—devil-on-wheels.” And then 

tuse of a sense of impotence that was too 
ing to be borne, he took her by her 
flimsy shoulders and began shaking her. 
“You're just bad. I could do something ter- 
to you. I could break your legs or twist 
— or—— Oh, I don’t know.” 
, Stopes, put it back for me.” 
« 
Back where?” 

“Tn stock. I'll tell you how.” 

“Put it back yourself or take the conse- 
quences.” 


‘Tm being watched.” 
“Bah!” 


“There’s a detective.” 
“You're lying.” 


“Well, then, it’s not me he’s watching. 


That’s the terrible part. It’s a fellow named 
Harry Simon. A Jewish fellow. He’s got a 
wife. There are babies, too.” 

“You devil.” 

“T couldn’t stand Harry getting into 
trouble for what I’ve done. It’ll ruin him. 
T’ll have to confess, Stopes, if you don’t put 
it back in stock for me. And then——” 

And then ... She had him there. The 
simultaneous desire to twist her arms and to 
stand between her and a world not precious 
enough to comprehend the tangled gold wires of 
her nerves, made him coarse. 

‘You’d better have been born dead, Mara- 
vene,” he said, slowly trying to force himself, 
as he had done for years now, to see her as 
she must appear to the world that milled 
casually about her during a business day. 
Bah! a second-rate stenographer who hung 
her hat on a peg six days a week, took her 
dictation in pothooks and hurried home to the 
commonplace pleasures of her middle-class 
existence and possibly to a middle-class court- 
ship. There were half a dozen such in his 
office. He scarcely knew them by face. 

And yet Stopes realized that he lied to him- 
self. It was his way of preparing himself to 
be denied. There was a quality about Mara- 
vene that might not be easily discernible. 

Now Genevieve was just any little stenogra- 
pher. Nice girl, Genevieve. Comprehensible, 
regular girl with a genius for making corned 
beef hash. But this one here before him now, 
with the stolen bauble on the chair between 
them... 

Good Lord, was this the way men were sup- 
posed to be caught in the toils of lustrous 
women? That was what they were usually 
called. The toils. You never heard much 
about the toils of anything else. The toils of 
women. Was this attraction, which he had 
been secretly fighting during the years when 
Maravene was attaining her maturity, one of 
those unhealthy and persistent infatuations 
that can carry men down? 

Why, as she stood before him, smeared with 
the memory of a four-year-old soiled affair, 
and now daubed with the unspeakable act of 
theft, was she not despicable to him? It 
seemed to him that he put actual physical effort 
into trying to despise her. 

“T know just how you feel, Stopes,” she said, 
taking up the pin; “it is asking a lot.” 

Not a wile to her. Not the ordinary wile of 
a tear or a repercussion from the hard thing he 
had just said to her. ‘‘You’d better have been 
born dead.” She had never as a child cried for 
what she wanted. 

“Well, well, what is it I am expected to do? 
Creep in by night for the purpose of putting 
back stolen goods and possibly being caught 
red-handed, like any common thief.” 

“Tt’s simple, Stopes.. Do it for me. Other- 
wise I’ll confess tomorrow. I can’t stand their 
shadowing Harry.” : 

That was true. Anything hurt was anathema 
to her. Everyone in the household had grown 
accustomed to shielding Maravene, who could 
pull fly wings, from the sight of anything 
wounded. 

How sweet she was, how drenched with a 
quality of mercy when she said that. And 
she meant it. Suddenly the situation with all 
its alarming ramifications rushed over Stopes. 

“That breastpin must be expensive.” 

“Our price-list is two thousand five hundred.” 

“What in heaven’s name possessed you?” 

“JT don’t know. Mother is always looking at 
pins like that in show-windows.” 

Bosh. Cheap sob-stuff! And yet he knew 
that it must have been something as inchoate 
as that which prompted the taking. Mrs. 
Tutwiler set great store by a star-shaped 
pendant with a pearl in its center from which 
hung a small, blue-enameled watch. She was 
a great one for bangles and he could not recall 
ever having seen her without two little gold 
tassels that hung from a brooch she wore at her 
throat. 
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“T happened to be in the showroom, Stopes, 
when I took it. I think it is the first time I’d 
ever been in there. My boss sent for me to take 
dictation from a customer.” 

Her boss! Bah, just any stenographer! 

“T daren’t put it back myself, Stopes; if you 
could come to look at brooches—they’re not 
particular like some firms about retail custom- 
ers. You won’t need acard. They'll show 
you the stock. You could slip it back onto a 
tray.” 

“You mean—— I am to go into that sales- 
room with stolen goods in my pockets that de- 
tectives are out for?” 

“Tt’s the only way. All you have to do when 
you have a tray or two of the brooches before 
you, is to slip this one in. They will put them 
away after you’ve gone. It will seem as if this 
one must have been caught in the velvet of one 
of the cases. Or that two were stuck together. 
Or even, Stopes, if they should suspect that it 
has been put back, they will never dream it 
was not someone from the inside. And they’ll 
have no proof. Against Harry, or me, or any- 

y. Tl see to it that you come at a time 
when Harry is out to lunch, and one of the 
bosses himself will have to wait on you! Harry 
mustn’t get blamed, Stopes.” 

He looked at her, sick with the knowledge of 
so-be-it. 


ND so it was. Looking back, after the in- 
describable ordeal of leaving that brooch 
lying on the trayful of them spread before him 
in the salesroom of the jewelry firm that em- 
ployed Maravene, it seemed to Stopes that his 
clammy faltering hand and his pallor must 
have betrayed him. 

How otherwise than clammy with self-dis- 
taste, and no small sense of fear, could the 
business man Stopes, who had by then suc- 
ceeded old Mr. Clark as vice-president of the 
large and well-established firm of which he was 
eventually to become head, have approached 
the sneaking réle? 

There had been important conferences the 
forenoon of his visit to the jewelry concern, 
with the largest firm of roller-top desk manu- 
facturers in Grand Rapids. Afterwards, Stopes 
had plunged a nervous hand into the pocket of 
his conservative business man’s gray sack coat, 
for ‘the feel of the bauble there in its tissue, 
clapped on his hat and rushed into the turmoil 
of Nassau Street, working his way rapidly to 
Maiden Lane in order to arrive there at the 
hour when the salesman Harry would be out 
to luncheon. 

Anger mingled with his sense of degradation. 
Self-anger. Stopes, whose cautious integrity 
and inviolate methods had carried him far in 
business, was not the man for this mis- 
sion. 

And yet he carried it off in a manner to 
excite neither comment nor suspicion. 

The brooch, it was later decided in the 
offices of the jewelry firm, must have adhered 
to the underside of one of the velvet cases. 
The rather high improbability of that, con- 
sidering the amount of searching that had been 
done, went down before the evidence of the 
brooch in hand. 

Walking out of these offices, drenched with 
a perspiration that made his underclothing 
crawl along his back in warm damp ridges, the 
sight of the faint silhouette of Maravene 
through a ground-glass door, bent beatific at 
her typewriter, filled him with horror of him- 
self. Not because of the incredibly equivocal 
position of Owen Stopes as he walked out of 
that office, but because the very frosted glass 
that bore her image became precious. 

And as if this situation and the dangerous 
and compromising position were not sufficient 
unto themselves, there occurred in the elevator 
going down from the jewelry firm an en- 
counter between Stopes and a young fellow 
named Ridgely Clark, that ironically and inno- 
cently enough was to swerve their two destinies, 
to say nothing of that of the lambent figure 
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THIS EYE SILHOUETTE 
AWAKENS 
GLAMOROUS BEAUTY 


In a dainty, silvery compact, wafer-thin, is 
houette and i: ly makes the eyes seem 
larger, more expressive and utterly allur- 
ing. It is the precious gift of Cream Wins: 
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It’s the whispered word of fashion that 
eyes,to look their loveliest, must be framed 
in this new “Eye Silhouette”. ... the pre- 
cious gift of Winx. 

What magic! A deft flick. A light caress 
. » « » and eyes are lovelier, seemingly 
larger and more expressive. By framing 
them in a soft shadowy fringe of luxuriant 
lashes, Winx, the cake or cream, brings 
to the eyes such enchanting beauty.... 
make it yours. 

There’s no hint of artificiality. Winx 
adorns the eyes naturally. It is safe, harm- 
less, and so easy to apply. Today, obtain 
Winx, (cake or cream) from your favorite 
shop. 75c complete. Ross Company, 243 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


WINX 











Gives Perfect 
If your feet ache, pain, smart or burn— 
massage them with Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Balm, and in a few minutes. you will get 
such absolute relief that you can a. 
golf or dance hours longer with perfect 
comfort. 

Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm is a soothing, 
cooling, healing cream of remarkable 
curative and pain-allaying virtues. It 
stimulates the skin, casts off impurities, 
keeps the muscles and tissues healthily 
energetic. Relieves corns, callouses 
and bunions. Reduces swollen feet and 
ankles. Dispels foot odors. Buy a jar 
today. At all drug, shoe and dept. 
stores, 35c and 75c. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 
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upstairs with her silhouette reflected preciously 
in. the ground glass of the office door. 

The Clark boys, Ridgely and Lorenz, were 
sons’ of the late old Ridgely Clark, Senior, into 
whose place Stopes had stepped, following his 
death. -Both the Clark boys,- due to in- 
different health and still more indifferent en- 
thusiasm, had passed by their opportunities to 
succession. - There was considerable talk that 


the size of the old man Clark’s fortune had 


been largely.a myth and that of it which was 
not, had been dissipated by his sons, following 
their inheritance. 

Be that as it may, the young Clark who en- 
countered Stopes in the elevator still gave evi- 
dence of the slim effete elegance which a grim 
= ony tas old father had detested in both 


The result of this chance encounter was a 
visit, one Sunday morning, of Ridgely Clark to 
the rooms of Stopes, who had in his possession 
a certain photograph of-his late father which 
an executor of the estate was anxious to lay 
hands on. 

It was on the occasion of this visit that 
Ridgely Clark and Maravene Tutwiler met for 
the first time, introduced by Stopes, as she was 
standing in the lower hall buttoning her gloves 
and the men were leaving the house together. 

They walked, the three, as far as the nearest 
subway hood. There was talk of a casual sort 
and very little of that. So little in fact and 
so little memorable that for the life of him, 
rack his tortured brain as he would, it was im- 
possible for Stopes to conceive how, in that 
tiny interlude between the house and the sub- 
way station, these two had managed the magic 
telepathy of arranging another meeting. 

And what another meeting! There was little 
time for Stopes to brace himself for what he 
always must have known would sooner or later, 
unless his courage or the gods interceded, de- 


scend devastatingly and shiver the very rivets | 


of his being. 

The Tuesday following the Sunday of the 
chance encounter in the Tutwiler hallway, 
while Stopes and Genevieve and Mrs. Tutwiler 
were having their usual weekly dinner of the 
corned beef hash at which Genevieve was 
past master, Clark and Maravene, who had 
met after business hours, were sitting in a chop- 
house off Cedar Street, becoming engaged. 

Stopes, to whom the incongruity of circum- 
stances was always dramatic, afterwards let 
such thoughts as these flagellate him: 

While we were eating corned beef hash— 
drat Genevieve’s incessant chatter—Clark, 
toothpick of a ne’er-do-well fellow if ever there 
was one, was sitting in a restaurant off Cedar 
Street inheriting the earth. 

Confound it, why the earth? Why not an 
unscrupulous little—— Bah, of what good 
this despicable self-deception! Clark was in- 
heriting Maravene. He was inheriting the 
earth. Clark, of all people! 

Why, the old gentleman, his father, had as 
much as told Stopes, on more than one occa- 
sion, that he had borne two crosses in his life- 
time. His twosons. He had never, in his bit- 
ter pride, admitted as much to anyone besides 
Stopes, whom he admired; whom he often 
regarded with frustrated eyes that hankered 
for what Stopes might have been to him as son, 

To think of it! To think of it! In the 
watches of sleepless night after sleepless night, 
the tormenting irony of what had happened 
would sweep over and drench him in misery. 

Ridgely Clark! Both the Clark boys had 
failed miserably in the business. They had 
neither stamina, ability, nor much health. 
They were frail and with a tubercular threat 
inherited from the mother. Lorenz, in fact, 
had once been obliged to live for six months 
in the high altitudes of Colorado. During their 
brief and inconsequential apprenticeship in 
the business, they had been tolerated only for 
the sake of the old gentleman. 

Who—who was Ridgely Clark thus to in- 
herit the earth? Who? cried Stopes to himself 
in the bitterness of these nights. What did he 
know about Maravene? What did anyone know 
about Maravene, except Stopes. 








On that thought, Stopes had once raised hix 
head from his hot pillow and grinned in th 
dark. Maravene, sleeping in an adioj 
room under the very roof with him, hoy 
strangely she was in his power! 

Before Maravene had come to him with tlk 
telling of her love for Ridgely and of his lon 
for her, Stopes, who had sensed it with his pain 
from almost the very start, had known thi 
eventually she must come to him. First, 

Literally, indeed, she was in his power 
because Ridgely was not the man to span with 
his understanding the story which Stopes haj 
endured hearing that day on the spiral sta. 
case. Neither would he hold up under th 
knowledge of the mission that had tak 
Stopes into the building on Nassau Street the 
noonday of their encounter in the elevator, 

His standards were the careful ones tht 
divided women into ninety-nine and om 
Indiscretions and his wife. How like a pak 
moon Maravene must have risen over th 
heated years of Ridgely’s follies. Stopes had 
worked out in his own mind the machinations 
of a mind like Ridgely’s. Maravene was, 
careful madness to Ridgely. Wives were mak 
of her demureness, but seldom tipped with he 
flame. She was not only desirable to Ridgely, 
~ = Peon orgs tsa as a wife. 

e thought made Stopes toss and toss in 
his bed. But how little Ridgely knew; hoy 
little he understood, silly fellow, that this gil 
was subtle flame that would chew along hima 
if he were so much wick. Simultaneously, se 
would madden him with her desirability ani 
with her perverseness. No one could handk 
her but Stopes. No one could make a woman 
of her but Stopes. His blood beat about in tu: 
moil against his ears. 

For days before Maravene came to him,» 
come she must, Stopes lay throughout log 
nights, tossing, sometimes even moaning whe 
his face was pressed into the pillow. 

She came, and it must be said for her tht 
she came innocent of her réle in the emotioml 
turmoil that raged behind his four-comered 
face; a face that arrested the glance and magne 
tized, even while it repelled. She came, pe 
haps fearfully, but as always without wile. 

“Ridgely wants to marry me, Stopes.” 

Braced as he was for what was about to de 
scend upon him, her words set up such a clatter 
within him, that he felt as if coals were cht 
tering down a long chute into his brain. {i 
— wants to marry Maravene. So. & 


If she detected the flash of something evil 
in his eye, the flash of his sense of power to 
snatch her happiness from her, not a rippled 











that apprehension crossed her pallor. 

As for Stopes, he never really had visualized 
beyond this moment, except with the consoling 
thought that he could, if he would, save him- 
self from losing her to another. That he coull 
really permit her marriage to Ridgely to tak 
place had been just as inconceivable as tk 
fact that he was letting it happen now. _ 

“T’m going to be a good girl, Stopes. Jut 
as good as Ridgely thinks Iam. As good as! 
must be, to deserve him.” 

Who could have stated her particular ca 
more subtly! Her way of pleading his silent, 
in a matter of gravest jeopardy to her, wast 
command it in a softly declarative sentent 
Either he, Stopes, must rise now and cra 
down the structure of her happiness with tii 
much-vaunted power that was his, or acquiest 
in the key of her subtlety. 

Numb with the sense of his impotence a 
crossing her was concerned, he did less t 
either. He began to protect her from thet 
worthiness of Ridgely. ' 

“Ridgely is a sickly fellow, Maravene.” 

“T love him.” i 

“He must have gone through most of his 
heritance by now.” 

“T love him.” 

“Ridgely has been something of a bad @& 
Maravene.” 

“T don’t believe all that,” she said. 
anyway, if it is true, all that was before # 
had me.” 
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She was going to marry him, then, to reform 
him! Bah, she was just any woman in love, 
i me with an access of maternal instinct. 
She could nag at her mother and Genevieve, 
and now she would nag at a husband. Good 
-iddance, cried Stopes to himself, and tried to 
; down a desire of years, to bend her head 
ie rd and cover her face and her cool 

+ throat with kisses. ; 
“Have you thought of income and Ridgely’s 
ts and the possibility of children and 

what it all means?” 

“J have thought of everything and nothing 
jsinsurmountable. I love him.” 

Lived there a man so blessed as this tooth- 
pick of a fellow who was too tall, too lean, and 
wore his inconsequential blond mustache 

i like a tiny hedge? Lived there a man 
50 ? Or was he cursed? A wick which 
was to be teased by the flame of this ceaseless 

wing little Maravene. How she could 
gnaw. At one’s peace of mind. At one’s peace 


of spirit. 
ie xan who married her would be cursed 
and blessed simultaneously. And who was 
Ridgely thus to be blessed? Who was Ridgely 
to be blessed even with the curse of her? 
“Ridgely is only a little boy at heart, Stopes. 
It would kill me ever to do a thing that would 


hurt : 

It would kill Maravene to hurt Ridgely. 
It would kill Stopes to hurt Maravene. It 
made one feel a little crazy. This is the house 
that Jack built... 

“Well, now,”’ he said, in the high false voice 
of a horrid old Poll-parrot, “it would never do 
to kill you and hurt your little boy. Now, 
wouldn’t that be just awful! Guess that settles 
that. You’ve got to have your little boy.” 
'“Oh, Stopes!” she said softly, in the key of 
being ashamed for him: 

Queer that he should have chosen to give, 
inthis horrid, rather dreadful vein of mockery, 
a promise that had its roots in decency. 


It can scarcely be said that one single aspect 
of the marriage of Maravene and Ridgely— 
and there was no aspect of it that he was not 
to know—came as a surprise to Stopes. Ex- 
cept perhaps the element of his surprise that 
his wisdom before the event could have been 
0 impeccable. ‘ 

The marriage took place in Mrs. Tutwiler’s 
small front parlor, which contained a three- 
piece set of unused-looking marquetry furni- 
ture, a false fireplace filled with dried lotus 
flowers, and framed photographs of both girls, 
on an upright piano. 

There were eleven guests, water-ice, lady- 
fingers and claret punch. The bride and 
groom, who had found a small furnished apart- 
tent on Ninety-sixth Street, departed first for 
a weekend at a pretentious hotel in Delaware 

p. Mrs. Tutwiler cried onto the glass 
of her husband’s framed photograph and 
Genevieve, in an old-rose dress, kept the stiff 
upper lip of a less attractive sister at the 
Marriage of a fairer one. 

A Mrs. Thomson, sister-in-law of the late 
Mr. Tutwiler, tossed a cup of rice down the 
stairs after the young pair. Lorenz got rather 
tipsy by supplementing his claret punch from 
his hip pocket, and was taken home by his 


“brother’s best man, Guy Fitch, a wealthy 


fellow whose father had made a fortune 


Jna nationally known orange drink. 


Beginning with the rather unstereotyped 


_ Procedure of the groom, who had forgotten his 


Wallet, borrowing twenty dollars from Stopes 

‘® pay the clergyman, it became thereafter 

4S stereotyped a wedding as ever took place in 

neat parlor of a respectable widow whose 

ter was accomplishing the welcome mir- 

€ of marrying out of stenography onto a 
social plane above her own. 


_, The Clark boys might be said to have barged 
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Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at home. All part 
time. ‘ascinating work. Nothing to sell. We teach you at} | 
ho: Furnish all tools and materials. AST EEAET 





Among those 
presents 


RIGHT up in the front rank 
of things to give for Christ- 
mas put Eveready Flash- 
lights. Not only because 
that’s one of the easiest and 
most successful ways out of 
the Christmas-gift dilemma, 
but because it’s the sensible 
thing to do. 

Everybody, from six to 
sixty, wants a genuine Ever- 
eady. Not just “a flashlight,” 
but a genuine Eveready. Yes, 
it’s important to insist on 
this point. Genuine Ever- 
eadys have ALL the newest 
and best features. There are 
models and types for every 
possible purpose. 

This year, brighten the 
lives of all to whom you give. 
Start them right with the 
flashlight habit, that national 
movement to save skinned 
shins, banged heads and 
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—to clear and soften your skin 
as jar creams never have! 


A truly unique creme—rose pink and almond scented. Con- 
tains imported cosmetic oils; also, beautifiers not obtain- 
able in jar creams. Concentrated, then compressed into a 
dainty cake. Melts on skin as you softly smooth it on 
from pretty oval container. Cleanses, clears, whitens and 
softens skin—reduces pores, feeds tissues, without growing 
hair. A marvelous powder base, blends powder and rouge 
perfectly, prevents spottiness. Guaranteed safe, pure. All 
Stores. New oval container or original cake form, 60c. 


~Send for the charming 
little packet of SEM- 
q@ PRAY beautifiers con- 
( taining seven-day supply 
) of SEM-PRAY creme, 
re enerous trial package of 

SEM-PRAY Powder and 
liberal supply of SEM- 
PRAY Rouge. Just clip 
and mail coupon below. 








+ Sem-Pray 


Pibe Secret of a Skin thats, Altoays Young” 
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into their inheritance, but scarcely through it. 
owned jointly a mauve speed-roadster, 
special body and rumble seat. Mara- 


: , Mme. ‘ 
ripped clothes. Give them SEM-PRAY Salons, | fovea oom 
the world’s best portable Pitese seed the gencroes Today trial Dacket of SEM-PRAY 

i - —a - ; d C 5 ° ace Powder and § - 
_Vene’s ring was a star sapphire supposed to ie . Pore — Ever PRAY Rouge. "T enclose ten cents for packing and mailing. 
Match her eyes, and the small furnished apart- y anaes (Advertisement) | N8MO --------secceeceecceseecceeeseeesesserees 
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~a MILK BATH 


for your skin in this NewCream 


It’s yours, FREE—a real Milk Bath in a face cream. 
For Zanadu Milk Bath Cream is permeated with the 
elements of rich milk. Each application suffuses 
the cells of your skin with nature’s essence of glowing 
health. Use the coupon — yon Seed dealer’s name— 
and you will receive your FREE 8-day tube at 


once. 
Clip the coupon now. c— drug and de; 
ment stores se carry Zanadu Milk Base Toiletries.) 


UALS AIDY 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.C. 
Please send me, absolutely free, your 
8-day tube of Zanadu Milk Bath Cream 





Name 

St. & No. 

City & State 

Dealer’s Name 

Dealer’s Address _Ci2 
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them a margin of income to live on, while the 
brothers were casting about for a business 
connection. 

The incident of the twenty dollars to pay 
the clergyman caused Stopes to smile on what 
might be said to be the wrong side of his mouth. 
As it happened, Ridgely repaid the twenty 
dollars one Sunday evening a few weeks after 
the marriage, when the bride and groom were 
having Sunday-night supper at the Tutwilers’. 

But it appealed so to Stopes’ sense of irony 
that he folded the bill away and kept it locked 
in a drawer along with some canceled insurance 
policies. Stopes had paid literally and figura- 
tively for that marriage. And he was to con- 
tinue to pay and pay. 

Because almost from the start the young 
Ridgely Clarks were in bad waters. All within 
the first year, Maravene’s premature baby was 
born dead, in a sky-writing advertising enter- 
prise the brothers lost a larger sum than either 
of them would admit, Lorenz went down with a 
cold that bordered on pneumonia and after 
the still-birth of Maravene’s child, the Ridgely 
Clarks moved to a small apartment hotel where 
Maravene, as she regained her strength, might 
be free of the responsibilities of housekeeping. 

It was along about this time that the paying 
and paying began. With what was left after the 
venture into sky-writing, the Clark brothers, 
inspired no doubt by the success of the Fitch 
Orangeola enterprises, invested in a small chain 
of street stands selling a pineapple drink called 
Pinola. Guy Fitch’s father was a conspicuous 
example of a man who had started small and 
whose system of soft-drink stands ultimately 
had netted millions. The Clark boys started 
with four of the Pinola stands, and six months 
before they would admit it, the fact of failure 
had become obvious to everyone except per- 
haps Maravene. 


Well might Stopes ask himself again and 


again, lived there a man so blessed as this tooth- 
pick of a fellow, Ridgely Clark! 

With her face blocked into plane surfaces of 
the pallor of distaste for her mission, Mara- 
vene called on Stopes one morning at his office 
for the first loan. 

Their capital was temporarily tied up in the 
Pinola enterprise. Profits were sure but slow. 
Ultimate success was certain, but the idea of 
confiding in Mrs. Tutwiler, who was pretty 
certain to have crying spells from worry, and 
of returning to the pettifogging atmosphere of 
her mother’s house during this brief period of 
financial stress, was distasteful to both Ridgely 
and herself. Would Stopes oblige with five 
hundred? There was some of the Pinola stock 
for security. 

Pinola stock for security! Stopes could have 
laughed as she stood there in the torment over 
money matters that was to hold her in its grip 
from the very first months of her marriage; 
could have laughed as he went through the ges- 
ture of accepting the handsomely engraved 
papers. The Clark boys, futile fellows, were 
riding for another fall. 

It was well known down at the office-furni- 
ture concern, where they had tried to raise 
collateral, that the soft-drink venture, feebly 
managed, had lost ground from the start. 
It was months before this realization of failure 
was to dawn upon Maravene. 

It came by the time she was in Stopes’ debt 
for something like eleven hundred dollars, 
and Ridgely, who had not been without enter- 
prise, came down with septic sore throat. 

How debonair she was in her explanations to 
Stopes. All Ridgely needed was a little more 
coarse-grained stuff in him to enable him to 
cope with the average American business man. 
All the boys needed was time and more capital. 
The Fitch enterprise had not started on a shoe- 
string, don’t let anyone deceive you on that. 
All the boys needed was time and a little en- 
couragement. 

Ridgely had the making of a successful busi- 
ness man in him and Maravene intended to see 
that he got his chance. With due respect to 
old Mr. Clark, he never had understood his 
highly strung boys. 

Just you wait! The Clarks were going to 


ride around in high-powered motor-cars 
the kind Ridgely and Lorenz had been used t¢ 
Mrs. Tutwiler, who loved gewgaws, was going to 
wear diamond ones and Genevieve was going tp 
thumb her nose at the Brooklyn vaccine 
and study interior decorating as she had always 
yearned to do. 

Standing before Stopes, in what must haye 
been excoriating humiliation, her high-handed 
little air of indomitability never deserted her 
Ridgely would have come himself this time, 
but it only seemed natural that she should haye 
volunteered. Old friend of the f 
Stopes—known him all her life—old hotel bij] 
always falling due just as notes were to be met 
—did you ever know a new business enterprise 
that did not lose money the first year? Just 
a matter of time. 

Dear old Stopes, hate to have Mother o 
Genevieve or anybody know about it, but 
could you let us have another five hundred? 
That will make—let me see—well, whatever it 
is, Stopesy, you know that Ridgely is good for 
every penny of it, interest meanwhile. 

Interest meanwhile! That was part of the 
inscrutable wonder of her. She spoke in terns 
of the interest that would be paid with the 
same high-handed assurance that she spoke of 
the interest that had not been paid. 

She was in love, and no maneuver on behalf 
of Ridgely was too lowly. Fortunate for her, 
during those days of the travail of her still 
born child, her subsequent nervous irritability, 
and the ailing health and perilous investments 
of her husband, that Stopes too was in love! 

He found himself waiting, and to his self. 
disgust, hoping, for her almost certain monthly 
visits to his office and the invariable attitude 
she assumed, with her tranquil hands inter 
laced, the forefingers = a point. 

Stopes was practically carrying the Ridgel 
Clarks by now, and most probably Lorenz - 
This marriage ultimately must end on the 
rocks. Ridgely, who could send her out on 
such missions as this, would be the kind to tum 
ugly as his passion waned. How much of it 
had waned by now, as worn down by the u- 
successful birth of the first child and tormented 
by money matters, that pale luminosity which 
at best was discernible only to the few began 
to wane in Maravene? 

An old battered hope, that on the day of her 
wedding had all but died, began to lift its head 
in Stopes. And ashamed of it and to beat it 
down again, he continued to give and give, even 
after the plight of the Clarks had begun to 
make inroads, noticeable inroads, on certain 
financial habits of his life. 

It was Ridgely’s septic sore throat, threaten- 
ing dangerous development, which 
precipitated the surrender that Maravene, 
with all her strength of purpose, had bee 
fighting off for months. 

To recover from the additional strain of doc 
tor’s bills, night-nurse and Ridgely’s sustained 
period of inactivity, the young couple came 
home to Mrs. Tutwiler’s to live, forcing out the 
student-lodger who had occupied Maravene’ 
room since her marriage. 

Maravene was once more under the sait 
roof with Stopes, and in a way that was torturt 
to him of a kind he never had dreamed. 4 
heavy folding door, with a wardrobe against 
it, separated his bedroom from theirs. Mare 
vene as a girl had occupied it, but barely the 
sound of her light movements had been audible 

But now, especially with Ridgely confined 
to his bed, the two layers of their voices came 
through to him. Maravene’s light, steady, d 
gradual inflection. Ridgely’s querulous, rept 
titious, and sometimes sharply imperative. 

They talked a great deal, with nervous cor 
stancy, Stopes thought, but never loudly 
enough for what they said to be distingu 
Sometimes the voices sank to what was Ur 
mistakably the key of endearment. 

If ever a man schooled himself to endutt 
agony of the spirit, that man was Stopes. 

During the long stretches of the 
evenings in his room he used to listen to thet 
together, every muscle of his face rigid 
pain. The return of Maravene into thil 
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household was a curse to one already cursed. 
And yet, not alone because of the dependence of 
the Tutwiler household upon the presence of 
its eighteen-year lodger, but because by now he 
had developed a sort of Sadistic pride of en- 
durance, the thought of running away from a 
spectacle which inflicted pain upon a pain al- 
ready there, was not allowed to enter his head. 

For two months, while Ridgely grew steadily 
better, they occupied that room adjoining, 
and then when the collapse of the Pinola en- 
terprise was perforce an admitted fact, Lorenz 
moved in, occupying Genevieve’s room while 
she made out on the davenport in the parlor. 

Maravene had come home all right, bag, 
baggage, husband and brother-in-law. 

And here for both Mrs. Tutwiler and Gene- 
vieve be it said, Maravene had come home to a 
welcome. What of Genevieve’s girlhood may 
have been warped and made bitter by the 
machinations of a sister she was never to under- 
stand, was forgiven by the grave and per- 
sonable Genevieve. She gave up her pretty 
room; she gave of her salary, she gave of her 
effort to put this marriage on some sort of 
equable basis. 

She pitied Maravene, she grieved for her, 
she even pampered her, which same could be 
said of Mrs. Tutwiler, whose agony of spirit 
was the only thing in her life that had succeeded 
in keeping her quiet. And in her turn, Mara- 
vene had two men on her hands who let her 
drain of her faint strength, pampering them. 

Ridgely and Lorenz were two dispirited and 
sometimes sullen boys and there were times 
when through the folding doors, Stopes, with his 
finger-nails clenched into his palms, could hear 
Ridgely’s voice rise from querulous into the 
out-and-out abusive. Once it seemed to him, 
so that on his side of the door he grasped a 
chair as if to fling it, Stopes heard the sound of a 
blow and a woman’s quick cry of pain. 

Sure enough, there was a dull red mark to 
the left of Maravene’s chin at dinner, which 
she explained as a bruise from walking into the 
edge of the mantelpiece. 

How valiantly she lied. Such pity for her 
smote Stopes that to continue to eat his dinner, 
which was his favorite one of corned beef hash 
prepared by Genevieve, was an ordeal. 

Poor Genevieve. This weekly Tuesday- 
evening occasion, when she could rush home 
from the office, to season and concoct the meat 
dish which she had already boiled and chopped 
before leaving in the morning was labor-of-love. 
It amounted to the peak of her week. 

An old dread began now to come to life in 
her again. Was it possible that, after all, 
Stopes had been in love with Maravene? 
Was it possible that even now——? 

It was. 

And yet there leaped up in him no resurgence 
of real hope until the event which gave him 
concrete reason was almost upon them. 

It was on a Saturday morning that Ridgely, 
who had been unbearably sullen of late, surly 
to Mrs. Tutwiler, noncommunicative at table, 
given to ignoring questions put to him by 
Genevieve or Maravene, and even Stopes 
himself, towards whom he usually observed a 
sort of debtor’s courtesy, came home with what 
seemed a reappearance of the sore throat. 

Lorenz, whose resemblance in appearance 
and behavior to his brother had always been 
something to remark, brought him home in a 
taxicab from a club where they had been 
lunching together on a courtesy-card extended 
in the name of their late father. Stopes, by the 
way, had extended the money that had paid for 
the last bill of sundries of luncheons, cigarets, 
drinks and theater tickets that had accumu- 
lated against the courtesy-card. 

On this, of all Saturday afternoons, the raw 
February one when Ridgely came home with 
the stubborn throat symptoms reasserting 
themselves, the furnace had developed a de- 
fective flue and Mrs. Tutwiler, Genevieve, 
Maravene and Stopes were gathered in Stopes’ 
small sitting-room, the only room in the house 
that boasted a gas-grate. 

It was seldom, except on the grounds of her 
embarrassing financial needs, that Maravene 
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entered this room nowadays. Sitting before 
the small nervous flames of the gas-grate, os- 
tensibly reading his afternoon paper while 
Genevieve and Mrs. Tutwiler discussed the 
exasperations of the furnace difficulties, and 
Maravene bent her long fair neck over a piece 
of hand-work, an old game of pretense was 
staging itself behind Stopes’ newspaper. 

Maravene, sitting there in that luminous 
area of placidity which her presence never 
failed to create, belonged to him. This was the 
hearth of his home. That pale nape of neck, 
beatific, sweet to him beyond the saying, was 
his to circle in necklace after necklace of kisses. 
Her nearness and her dearness were privately 
and preciously his own. 

They might be sitting here casually in family 
circle, but one glance across the top of his news- 
paper into her eyes and they were in the private 
sanctity of their love. Presently, they would 
be left alone—together . 

Actually though, one glance across the top 
of his newspaper and it was to see Maravene 
cocking her head for the sound of Ridgely’s 
key in the lock. That cocked and listening look 
was in the manner of a woman waiting for her 
lover. Stopes did not deceive himself on that. 
They were in love, those two. Ridgely in a 
nervous querulous way that kept him passion- 
ately her lover, and irritably her lover. Mara- 
vene with the slow tenacious quality that ap- 
parently kept her desirable to him. 

And yet, from the time they put Ridgely to 
bed and covered him with blankets as chill 
set in, and Lorenz was dispatched post-haste 
for the doctor who did not respond to his tele- 
phone, a monstrous thought that grew into a 
hope took form in Stopes. 

Long before it had even begun to dawn 
upon any member of that household, it was clear 
to Stopes that here was Ridgely’s last illness. 
And suddenly it also dawned upon Stopes 
that, during these months of Maravene’s 
marriage, he had merely been waiting. For 
what he was waiting had never dared to take 
shape in his mind. Now it was quite clear. 
During all these weary months subsequent to 
the calamity of Maravene’s marriage, Stopes 
had been waiting. Not hoping, but waiting. 

And now that hope crept in too, there came 
with it the crushing weight of self-disgust. He 
became anathema to himself. d as if to 
redeem the sorry spectacle that he presented, 
no act of reparation was too much. 

Consultant doctors of first eminence were 
called in at Stopes’ expense. He gave up his 
suite to nurses and slept on a lounge in the 
dining-room. But as the illness rose to its 
grave climax, days before the doctors gave their 
first intimations of danger, Stopes was braced 
for an event, which, in spite of himself, was to 
cause life to begin to thaw and flow in his 
veins as if it had been frozen there since the 
day of the wedding of the girl who was about 
to be widowed. 

Ridgely died at midnight, three weeks to 
the day following the afternoon he had come 
home with the relapse of the symptoms of 
septic sore throat. He died with his face 
against Maravene’s hand .as she slid it be- 
tween his cheek and the hot pillow. Stopes 
and Lorenz and a night-nurse were in the room. 

It was incredible, the placidity with which 
Maravene watched this man die. He was her 
lover, whose weakness had been dearer to her 
than his strength could have been. It was as 
if she had kissed him into his eternal sleep, her 
lips, unrepelled, resting against his, long after 
the feeling of life had departed from them. It 
was with the same placidity that she waved 
aside the nurse, folded his hands and drew up 
the sheet. 

Heartrending acts that should have been 
for other hands. What tears were shed came 
from Lorenz, who sobbed aloud as he knelt 
beside the bed. 

When Maravene walked firmly and quietly 
out of the room after she had kissed her hus- 
band as if she would penetrate with him into 
the strange first moment of death, the dignity 
of her grief seemed as massive to Stopes as 
death itself. 


She made it seem that same way to the 
household. The constrictures of money pres- 
sure, the embarrassments of certain financial 
obligations, business complications, were not 
permitted so much as to skirt the edge of the 
dignity of Maravene’s grief. 

Mrs. Tutwiler sobbed fresh hysteria as each 
fresh evidence of the confusion Ridgely had 
left in his wake began to present itself for ad- 
justment to what, in Mrs. Tutwiler’s opinion, 
was ironically called “the estate.’’ 

Estate indeed, as if Ridgely had left any- 
thing except debts. : 

For weeks, Lorenz kept so closely to his 
room that Mrs. Tutwiler would frankly paste 
her eye to the keyhole, in an effort to ascertain 
what could occupy a man there nineteen hours 
of his day. Asa matter of fact, what occupied 
Lorenz was the simple act of lying flat on his 
back, his way of meeting catastrophe. 

Upon Genevieve and Stopes fell the burden 
of what adjustments could be made. This 
slender sister of Maravene put her frail shoul- 
der to the wheel of this situation, and tried to 
drag some of the débris out of the main road. 

She prevailed upon the eminent firm of 
lawyers which handled business for the vaccine 
concern to adjust, for a nominal fee, some of the 
more pressing claims. She managed to recoup 
a pawned chest of fine old Clark silver by selling 
a sapphire and platinum set of Ridgely’s cuff 
links, and it must be said for Genevieve that 
certain adjustments of her sister’s tangled 
affairs, worked out by Genevieve’s tidy mind, 
were quite brilliantly conceived. 

For instance, she saved the Pinola concern 
from some of the onus of an ugly bankruptcy. 
She cleared her brother-in-law’s name, and 
Lorenz’ too, for that matter, of involvement 
in a spurious but difficult claim that had to do 
with back rent on two of the Pinola stands, by 
a strategetic return threat of producing docu- 
mentary evidence which did not exist. 

She was splendid throughout all this, im- 
pressing Stopes, who was easily irritated by a 
certain air of positiveness characteristic of her, 
with the business brain which she had devel- 
oped during her years with the vaccine firm. 

It was Stopes, however, who made what- 
ever financial adjustments seemed imperative, 
sometimes without even telling Maravene or 
Mrs. Tutwiler, whose tears of gratitude were 
not only appalling to him, but so offensive that 
sometimes he was gruff with her. 

“T know what I am doing, Mrs. Tutwiler. 
It’s idiotic to cry over it. Cut it out. I expect 
Lorenz to pay back every penny.” 

“Yes, of course Lorenz will repay,” was 
Maravene’s large calm way of meeting these 
issues. “Lorenz has been stricken more than 
any of us realize. He and Ridgely were in- 
separable. He needs time to pull himself 
together.” 

Apparently he did, because the weeks 
dragged into months, during which time Gene- 
vieve still slept on the davenport in the parlor 
and Mrs. Tutwiler’s bewildered eye to the key- 
hole continued to reveal him lying under covers, 
hours on end. . 

It was a stricken household, however, only 
in the sense of the pressure of money circum- 
stance occasioned by what had been the com- 
plicated financial procedure of Maravene’s 
marriage. Outwardly, she demanded no 
special dispensation for her grief, although both 
Mrs. Tutwiler and Genevieve gave of it freely. 

She was the old pale, faintly luminous Mara- 
vene, a little washed-out, but intent on re- 
gaining her strength and taking a position in 
an office. It was as if she wore the death of her 
lover in a secret medallion under her heart. 
You sensed rather than saw her grief. Stopes, 
whose heart within him was raging these days 
of hope resuscitated, treated that grief with 
all the delicacy of which he was capable. 

Watching him, with the careful passionate 
intensity with which she observed everything 
he did, the old nervous fear that had been laid 
by the marriage of Maravene began to reassert 
itself in Genevieve. Certainly, however, with- 
out outward reason. No matter what Gene- 
vieve may secretly, oh so secretly, have 
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suspected of the hopeless passion of Stopes for 
Maravene, nothing in his behavior either be- 
fore or after the marriage had ever made the 
whole thing more definite than a mirage. 

Just why the marriage of Maravene had 
given her reason to feel a sense of release in 
that locked, tight, yearning little bosom of 
hers, was clear least of all to Genevieve herself. 
She only knew that something within her had 
eased. The pain of frustration was chronic 
and bitter within the area that boxed in her 
heart. There never had been a time, in all the 
years of her gnawing heartache for Stopes, 
that somewhere deep down in that pain she 
had not feared Maravene. 

And Maravene’s marriage, although it had 
not meant one iota of change in the demeanor 
of Stopes, had somehow given her that sense of 
release. d now—— 

Poor Genevieve. Her castles had always 
been mere ruins, but now here she was once 
more seated among the ruins of her ruins. 

Was it possible that Stopes was aware of the 
widowed Maravene in a way that Genevieve 
would have given her soul to have him aware 
of her? 

It was, of course. The marvel was that this 
still could have rested a question in Gene- 
vieve’s mind, so outwardly casual Stopes had 
schooled himself to be where Maravene was 
concerned. Heavy with intuition lay Gene- 
vieve’s heart, but that was all. 

The fact was, that with life thawing in the 
frozen veins of Stopes, he was determined, 
after the decent period of Maravene’s mourn- 
ing, not again to play clown to destiny. 

Stopes had let slip out of his hands, into the 
frailer, yes, and unworthier ones, of Ridgely, 
jewels of happiness that might just as well have 
studded life for him. He meant not to do it 
again. 

Perhaps not just in those concrete terms did 
these resolutions harden into his mind and 
heart, but certainly this time his eye was fixed 
upon the jewel of his happiness. He meant 
not to let life elude him again, at least not 
without making tangible effort to capture it. 

Stopes meant, after the decent period was 
past, to sweep Maravene off her feet by the 
quality of the declaration of his love. And 
what a love! He wanted to pour it out to her 
and deluge her in its leaping glory. 

The secret inner tortuous places of Mara- 
vene’s heart were not secret and inner to him. 
He knew and loved what made her bad as he 
knew and loved what made her glad. The 
labyrinths and quirks in her make-up that had 
maddened and angered Ridgely, who had 
never understood, only loved her, were the 
tortuous places of her spirit, into which he, 
Stopes, could creep with healing understanding. 

No one but God and Stopes and Maravene 
knew these bad places in Maravene. Perhaps 
Maravene least of all. Certainly no one else 
in the world in which she moved, where she was 
just a rather unpleasantly quiet young woman 
with a curious quality of charm that was more 
puzzling than anything else. ; 

Mrs. Tutwiler, who knew faintly the bad 
places in Maravene, used sometimes to think 
of her, crossing herself in the dead of night 
while she tried to worry it all out in bed, as a 
cross between the nun and the harlot that had 
asserted itself in her own unreal youth, as she 
had struggled her way out of the novitiate. 

Maravene, born of the conflict of passion and 
spirituality of those years, had been the sort of 
child who, when she had been good, had been 
very, very good, and when bad, had been 
horrid. Mrs. Tutwiler was not without her own 
secret sense of tortured responsibility for the 
specked places in her daughter’s make-up, half 
sensed as they were by her. 

And so it transpired that as the winter wore 
into summer, the languid, stricken figure of 
Lorenz, endured by the household out of re- 
gard for Maravene, who nursed him as if doing 
vicarious service to his departed brother, 
slowly took on strength, and there was open 
talk now, between Mrs. Tutwiler and Gene- 
vieve, of evicting him so that Genevieve might 
creep back into her quarters. 
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a pleasant thing to take, yet neutral- 
izes more acid than the harsher things 
too often employed for the purpose. 

Phillips is the genuine, prescrip- 
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The coming awake of Maravene too, into 
much of her old loveliness, was something to 
remark. She cast aside black after a six- 
month and began to take pride once more in 
the pastel-colored little blouses that were so 
becoming to her. 

She began answering advertisements for 
office work. 

The pale luminosity of phosphorus-in-half- 
light was out over her. She was maddening, 
she was desirable. She was attainable! 

It was one year, lacking just two days, that 
coming home from his office with a desire to 
have to himself that hour before dinner, an 
hour illuminated now with strange new con- 
tempiations, Stopes came upon the excited 
little knot of Mrs. Tutwiler, Maravene and 
Lorenz standing in the hallway. There was a 
smell of sweet peas. A clump of pink ones was 
at Maravene’s belt. 

She and Lorenz were in the act of announcing 


Son of the 


me an opening to speak about something 
else. I’ve just learned about that—that Stevens 
girl. You see, I take all of Mr. Carter’s letters 
nowadays. I’ve studied the investigators’ re- 
ports, too. She and her mother have been in 
the office several times and I made it a point 
to get acquainted with her. They’re nothing 
but a pair of grafters.” 

“True. You know, of course, that they in- 
sisted upon marriage at first.” 

“Sure! The girl took to me like a kitten to 
milk. But I understand they’re ready to settle.” 

“Upon the advice of their lawyer. They have 
a lawyer now.” 

“‘What’s their price?” 

“After much reluctance even to discuss a 
money settlement, they finally suggested one 
hundred thousand dollars.” Eileen gasped. 
“T suspect they will accept less.” 

“Good Lord! I’d hope they would. It’s the 
oldest graft in the world.” 

“To me it is new and incredibly vile.” 

“T suppose you think I’m pretty young to 
discuss such things, but young girls know a 
lot nowadays. Mr. Lee, that girl is faking. 
I mean about her condition.” 

Lee Ying looked his surprise. “I wonder. 
I assumed, of course, that she was—in trouble. 
You may be right, but, even so, I’m at a loss 
how to proceed.” 

“T’ll tell you how to proceed,” Eileen vol- 
unteered. “Prove that she’s faking. That’s 
one thing that can be proved. I don’t know 
just how to go about it but there must be a 
way . . . They know how you Chinese feel 
about children: women don’t count much with 
you but children count for everything, hence 
the ‘little stranger’ and the orange blossoms. 
Injured daughters and grafting mothers take 
millions a year out of the big bank-accounts in 
this city. 

‘All a digger needs is a pair of spring heels 
a dimple and five minutes alone with the head 
of the firm. She breaks her string of beads, 
hollers for a cop and begins to crochet baby 
socks. How they run to babies! . . . Mr. 
Who’s Who writes a check because his daugh- 
ters are in Smith or son Virgil is a Delta Kappa 
Oops at Harvard . . . There never was a pay- 
streak as easy to mine as the Father Lode of 
New York. A college education is no protec- 
tion to a business man: what he needs is a 
Yale lock.” 

Eileen was indignant and she ran on excitedly 
while Lee Ying pondered over what she said. 
When she finally rose to go he thanked her for 
coming and said: 

“You forever put me in your debt, little 
Heart of Gold. Your mind works in a way 
which is hard for mine to follow, but there is 
wisdom in the funny things you say. You make 
me smile and you make me think. It is an ac- 
complishment. When the gods decree that you 
have shed enough sunshine here, may the 
Celestial dragon, smoothly as a swan, bear your 
beloved person on high.” 
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to Mrs. Tutwiler that they had -just- been 
married. 


Lorenz and Maravene occupy the room once 
occupied by Maravene and his brother. The 
sound of voices, low with caress, Lorenz’ fre- 
quently querulous, comes through to Stopes. 

On Tuesday nights, Genevieve prepares the 
corned beef hash. Certain inchoate hopes, 
which had been flayed back into their corner 
by the death of Ridgely, have crept out again. 
She prepares Stopes’ favorite dish with the 
curved close hands of one whose task is sweet. 

There is the same financial strain in the 
household, because as a damp mildewing 
February comes around, the bad place in 
Lorenz’ lung is bleeding again and his position 
has been given up temporarily. 

Almost every few weeks now, Maravene 
raps in her hesitating way on Stopes’ door, 
what nervous distaste she must be feeling 


lying-deep beneath the snow of her placidity, 
Temporary embarrassment. Silly old lung, 
Repay with interest. Wretched New You : 
Februarys. Just a hundred to tide over—— 
Sometimes in his hour before dinner Stopes — 
finds himself sitting erect with the hope that 
Lorenz’ voice, as it comes through to him, 
will be querulous or even sharp. Because these 
are usually the occasions of Maravene’s knock 
at his door, needing him. : 
One evening, a Tuesday by the way, the 
bleeding place in Lorenz’ lung put him to bed. 
Genevieve, in the kitchen, preparing Stopes’ 


favorite dish, was wild at the interruption of 2 


being hastily dispatched for the doctor. is 
Lorenz has had a bad hemorrhage! Voices 
rush through the corridors of the house, 
Lorenz has had a bad hemorrhage! 
Seated beside his reading-lamp, his copy of 
“Barnaby Rudge” unopened, Stopes suddenly 
lifted his head, as if he had been called. 


God S by Rex Beach (Continued from page 63) 


“Thanks! I’ll enjoy a good dragon ride.” 

“And may lotus flowers grow from the hon- 
orable bones of your distinguished ancestors.” 
The speaker patted her arm affectionately. 

“All right. But if you let these grafters get 
away with this, I’ll come back and haunt you. 
Promise you won’t.” 

“Very well, I promise.” 


It was a blustery day in January. Fine hard 
particles of snow were falling and a cold wind 
whirled them into drifts and spilled them into 
area ways. In the rooms occupied by Mona 
Stevens and her mother a storm was raging, 
too, for Everett Himes was there and he was 
in a highly dissatisfied mood. Negotiations 
with Lee Ying had dragged unaccountably; 
delay had succeeded delay until the nerves of 
the conspirators were worn to a ragged edge. 

“T tell you there wasn’t any use of keeping 
up the marriage bluff,” Himes was insisting. 
“The old man banks on the boy’s word and he 
simply wouldn’t have it.” 

“T bet he would,” Mona declared. 

“Oh! You’ll bet?” the man queried in irri- 
tation. “What would you bet? A hairpin?” 

“Girls don’t use hairpins any more.” 

“He knows it’s a gyp as well as we do, but 
he doesn’t want any scandal. Marriage? It’s a 
waste of breath.” 

‘All the same, that’s where the money is,” 
Mrs. Stevens declared. ““What’s fifty thousand 
after you cut it up and pay a lawyer?” 

“T see. Fifty grand is small change.” Himes 
curled his lip. “And me paying your rent. How 
times do change! Four months ago——” 

“Oh, it’s nice money, of course, but it seems 
a pity when you think what we could have 
done. Gee! What alimony a jury would give 
a girl of Mona’s looks, married to a Chinaman.” 

“They’d probably give her life for marrying 
him. I would. And remember, we haven’t got 
the fifty, yet.” 

“Yes, and I bet we don’t get it.” The dis- 
contented daughter was speaking once more. 

“Betting again, are you?” Himes flared up. 
“What a cheer-leader you’d make. Always in 
black, aren’t you, dearie? And what a help 
you’ve been. Lord, you’re a lump to carry! 
A ball and chain would rest me.” 

“Lay off of her,” the mother ordered. ‘She 
went through with her part.” 

“Like blazes she did! She never gave me a 
thing to work on. She let me down like a trap- 
door. That’s our whole weakness . . . Alone 
with that fellow in his apartment and him 
looking out of the window every minute! You’d 
think she was selling Bibles . . . Aguy needs 
a little cooperation in any deal. Why, she 
could write her confessions for the magazines 
and they wouldn’t censor a word.” 

“He was tough. He’s a woman-hater,” said 
Mona in a languid attempt at self-defense. 

“Me, too, since I met you . . . Of all the 
janes I could have sicked onto that Chinaman 
I had to pick a—a mud-turtle. Well, we get that 


I'm 
through and washed up. Understand? By the 


jack today or we don’t get it at all. 
way, Esther’—Himes looked at his watch— 


“it’s time to vamp. Marcus will meet us there — 


at three. And for the love of Mike leave the 
talking to me, will you?” 

“She’ll leave everything to you, except the 
split,” Mona declared. ‘I’m in on that myself. 
While you’re out I’m going to a picture and 
give my mind a rest.” 

Himes shrugged. “All right, Cheerful, but 
it’s a waste of money. Close your eyes and — 
you’re in a trance. Come along, Big Girl.” 


Chinatown was in something of a turmoil — 
when Himes and his companion arrived, for 
the New Year’s celebration was drawing to a 
close. Store fronts were decorated with ban- — 
ners, festoons of lights were strung across the 
streets and lanterns spun and danced in the 
wind. In spite of the cold there was a festival 


gaiety to the place, for the pavements were car- oe 


peted with confetti, gaudy streamers whipped 


and writhed and many doors were sealed with 
red paper to keep out unwelcome spirits. From 
somewhere came a noisy crashing of cymbals, — 


a wailing of pipes and of Chinese fiddles; there 
was a popping of firecrackers and the smell of ~~ 
burnt powder. Plainly New York’s Oriental 
citizens were doing their poor best to imitate 
the gaieties of the homeland. 

The attorney, Marcus by name, was waiting 
in the tiled hallway next to the Palace of Im- 
perial Bounty and together the three visitors 
were carried aloft. 

Lee Ying was waiting and with him, to the 
surprise of the others, was his son. With his 
usual suavity, the father bade the newcomers 
welcome, and explained: 


“Sam has just arrived from college to spend 


the New Year with me. Tonight, you know, is 
our Feast of the Lanterns.”’ 

“So it is,’ Himes agreed. It was the first 
time he had seen Sam and he eyed the youth © 
curiously. 

Sam, be it said, had been told nothing what- 
ever about this meeting or its purpose, and he 
was as disagreeably surprised to see Mrs. 
Stevens as she was to.see him. He turned a — 
worried gaze to his father, but the latter ignored — 
him and addressed Himes saying: . 

“You told me you had been to China, so you 
probably know that we make it a practise to 
settle all our accounts on the final night of the 
old year. It is the universal Chinese custom. 
Those who can pay must and those who cannot — 
pay must expiate. The lanterns are not put out — 
until the last debt is paid.” : 

“Righto! It’s a good custom.” 

“Not so good for us,” Mr. Marcus declared 
with an affable smile. “It would ruin the law 
business. But what do you mean, a man who 
can’t pay his debts must expiate?” 

Lee Ying shrugged his shoulders. “Some 
expiate by suicide . . . Now then, it appears 
there is an obligation due you——” 
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| Play... THIS WINTER. 


Refresh your body and mind under Southern 
Cahiiornia’s healing semi-tropic sunshine! 
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had good reason your physician, business 
associates and friends can find to draft you for 
a Southern California vacation this winter will be, 
answered one hundred per cent by better health 
and a fresher mind when you return home next 
Spring! Persuade yourself to come to this land 
Where winter is only a name, where flowers bloom 
‘gorgeously, birds sing and oranges ripen a mile be- 
Meath snow-capped peaks. 


“All will prove new out here in picturesque spring- 
time loveliness. Wide boulevards lead along the 
id blue Pacific to Old Spanish Missions and 
€very other interest spot. Sixty-five ever-green golf 
" SOurses are within easy distance. A few hours south 
and you'll be at San Diego; then, it’s but a brief 
Motor trip to Tia Juana! Southern California, be- 


From nearoy Palas Verdes osils stretches 2 magnsficent pamerama of bine ocean, mountains and cstses 


cause of its mild climate, is flying headquarters! 
And, the winter desert! Drive through Owens Val- 
ley in summer-like sunshine and see a blizzard 
batter itself against bleak Mt. Whitney (14,501 
ft.), king among the astounding Sierra peaks! Over 
a safe road lies Death Valley. Don’t miss it! Palm 
Springs—a spot of joy in the midst of a silent waste 
—is an easy motor trip. 


Metropolis of the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, offers 
all che thrills of a great modern city Los Angeles 
County is among the very richest in natural re- 
sources, with agricultural products approximating 
$95,000,000 and oil fields valued at a billion dollars! 
Mail the coupon now for “Southern California 
Through the Camera,” a new and authentic photo- 
graphic book that pictures the Southern California 
you will see winter and summer. 
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This New Book—Ou 
Christmas ae to You! 


In this book six famous 
authors open their minds to 
you frankly and freely. For 
example, it tells: 


How Fannie 
Hurst Gets 
Story Ideas 


“T was attending a concert 
at the New York Hippo- 
drome several years ago, and 
because the house was sold 
out I was only able to get a 
chair on the stage. From 
where I sat I faced the vast, 
dim amphitheatre. 

“There appeared sudden- 
ly in the wings the voung 
violinist whose fame at 

twenty fie 1 had already . e 
ssn ound tc wor?) Christmas Mornin 
row of figures followed him. 

.1 short, stout man carrving 
the silk-swathed violin; be- 
hind this man the pale, tim- 
id face of a woman; an’ 
then came in steps the curt- 
ous, prideful faces of three 
or four young people, broth- 
ers and sisters no doubt of 
the young genius at the head 
of the group. 

“It was there the idea for 
+ sie ig Pusey Bary - Behind the Scenes of Literature Yours—With Our Compliments! 
the violi n, stepped ee onto With each story is an introduction by its author, It is not for sale—never can be, under the cc n- 
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Read Miss Hurst's whole was done—just the things you have always wanted subscribe to Cosmopolitan for two years. 
account of the writing of her to know. Never before have authors explained in A two years’. subscription brings you 20 
best story—one of the six this way the details of their working methods. length novels—3zoo fascinating short stories 
“best stories” in this amaz- bys a acy a as is Ray mapa ee ‘en es a — e 
7 of Cosmopolitan, could have persuaded them to > g, Seautiful pages, ang 
oo Frisco _ select ete of the stories batt have written— every word from the pen of a master! 4 

: : and then to put into print the secrets of the craft of “My Favorite Story”—and 24 big issues o 
which a great editor (who writing—to take you behind the scenes of literature, Cosmopolitan Magazine, worth $8.40 at 
knows authors as even they and let you see how fiction is made! 35¢ single-copy price—yours. for only $4.0! 
cannot know themselves) The stories in this remarkable book are enter- You will not have long to wait for your book 
sets forth his conclusions taining; the explanations are fascinating! and magazine if you mail the coupon now. 


as to how writers Zo about About Gift Subscriptions: If your order for Gift Siento 
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it lo win success. a beautiful Christmas Gift Announcement card will be sent each recipient, to arrive in the 
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I hrilling, Cosmopolitan, Dept. 1228, Fifty Seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


‘ Yes, I want “My Favorite Story... Enter my sub- If you intend the subscription as a gift, enter below the 

” / scription to Cosmopolitan for 2 years at $4.50. 1 enclose name and address of person to whom it is to go. Other- 

$07 LH = check ( ). 1 will remit when billed ( ). This is a new wise the magazine will come to you. The book will be 
subscription ( ) a renewal ( ). sent to you in any case, unless you direct otherwise. 


We want this gift to be under your tree with the rest. We want you to have our 


newest and best gift book—‘‘My Favorite Story.” 

Each year thousands of men and women solve many of their gift problems with’ 
Cosmopolitan. As a gift it is always enthusiastically welcomed. Month after month 
it brings the recipient a new glow of pleasure in your thoughtfulness. This Christmas 
when you subscribe to Cosmopolitan (whether ‘for a friend or for yourself) you will 
also receive with our compliments a copy of “My Favorite Story.’ 

“My Favorite Story” brings you the best work—self-chosen—of Fannie Hurst 
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ble to restrain himself, Sam interrupted 
at, “Nonsense! The whole thing is——” 
se!” His father did not raise his voice 
here was a command in it. “I have taken 
atter into my hands.” 
aU are but blackmail, I tell you. It’s 
age an 
t i Stevens uttered a sound: Marcus 
if his hands and broke in: 
Bon’t let’s argue. We've passed that, eh? 
come here to close this matter up one 


Ne body is going to call me a blackmailer,” 

@ woman exclaimed. “I’m perfectly willing to 
p this thing to court.” 

Esther!” Himes cautioned. 

‘Hum ph! Get an innocent girl in trouble and 


‘ thes fr? 
- [suppose you didn’t have her up in your 
tment?” Mrs. Stevens blazed at Sam. “I 
I didn’t find you with her right in my 
(home? You didn’t try to buy her off, 
er? Oh, no! Wait till she tells a jury what 
‘told me. 
Will you be still?” Himes implored. 
0, I won’t be still. They can keep their 
ey: : I want-him to make an honest woman 
sey I don’t care if he is a Chinaman. 
g for her eae 
We arrive nowhere,” Lee Ying observed, 
( it-feeling. “You believe your daughter, 
Lit i is natural that you should. But mar- 
fe is out of the question. As Mr. Marcus 
we have passed all that. I have agreed, 
hout consulting my son, to a settlement 
do not quibble. Here is a document, 
aw y-my attorneys, setting forth the facts 
@ reciting the terms.- I ask you to read it 


from a portfolio Lee Ying took a type. 

tten document and handed it to the lawyer; 
noved also a sheaf of new one-thousand- 
bills which he passed to Himes with the 

lest-to count them. 

“sight of the latter Sam uttered a sound, 

his father turned upon him. For an in- 

int they eyed each other. -The young man’s 
= whitened, a sick look spread over it, he 
red “helplessly, hopelessly, and walked 
He went to a window and stared blindly 

r the bleak, wind-swept house tops. In 

Bod eardee, the porcelain figures were 
h in grotesque attitudes but they were no 

er than he. “Lee Ying believed him to be a 

-The-blow stunned him. 

Vith frowns and pursings of the lips and 
ngs of the head, Marcus read the docu- 
and meanwhile with poorly assumed non- 

lance Himes ran through the bank-notes. 
don’t like this,” the attorney announced 
. “Carter and Pelz are good lawyers but 

out of their line. -It’s too elaborate. 

! n't advise my client to sign it in this 


am sorry. It seems we have met for no 
5 1) $ 


me run over the thing.”. Himes took 
per; and he and Mrs. Stevens scanned it. 
Ying waited imperturbably while the 
held their heads together. Himes finally 


’m no lawyer but I say sign on the dotted 

and let’s end the agony.” He took a 
tain pen from his pocket. 

fake sure that you understand what you 
signing,” the importer cautioned Mrs. 


[ppose it makes me out a grafter,” she 
irritably, “but I’m tired to death. It’s an 
age but——” She affixed her signature; 
and Marcus witnessed it although at 

t of another protest from the attorney. 

irs. Stevens possessed herself of the money 
| Tose, whereupon Lee Ying stayed her, 


moment, please. Business is over, you 
Dw my guests and I would be lacking in 
ess if I permitted you to leave my ignoble 
g without some hospitable ceremony. 
ear’s is a carnival season: you must join 
some trifling’ refreshments.” . Ignoring 


The nurse tells you to take Bayer Aspirin be- 


cause she knows it’s safe. 


Doctors have told her 


so. It has no effect on the heart, so take it to 
stop a headache or check a cold. For almost in- 


stant relief of neuralgia, neuritis, 
even lumbago. But be sure 
genuine Aspirin. All druggists. 


it’s 


rheumatism; 
Bayer—the 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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the woman’s protest he clapped his hands and 
a house boy appeared: the two exchanged 
words in Chinese. 

Sam, whose back was to the room, started, 

grew rigid. Attentively he listened. 
- With the conclusion of the business matter, 
Lee Ying became a punctilious and a gracious 
host. While his servants were carrying out his 
orders he maintained a flow of pleasant conver- 
sation about the many Chinese New Year’s 
customs. 

Trays. were brought in after a while, some 
loaded with fragile china and others with a 
lavish assortment of strange delicacies. Tea 
was poured, and Lee Ying made a good deal of 
a ceremony over serving it. He delayed the 
drinking of it long enough to recite the old 
folk-tale dealing with the origin of the bever- 

e 


age. 

While he was talking a telephone bell tinkled 
faintly in another room, and a voice answered 
it. The voice was strange to Sam and he 
strained his ears but to no effect. 

Mrs. Stevens nibbled at a crumbly cake and 
fanned herself. The room was insufferably hot 
and she wanted to be gone. How silly to humor 
this talkative old parrot. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars! In brand-new bank-notes! And Lee Ying 
was plainly delighted at driving such a good 
bargain. The oldfox. What was fifty grand 
to a man like him? 

The servant reappeared and exchanged a few 
words with his employer, whereupon Lee Ying 
smiled and his voice altered in such a way as 
to focus a sudden alert attention upon him. 

“T told you earlier that today is the last day 
of our year! The last day upon which we allow 
our debts to run. We Chinese pay in full today 
and we insist with implacable firmness upon 
receiving that which is our due. Madam”—he 
turned his eyes upon Esther Stevens and they 
glittered queerly—“I asked you not to bring 
your daughter to this meeting and I had a pur- 
pose in so doing. I have detained you here——” 

The object of his remark uttered a cry and 
rose, as if propelled by springs. Himes said 
something in a startled voice and he, too, rose. 

“Wait! I have good news for you. News 
to gladden the heart of any mother.” Lee 
Ying smiled. ‘You have been imposed upon, 
deceived.” 

“What the devii——” Himes broke out 
harshly, but checked himself. Marcus had 
paled; he cast a startled glance about the 
room. 

“Oh, the deceit isn’t mine! It is your 
daughter’s. She has confessed, made a clean 
breast of everything.” 

“Of what?” This came from Himes. 

“‘M ona?” the mother queried. “Bah! What 
d’you mean ‘confessed’?” In sudden suspicion 
she blazed forth: “Say! Have you pinched her? 
Where is she? What have you done to her?” 

“Wait a minute! Wa-ait-a-minute!” Himes 
growled roughly. ‘“‘What’s this all about? What 
are you getting at, old-timer?” 

“Only this: There is no necessity for further 
apprehension in regard to the girl’s condition. 
It is not at all what we—at least I—have been 
led to suppose it is. She admits there is no 
prospect of her becoming a mother.” 

“Bosh! That’s a lot of boloney!” 

“T share your evident relief.” Lee Ying ad- 
dressed himself mockingly to Mrs. Stevens. “I 
understand your agitation and your joy and 
your eagerness to hear from her own lips——” 

“The dirty double-crossing little rat!” 
Everett Himes breathed. 

x but the streets are crowded so I have 
provided an escort to take you to her. An 
escort for all three of ——” 

“Where is she?” the mother repeated, this 
time almost in a scream. 

In the door through which Lee Ying’s house 
boy had come and gone, a stranger, two 
strangers, appeared and one of them answered: 

“She’s over at the station-house. The in- 
spector just rang up to tell us she was there and 
everything is kay oh. And don’t try to slough 
that roll, sister. It won’t do any good, for we’ve 

ot the numbers and everything . . . Yeah! 








he girl certainly put it over on you.” 


Both newcomers chuckled at the humor of 
this last remark. 

Marcus, very white and flurried now, 
an indignant protest, but the other member of 
the pair grinned at him and said: 

“Oh, give us one laugh at a time, can’t you? 
Of course there’s some mistake. There always 
is. And cose gi know - either. Well, we're 
just a couple of young policemen trying to get 

We’ve got badges and everything. No 
kidding. See? . . . Yes, and you'll make it 
tough for us. Sure! We expect that.” 

“T don’t understand the meaning of this 
outrage,” stormed the lawyer. 

“Tt simply means the girl dropped into a doc- 
tor’s office this afternoon——” 

“That’s a lie!” Mrs. Stevens gasped. 

“Well, maybe she didn’t drop in. Maybe she 
was shoved in but——” 

“You can’t do a thing like that,’’ Marcus 
barked. 

“No? Well, it’s done, brother. Anyhow the 
little grifter came clean; she spilled everythi 
and it’s just like we thought. Nothing wrong 
with her at all. She says so herself and three 
doctors will swear to it. And by the way”— 
the speaker turned to Mrs. Stevens—“she 
says she isn’t your daughter. How come?” 

The woman moved her lips but no sound 
issued. 

“All right. Don’t let me pry into family 
secrets. Now then, Mr. Lee, we’ll have to take 
charge of that roll.” 

“To be sure.” The importer nodded. There 
was a moment of silence, then one of the 
officers announced: 

“Well, I guess that cleans it all up, eh, Joe?” 

“Looks like it,”’ the other nodded. 

“Then call the Royce and let’s be on, as they 
say at the Ritz.” 


The manner in which Lee Ying had handled 
the Stevens matter struck Sam as dramatic and 
effective. It was an exhibition of adroit Ori- 
ental generalship which excited his admiration 
and he said so. He was surprised when his 
father told him quite honestly that more credit 
was due to Eileen Cassidy than to him, inas- 
much as the idea was hers and it was she who 
had obtained the truth from the Stevens girl. 

Eileen! That child! Sam was amazed. He 
had noticed the change in her that day at the 
office, but here was proof that she had indeed 
graduated into full womanhood. How she had 
obtained a confession from Mona mystified 
him, but this he learned shortly when Eileen 
stopped in to report. 

Miss Cassidy was amused, triumphant; the 
outcome of the affair was comic to her and she 
discussed it with a complete lack of embarrass- 
ment. Blackmail, childbirth, illicit relations, 
medical examinations—subjects ordinarily ta- 
bu—she treated with a frankness that left Sam 
red-faced and self-conscious. 

When he voiced his appreciation of her 
cleverness she told him carelessly: 

“Pshaw! I didn’t do anything to brag about. 
It was merely something that took a woman’s 
hand. I had to get solid with the girl and that 
was easy—grafters never give honest people 
credit for any brains. I took her to a few movies 
and—and paid for the tickets, after which we 
were buddies. She’s a man-killer: she knocks 
’em off faster than Sergeant York, to hear her 
tell it, so I talked about a handsome doctor I 
knew who was dying to meet her. Today I 
asked her if she’d like to step into the office— 
it was right on our way to the theater. Did she 
like it? She beat me up the steps. I didn’t tell 
her he was a woman doctor.” Eileen snickered. 

“I had made all necessary arrangements,” 
Lee Ying informed his son. “I had explained 
the matter to the police and had assumed all 
responsibility.” 

“Poor Mona! She was so slow-witted that I 
walked out before the storm broke.” 

“Tt was a daring thing to do,” Sam declared 
with a dubious shake of the head. “If you had 
been mistaken; if her condition had been what 
she claimed it was, I assume you’d have laid 
yourself liable to serious consequences.” 

“ ‘Serious’? Fatal, is the word. But I knew 
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she was faking, and something had to be done. 
You can’t buy off blackmailers. That gang of 

rillas would have borrowed a baby and bled 
your father for years. Gee! It made me sore. 
Every time I looked at Mona all I could think 
of was a good sock on her nose.” 

Lee Ying chuckled, he patted Eileen upon 
the shoulder, then he made her a very pretty 
Jittle speech in which he expressed his gratitude 
‘and proffered her not only his and Sam’s re- 
spectful affection but all their cheap, unworthy 
and ignoble worldly possessions. FEileen ac- 
cepted the one and refused the other. The 
importer then confessed that he cherished no 
very deep grudge against Mona Stevens, who 
was an immature person of weak character at 
best, but that he did feel bitter towards the 
unprincipled trio who had directed her. The 
actions of that odious Stevens woman were 
particularly reprehensible in his sight and he 
yowed to send her and her two male compan- 
jons to prison if it were possible to do so. 

This determination of his, which in the days 
that followed he proceeded implacably to 
carry out, led to unfortunate and wholly un- 
expected results. 

Himes and Marcus began a desperate fight. 
Their only weapon was publicity and this they 
used without scruple. They set a back-fire by 
giving a sensational story to the newspapers 
and they vigorously fanned the blaze. 

The reputable journals made little of it, for 
investigation convinced them that they were 
being used to air a dirty mess, but unfortu- 
nately not all newspapers are reputable. One 
of the tabloids gave it room. In its struggle 
for circulation, sensationalism counted for more 
than journalistic ethics and here it scented a 
story with an odor to piease the nostrils of the 
subway crowds. Its Oriental flavor, too, lent 
ita zest. Chinese college boy and cute co-ed. 
Fifty thousand hush money. Shanghai sheik 
shouts blackmail. Kidnaps coming mother: 
medicos make examination. Latest sex sen- 
sation from Eastern University. Student body 
stunned by scandal . . . 

Here was something which the great un- 
washed crowd could get its teeth into; chauf- 
feurs and shop-girls would eat it up and stories 
of college immorality are sure fire. Properly 
exploited, with editorials on the Yellow Peril in 
American coeducational institutions, Oriental 
youths in social contact with “Our Girls,” and 
the like, this story could be kept alive for 
several days. 

Lee Ying was a rich and an honorable man, 
but with the crafty use of noncommittal 
phrases, his wrath could be made ineffective. 
And after all he was only a Chinaman. 

Himes saw to it.that the story of Alice Hart 
came out, too. Her name was not used, but 
she was described as a beautifyl art student 
whom Sam had “befriended” at Eastern and 


_ who was now pursuing her studies in Paris at 


his expense. 

Whatever interest all this stirred up in New 
York it certainly created a sensation on the 
campus of Sam’s college. Reporters dogged 
him, cameramen lay in wait; he was finally 
forced to lock himself into his rooms and deny 
himself to visitors. 

One evening, perhaps a week after the news- 
paper had ceased to carry Sam’s name and his 
abl Lee Ying heard a stir in the hallway of 

house and then a familiar voice. Sam was 
speaking; he was directing Moy to dispose of 
his luggage. With beating heart the father rose 
and when Sam entered he held out his arms. 
They embraced each other and for a moment 
neither spoke; then Sam announced: 

“Your unworthy son has returned home. 
His quest of knowledge is at an end.” 

“Flowers of gladness spring up in my heart 
at your coming,” Lee Ying told him, but the 
boy bowed his head and said wretchedly: 

“Alas, that I bring disappointment to your 

ven-sent old age. I have failed. I am dis- 
graced” 

“No, no! Joy enters the door with you, my 
son. It is not you who are to blame: I am the 
hever-to-be-forgiven cause of this disaster. 
Were you—expelled?” 
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Sam nodded, he lifted a face twisted with 
grief and shame; his father pressed him closer. 

“The mischief of robbers harms only the 
body. Tell me what happened.” 

“Tt was for—the good of the institution, they 
explained. They had the grace to be apologetic 
but—many of the university’s wealthy friends 
and patrons were offended. The alumni re- 
sented the stain I had put upon——” 

Lee Ying interrupted. “It is incredible! You 
were innocent of all wrong.” 

“That mattered nothing as compared with 
the welfare of the college, its reputation and 
the good-will of its supporters. Colleges must 
live. Innocently or otherwise I brought mine 
into disrepute; | am the victim of an economic 
necessity . . . A Chinese and a white girl. 
Two white girls, one a student! The very 
mention of such an abominable association is 
a scandal. Parents are threatening to with- 
draw their daughters as a protest against a 
condition which makes it possible.” 

“Tt has always existed.” 

“True. But these parents never dreamed 
that their own immaculate offspring came into 
actual contact with us dissolute Orientals, or 
were exposed to our contaminating touch. 
Immaculate!’ Sam uttered an American oath 
that would have shocked Lee Ying at any other 
time. “They admitted that I had done no 
wrong, no very grievous wrong, at least. They 
even put the blame for the Alice Hart affair 
where it belonged. Buta principle was involved. 
The races must not mix, they must not come in 
contact outside the lecture-rooms. It is re- 
pugnant to American ideas of social decency. 

“Men, yes: women, no. The fellows can 
make a friend of me but my touch defiles the 
girls. It didn’t make any difference, either, that 
I stood highest in my classes. Nothing counted 
except the fact that I am a yellow Chinaman. 
The dignity, the virture of white womanhood 
must be preserved, even against itself.” Sam 
tossed his arms aloft and cursed again. 

“Yes, you are Chinese. Take pride in it,” 
Lee Ying admonished sternly. ‘Your ances- 
tors were men of learning when theirs wore 
skins and speared frogs from the slime. We 
are different but not inferior.” 

“They’re hypocrites and liars!” Sam cried. 
“A race of grafters and lickspittles! Even their 
religion is a sham. They preach about love, 
and brotherhood, and equality, but their 
words are empty; they even make a mock of 
their own Ten Commandments.. One God! 
Bah! They worship two—Bigotry and Preju- 
dice.” 

“Religions come and go, my son, and each 
serves a purpose while it lasts. This Christi- 
anity is still new and untried and it changes 
with the times. Who knows how long it will 
endure? : 

“But do not yield to rancor, my son beloved, 
for venomous speech is the privilege of old age 
and of women. Keep your mouth clean. Your 
suffering grieves me, but adversity is a chasten- 
er. The virtuous man must learn to find all that 
he wants within himself; it is the inferior man 
who must seek what he lacks from others. 

“Go to your room now and we will talk about 
this later when both of us are calm. Tonight 
we will feast and you shall sit at my left hand. 
I wish to live for a while now in the simple joy 
of your home-coming.” 


Lee Ying had eaten and drunk, he had wiped 
his face and his hands with a wet cloth wrung 
out of hot water. At the place of honor on his 
left sat Sam, clad like a Chinese noble. Native 
rites and ceremonies had governed the ban- 
quet which had run to many courses. 

“T am old,” the father began as a preliminary 
to a discussion of the matter uppermost in the 
minds of both. “Sometimes I think I am older 
than Lao-Tzi, that venerable philosopher who 
was eighty-one years old at his birth and who 
was born with an honorable white beard. Time 
and patient observation have taught me that 
evil exists only in the hearts of men and that 
all other things tend to show the benevolence 
of Heaven towards the human race. 

‘Your feathers are short and wrongs smart 


you but adversity is necessary to the develop- 
ment of a man’s virtue. Tonight you are down- 
cast and dismayed. But why? Evil is nothing 
but a terrifying apparition, a hawk upon a 
painted banner. Right heart need not fear evil 
seeming. You lament that your quest of knowl- 
edge is over, but there are other colleges at 
which you can pursue your studies.” 
“Perhaps . . 
to prepare myself?” 


Without hesitation Lee Ying answered: 


“For the life of a good, a self-sufficient and a 


virtuous man. By birth you are uncommon,. 


you will inherit a princely fortune, an impor- 
tant destiny was foretold by your omens and 
your auguries. To fill it you must learn to 
walk carefully, to restrain yourself with firm- 
ness and to rule with a soft hand. Those are 
the three princely qualities. They can be 
learned in one college as well as another.” 

“T acknowledge no desire except to follow 
your wishes,” Sam declared, “but the lesson 
you’ve set me can’t be learned in college. Not 
in an American college, at least. I lack the 
humility and the self-control to try—— Oh, 
you don’t know what I’ve been through! 
Unfortunately, I’m neither one thing nor the 
other. I’m white in thought but yellow in 
body; I’m a hybrid. No, it’s worse than that: 
I’m a—leper and nobody will touch me. What 
consideration I receive is due entirely to your 
money and I’m begrudged even that. I must 
have some companionship but what I get I 
have to buy—the way a coolie buys a scrap of 
meat. He pays two prices and usually it is 
tainted.” 

“Nevertheless your education must go for- 
ward. Some men are blessed with a native in- 
telligence which comes from the direct ap- 
prehension of truth. . That is called intuition. 
They need no schooling. History calls them 
teachers, philosophers, messiahs. But such 
men are rare and you are not one of them. The 
apprehension of truth which comes from the 
exercise of intelligence is the result of educa- 
tion.’ 

“You refer to me as a son of the gods, you 
insist that I was Heaven-sent, but I can’t feel 
that I’m anything but lowly and therefore I 
walk in constant fear of disappointing you. I 
examine myself and I can find nothing except 
what I have acquired from the outside, things 
I have been taught. And those are ‘white’ 
things. I seem to have no heritage, no inborn 
qualities like yours. You have reared me to 
think proudly of myself but I cannot. If I in- 
herited anything from the gods it is only their 
weaknesses. I completely lack their strength. 
What’s more, I’ve leaned upon the staff of 
your benevolence so long that I can no longer 
walk alone. I’m weak and defenseless.” 

“How foolish!” the father exclaimed. 

“Think it over. You have always protected 
me, carried my burdens. As a boy I was the 
prey of every other boy. I tried to defend my- 
self but I didn’t know how so I bought protec- 
tion, with your money. It was the same in col- 
lege. I bribed people to treat me with consider- 
ation. Who saved me from the folly of my first 
weakness? You. Who saved me from the re- 
sults of this last affair? Not I. 

“T come home disgraced and you honor me 
with a seat at your left hand and give me lib- 
erally of your courage. I grow white and ten- 
der, like a shade-grown plant. I wilt at the first 
exposure . . . Exposure! That’s what I need 
and what I crave. There’s no iron in my blood 
and I despise myself for a weakling. What is 
college but a hothouse, a forcing-bed? I grow 
spindling and my roots are thin.” 

After a moment Lee Ying inquired: “What 
do you have in mind?” 

“T don’t know. Travel, perhaps. I can’t 
endure any more of what I’ve been through.” 

“Very well. I had intended it to come later, 
but—it is an education in itself. There is the 
story of Tang. Tang lived more than a thou- 
sand years ago; a very clever young man who 
had taken many prizes. But he resented the 
orders of a bold and stubborn ruler and refused 
to live longer in a country governed by such @ 
foolish and unreasonable tyrant.” 


. For what life do you wish me: 
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“You are no tyrant,” Sam quickly protested. 
“He went on a long voyage to distant parts 
of the world where he saw many extraordinary 
ights. When he returned home he was consid- 
ered the wisest man in the country and received 
honors. The world shall be your college; 
you shall travel like a mandarin and see it all.” 
The young man smiled, there was a mist in 
his eyes, but he shook his head gravely. “You 
do not wholly understand me. My indulgent 
father hastens to grant this wish, like every 
other. In his usual benevolent manner he ar- 
to send me in state. He makes my bed 
soft and tempers the winds for his son of the 
clouds. He sends men to fetch and carry for 
me. But—I must go alone and on my own 
feet, if I go at all. I must earn my bread.” 

“What? Is this to be a—pilgrimage? You 

to go as a mendicant?” 

“Good heavens, no! I'll earn, not beg, my 

”» 
“What absurdity is this?” 

“T merely want to be a man.” 

“Tt—would mean heat and cold and hunger 
and hardship, strife and misery. Pain! Depri- 
vation! Discomfort! Danger!” : 

“T’d like to learn the meaning of such words. 
Am I a bean-stalk or an oak?” 

“Oh, my boy!” Lee Ying cried out in sudden 

ing. ‘You have studied too hard. This 
fancy will pass. Swim for a while beside the 
shore, where my hand can reach you. While 
the father lives the son should not wander afar. 
The time is not long until I shall join the 
higher intelligences” The speaker’s voice 
died away. 

Sam inclined his head. “So be it. I would 
be overpowered with shame if I were so insen- 
sible to gratitude as to disobey your slightest 


Slowly Lee Ying rose from his chair and be- 
gan to pace the room. He was no longer im- 
perturbable and serenely sure of himself but 
a pitiful prey to unwelcome agitations. 

“A wanderer! A hungry pilgrim with blis- 
tered feet! Unconsidered, ignored, oppressed! 
.. . It’s nothing more than a yearning for ad- 
venture: the itching curiosity of youth. To 
me your idea seems utterly fantastic.” 

“You tell me that I must learn to walk care- 
fully, to restrain myself with firmness and to 
tule others with a soft hand. How can I learn 
to walk carefully if my feet are heavily shod 
against the stones? Or restrain myself with 
firmness unless I am oppressed? How can I 
learn to rule others with a soft hand unless I 
first climb to a position of authority? Adver- 
sity is necessary to the development of a man’s 
virtue, but here I wear an armor that is proof 
against it . . . You were so kind and so con- 
siderate as to ask my wishes. I’ve made them 
known but yours shall govern. I shall dutifully 
observe the ceremonies required of the filial.” 

“The selfish wishes of a weak and senti- 
mental old man!” Lee Ying exploded irritably. 
“They defeat themselves. Always I am ac- 
cursed with thoughts of myself and not of 
others. I fear I shall never complete my 
thirteen hundred virtuous tasks . . . Tell me 
again what you desire so that I may accustom 
myself to it.” 

The matter was not settled that night. It 
was discussed frequently in the days that fol- 
lowed. Sam’s father was artful, he did not 
actually oppose the projected plan, he merely 
delayed action, trusting that time would effect 
a change, defeat it somehow. But he became 
convinced finally that Sam was sincere. The boy 
was indeed hurt, embittered by injustice. He 
was restless, aimless, and he doubted. the fiber 
of his being. Nothing would satisfy him except 
a test of its strength. 

Reluctantly, inch by inch, the old man 
feed he acquiesced in full at last but no- 

y knew the cost of his surrender. 

The hour of parting came; Sam appeared be- 
fore his father dressed in one of his poorest 
Suits of clothes and with a suitcase in his hand. 
He carried a warm overcoat and a cloth cap; 
Nothing more. These he set down, then he 
kowtowed three times to the motionless figure 
im the thronelike chair at the end of the room. 











“The only time | 


“*OUNTING since my Weber and 
Fields days, I figure I have been 
on the stage about 6,000 times. You 
could hardly call me a beginner. 
Yet, on some nights, I still get pretty 
nervous. Those are the nights when 
the overture is nearly drowned out by 
coughing, and I know there is an army 
of coughers in the audience. How 
coughing can kill a wise crack dead! 
If only somebody would give out 
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for the skin, yet without results? 
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also to keep the complexion con- 
stantly clear and soft. At all druggists. 
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with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
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Light or dark rubber. For over 20 years they 
have relieved swelling, varicose veins and rheu- 
matism promptly. Worn next to the skin they 
tural heat, stimulate the circulation 
and give a neat and trim appearance. They 
give wonderful support and are a protection 
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for Christmas 
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New Hair Style 
from New York 


“T’ve so little time to myself,” says 
Mildred Warshaw, lovely New York 
City girl who lives at 1353 42nd Street 
Brooklyn. “That’s why it’s been such a 
help to me to learn the new way so 
many of my girl-friends are doing their 
hair. Now I just put a few dashes of 
Danderine on my brush every time I 
use it. It makes my hair easy to dress 
and holds it in place. All I need is one 
shampoo a month, now. It stopped my 
dandruff, and my hair is always gleam- 
ing and silky, instead of looking dull 
and stringy like it did before I started 
using Danderine.” 

Danderine does more to bring out the 
natural color, the gleam and lustre of 
your hair, than any shampoo or treat- 
ment. It removes all the dust, grime 
and oily film from your hair—tones and 
refreshes your scalp—keeps dandruff 
away. All drug stores have the 35c 
bottles. Lovely hair and a healthy scalp 
for a few cents! 

Study Nursing 30,23ffof Nursing of national 
reputation. For information regarding schools 





in other locations write 
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New Yi York City 


S7th St. at Eighth Ave. 
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Lee Ying looked regal in his somber robe and 
cap. His back was straight, his grizzled head 
was held erect, his face was immobile. 

“Come closer,” he said, and his lifeless voice 
was like the rustling of dry leaves. 

Sam approached and made obeisance for a 
second time; he did not raise his eyes, for he 
— the anguish he would see and his heart 

led. 

“Ts all in readiness?” the father inquired. 

“Tt is. The ship sails at eleven o’clock to- 
night. I must report at six in order that I may 
be instructed in my so humble duties.” 

“Ts it a large and a seaworthy ship?” 

“Tt is not large but it is venerable and it has 
weathered many storms.” 

“You say it carries a cargo of cattle. Are 
your duties hard, my son?” 

“No harder than others which my country- 
men perform every day. I am to assist in the 
peeling of potatoes, the cleaning of dishes, 
the serving of food, and such useful labors.” 

Disapproval flickered over the father’s face. 
His noble son, his godling, at unworthy tasks 
like these. 

“The prince fares forth in disguise,” he said, 
“but he must remember his birth. Emperors, 
scholars, holy men in search of humility and the 
higher virtues have put on coarse cloth and 
mingled with the lowly. It is no doubt a train- 
ing for the soul. But the road is steep, it is 
beset with dangers and with temptations. You 
will not let me give you money, so I can only 
fill your purse with gems of wisdom mined from 
the meditations of the great re 
Preserve them, for they are priceless . . 

“Remember first that the princely man 
knows neither grief nor fear. If on searching 
his heart he finds no guilt why should he grieve? 
Of what should he be afraid? It is a thought to 
ponder over when the night is dark and the 
forest is strange. And another: a man’s feet 
trip upon mole-hills not mountains. You should 
remember, also, that when there is much to be 
said, say less than is necessary, for misfortunes 
issue where disease enters—at the mouth . 

“Probably I should heed that and say no 
more, but I cannot. I speak in order to hold 
you here . . . The world despises that man 
who publishes the faults of others and whose 
courage is unaccompanied by self-restraint.” 

“T shall engrave your words upon the brass 
tablets of my memory,” Sam promised. 

“Oh, there is so much to say!”’ A spasm con- 
vulsed the speaker’s face. ‘‘Act with kindness 
but do not exact gratitude. Speak of men’s 
virtues as if they were your own and of their 
vices as if you were liable for their punishment, 
for a good word has heat enough for three 
winters and a hard one bites like six months of 
cold . . . Alas, my lips move but the words are 
meaningless and the advice is wasted, for who 
will profit by the experience of others? 

“T am the artisan who gives you compass and 
square but only the gods can make you skilful 
in the use of them . . . It grieves me that I 
cannot go with you. I would gladly peel the 
potatoes for that honorable crew and wash the 
dishes——” 

Lee Ying choked. After a moment he rose 
and came forward across the polished floor. 
Taking his son into his embrace he strained 
him to his heaving breast. He stood thus for a 
while, then in a broken voice he said: 

“Go forth on your pilgrimage, I shall wait 
your home-coming. Promise to write often— 
about the every-day things which I hunger to 
know—and promise to write with a brush, for 
my eyes will be dim with tears. There is no 
feeling in the scratch of pens, only words, 
words. Go now, while I can still see you.” 

Lee Ying listened until the elevator door had 
closed and until he had heard the last subdued 
whir of the machinery that bore Sam down into 
the world he wished to know. With the going of 
his Heaven-sent son the vigor ebbed out of the 
old man. Stiffly he moved to the door of his 
shrine and with palsied hands slid back the 
panel. With difficulty he lighted the joss- 
sticks, then knelt upon the silken floor-cushions. 
His eyes were streaming. 

Sam, too, was blind as he rode down to the 
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street level. A feeling of guilt oppressed him, 








for he realized now how old and how lonely 
’ his father was. He wished Lee Ying had not 

taught him the merciless process of self- 

analysis, for he was vexed with questions. Was TABLETS FOR 
just this enterprise upon which he so stubbornly 
a persisted a mere defiant gesture prompted by H E U M AT I S M 
ag. tt resentment or was it indeed a sacred pilgrim- : 
vines ee ee mano Especially effective for Sciatica—Neuritis 
5 on— He was not sure. All he knew was that he —jelet—Binecular end other fotans’ of 
yh... jnust go, no matter how he hurt that gentle old sheumatiam which ordinary treatments 

man up yonder: a force more potent than a fail to reach. Ask your druggist for 
4 meee of duty or the demands of filial piety Weldona tablets. Book describing rheu- 

drove him forth. matism from the Early Egyptian Days to 


When he stepped out of the elevator he would 
have passed a waiting figure without noticing it, 
if it had not stirred and if he had not heard his 


erase present mailed on request to Weldona 
coins name spoken. He was surprised to recognize 

ONES 

DME he 


Corp’n, Textile Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Eileen Cassidy. She looked smaller and younger 
than usual, like the little girl he used to know. 
“Are you leaving without a good-by to your 


friends?” she inquired. 

“Fileen! I didn’t think anybody knew I was 
going. I—didn’t know I had any friends.” 
 “That’s a pretty mean thing to say to me.” 

“Tt is, Eileen. I didn’t mean it.” 


“Now then, what harum-scarum idea is this, 
running away to see the world without a cent 
ib your pocket? And you with everything.” 

_ “I’m not sure I can explain it. I’m tired of 
having ‘everything,’ when, as a matter of fact, 
Thave—nothing. Nothing worth having.” 

“T know. You’re sore and hurt. And I 
don’t blame you. But man dear, this is an 
Trishman’s trick. That’s how my father came 
to America. Oh, Sam, you’d make a noble 
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twenty-dollar gold piece sewed inside. It’s the 
first money I ever made.” 

Sam stared at the speaker queerly, there was 

a og be his throat as hard as the gold piece he 

oa held between his fingers. He mumbled his 

thanks and stooped to kiss Eileen’s hand, but 











Pi: she lifted her face to his. She put her arms Wustrations 
around his neck and kissed him on the lips. 4 , we | Wij, m4 ie Pistionn 
“Good-by, Brian Boru,” she whispered. “ < js Ser: Uj, Rises bins Bravenes, 


“Come back as clean as you go.” “Blite® =e a \ “ie 

It was a virginal kiss, the first girl’s kiss that ss ; Tay h . 
Sam Lee had ever felt. His head was whirling 
when he bowed it to the wind and strode off 
ss towards the elevated station. A father’s bene- 
diction, and a girl’s kiss! A Catholic scapular 
— —— breast! What harm could come 

im 





Sam was toa Chinese to ignore his promise 
to write home frequently, but if he had realized 
how eagerly his letters were received he would 
have written even oftener than he did. This, 
however, would have argued a certain feeling 
of self-importance on his part and he was any- 
thing but conceited. 
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Sam often wished that he was as thick- 
skinned as his father. Lee Ying was a modest 
man and humbly aware of his too-numerous in- 
sufficiencies, nevertheless he possessed a placid 
self-esteem which was proof against such slights 
as had been put upon his son. He was enor- 
mously proud of his race and he considered 
himself as birth, by training and by accom- 
plishment immeasurably superior to most of 
the white people he knew and inferior to none. 

Sam would have given much to acquire a 
similar frame of mind but he found it impos- 
sible to do so. During the first smart of resent- 
ment at his dismissal from Eastern he had 
thought seriously of going to China, and there 
becoming what nature had intended him to 
be, an out-and-out Oriental. 

He told himself that it would be difficult but 
not impossible. But further contemplation of 
the idea appalled him; he sensed more abnor- 
malities in things Chinese than in things Ameri- 
can and so he set his face towards Europe where 
there is an “easy grace” with foreigners what- 
ever the color of their skins. There, if any- 
where, he assured himself, a yellow man with 
a white mind could live unashamed and un- 
humiliated. 

His doubts about his manly fiber were soon 
resolved, for experiences came swiftly on ship- 
board and he rose to meet them in a way that 
quite surprised himself. To begin with, nobody 
dreamed that he was Chinese, and that was a 
relief; he was merely a greasy member of the 
greasy crew of a greasy tramp. 

For that matter, his companions had little 
or no race prejudice: they were footless fellows, 
most of them were failures, and prejudice of 
any sort is rare among the lowly. Among these 
casuals Sam made both friends and enemies. 
Acquaintance with them did much to awaken 
an agreeable feeling of self-confidence and su- 
periority which was doubly pleasant by reason 
of its novelty. 

He learned the value of obedience, the pains 
and the rewards of labor, the necessity of self- 
reliance. He learned how to snatch his food 
like a prowling cat and how to fight for the 
slender privileges that were accorded him. He 
was his own master, for the first time, and as 
good as the next man. Yes, better! Something 
stirred inside of him and he laughed a good deal 

He left the ship in Liverpool and in the se- 
clusion of a cheap bedroom in a dingy quarter 
he wrote to Lee Ying. He used a brush, which 
he wielded skilfully and this, too, amused him, 
for Chinese ideographs were unwieldy things 
with which to recount experiences like his; the 
stately, ornate language of the flowery East was 
poorly fitted to describe the sordid doings of a 
pot-rustler on a cattle-ship. 

One day when Eileen Cassidy dropped in to 
inquire for news of the wanderer Lee Ying told 
her, “He is well and happy. The Celestial 
powers conveyed his ship safely through the 
storms and I am glad. I made sure that they 
would do so, for I paid them well.” 

“Who? The gods?” 

The old man nodded. “If disaster had over- 
taken him I would have beaten them soundly.” 

“Attaboy!”’ Eileen exclaimed. “That’s one 
way to get your wish: pray rough. But what 
does he say?” 

“Frankly I’m both mystified and astonished 
at what he writes. He has completely changed. 
I gave him much good advice, I urged him to 
walk with dignity but, if you will believe me, 
he bids fair to become a common roisterer. Let 
me read you——””_ The speaker took from his 
sleeve a packet of thin rice-paper which Eileen 
regarded with sudden interest. 

“Oh, gee! It’s in Chinese!” she exclaimed. 
“Say! He’s a smart kid, isn’t he?” 

“Mind you, I have admonished him more 
than once that the higher type of man is firm 
but not quarrelsome. Listen!” With eyes that 
shone queerly Lee Ying read from the vertical 
rows of hen tracks: 

“ Tt is an indubitable proof of divine mercy 
that a man more frequently inherits from his 
ancestors their noblest characteristics and 
most greatly admired qualities of moral 
virtue than their reprehensible vices and 
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son-to-be-forgotten passions, it being a natural 
jgw that strength survives weakness. In me, alas, 
[fear that the opposite is true, for degraded in- 
gincts are constantly at war with my better 
nature. Violent impulses present themselves to 
me in misleading shapes. Doubtless this is the 
work of malicious spirits who employ them- 
ylves in this discreditable manner.” 

“Js that Sam writing?” Eileen broke in. 

“] translate his words as nearly as possible 
into the awkward medium of your language. 
He continues, “This person is convinced of the 
truth that a man who strikes with a sharp 
point will not himself be safe for long, never- 
theless he is accursed with an appetite for un- 
dertakings in which no refined individual would 
take intelligent pleasure. Already he has en- 

in two disgraceful combats of a nature 
which reflects no credit upon his self-restraint, 
albeit his reputation has not suffered thereby. 

“For a time he endured patiently the offen- 
sive overbearing of a low-born kitchen person 
of abandoned manner and inelegant habits 
whose chief delight lay in effecting the dis- 
comfort of others. Or a certain day of pro- 

jtious circumstances, your son was engaged 
in exalted contemplation of the sublime vir- 
tues when this rapacious person endeavored by 
force to despoil him of his mattress. 

“Mindful of the fact that he who moves not 
from his proper place is long lasting, the writer 
jose and smote him with a boot. He fell at one 
blow under the impression that he had en- 
countered a class of circumstances differing 
tadically from anything he had sought. 

“‘A certain renown accrued to your un- 
worthy son as a result of this regrettable en- 
counter and to this day a diligent search has 
failed to reveal in him the slightest feeling of 
remorse at the occurrence.’ ” 

“The rowdy!” Eileen cried in delight. 
“What’s his other fight?” 

Lee Ying read on, smiling: ‘“ ‘On another 
occasion, he grew resentful of the unmelodious 
singing of a large grease-individual from the 
engine-room whose _ coarser-than-shark-skin 
voice and ribald verses interrupted his placid 
meditations. Tearing himself from his en- 
chanting contemplations, your son addressed 
that person of no particular attainments liken- 
ing him to a turtle and consigning him to ob- 
jectionable tortures of a humiliating nature. 

“Some time was agreeably spent by each 
in uttering remarks concerning the habits, the 
appearance and the accomplishments of the 
other and there ensued an interminable con- 
flict. A considerable rivalry sprang up among 
the onlookers who vied with each other in see- 
ing who would be the last to interfere. 

“*This person was at a disadvantage in re- 
gard to strength and stature but he called to 
his assistance the cunning and the valor of his 
most distinguished ancestors. Those benev- 

t influences graciously responded. They 
tendered their ignoble descendant wholly ob- 
livious to pain and enabled him to endure 
acute discomforts. 

“These he put an end to in course of time 
by smiting his enemy about the middle with 
blows that caused his liver to dissolve. It was 
only by reason of interference of a determined 
nature that the valiant spirits of these de- 
parted warriors were frustrated in the high- 
minded intention of kicking their defamer in 
the face and thus terminating the affair in a 
Manner wholly satisfactory to their honor. 

“‘Already the enviable black eye of the 
Writer is beginning to open to the light as the 
shy petals of a morning-glory unfold to the 
dawn. Alas, in another week it will have prac- 
tically disappeared.’ ” 

‘He’s proud of his first.‘shiner’!” Eileen ex- 
ae ed. “He’s learning to fight and he loves 

Lee Ying nodded. “So it appears. Those an- 
cestors of whom he speaks with such unbe- 
Coming levity were fighters of renown. They 
Went into battle with fans in their hands and 
yet they proved to be invincible men at arms. 
Tcannot find it in my heart to chide him.” 

Chide him? Give the boy a big hand. All he 
heeds is to win a few scraps. Glory be! I called 
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him Brian Boru and he took it in earnest.” 

Lee Ying’s shoulders shook and he gave 
voice to his pride and his amusement. “A high 
spirit is an indication of moral strength, but the 
boy does wrong to attribute his own depravity 
to the beneficent powers who guard him.” Still 
chuckling he read other pasages from Sam’s 
letter until Eileen asked: 

“Where is he going from Liverpool? What 
does he propose to do?” 

“His wants are few and he believes that his 
gift of tongues will afford him a living. He 
speaks of London, Paris, Berlin———” 

“Paris! He would! That—girl is in Paris.” 
The father shrugged, whereupon Eileen ex- 
claimed, ‘So, that’s where he’s heading for! 
Gee, I’m stupid! If I knew how to wait I’d be 
a dumb waiter.” 

“He’ll never marry a European woman.” 

“Ohio isn’t in Europe. It’s a frontier state.” 

“Have no fear, Sam is Chinese. As yet he 
doesn’t understand all that means, but he will 
learn.” 

“You mean no—white girl would marry him? 
Bosh! He doesn’t look Chinese.” 

“Celestial beings assume a variety of pleasing 
forms. He is a son of the gods——” 

“T think that’s terrible!” Eileen interrupted. 
“You’re a nice man, Mr. Lee, and I like you, 
but I wish you’d have a talk with Father 
Deneen about religion. It would do you a lot 
of good, for he has the clearest way of explain- 
ing things. Sam is a dandy fellow but it’s 
sacrilegious to talk about him the way you do. 
It’ll bring him no luck, either . . . Say! I bet 
you don’t know that he wears a scapular.” 

“A—what?” 

“T gave him mine. And I sewed a twenty- 
dollar gold piece in it.” 

“So? . . . It may prove to be an efficacious 
charm.” 

“Charm!” The girl was scandalized. “That’s 
wicked. Goodness! What a stubborn old 
heathen you are.” The importer nodded his 
placid agreement to this charge. “What I’m 
trying to say is this, if Sam doesn’t marry a 
white girl, who will he marry? There aren’t a 
dozen Chinese girls——” . 

“Heaven sent him, it will provide him a suit- 
able mate.” After an instant the speaker went 
on, “You call me a pagan, but I am more Chris- 
tian, more Catholic, than you are, in one sense 
of the word. At any rate, my views are broader. 
I hold that it matters little what beliefs people 
profess provided they themselves are sound 
and worthy. Neither an incorruptible man nor 
his creed will seriously harm himself or others. 

“Your civilization is still too young to have 
arrived at that philosophy, but I believe Christ 
taught it. So much for religion. The mingling 
of bloods is another matter, altogether; it in- 
volves purely physical problems and one must 
be practical as well as philosophical. The con- 
sequences of an interracial union—I don’t 
mean international—are not evident until the 
second generation. Then they assume tre- 
mendous proportions and vexatious aspects. 

“Sam is an extraordinary person, he will 
succeed to a large fortune and to a position of 
much influence. He cannot be the father of 
half-breeds; the purity of his strain cannot be 
diluted. All that is sacred in the temple of my 
soul revolts against the thought. My pride and 
something stronger—Chinese pride, which is 
older than the pyramids—forbids it.” 

“Hm-m! I never thought about your pride. 
All the same, if he falls in love with a white girl, 
I'll bet he’ll forget everything.” 

“He could show no baser ingratitude. And 
ingratitude is a trait unknown to our people.” 
The speaker suddenly changed his tone and 
apologized, “But I grow boastful. Tell me 
something about yourself and your honor- 
able family, little Fragrance of Spice.” 

Eileen passed off the request with a careless 
answer but Lee Ying was insistent so she told 
him what there was to tell about the Cassidys 
and the Dalys, her mother’s people. She cer- 
tainly had no reverence either for the departed 
or for the living members of those clans, most 
of whom, she asserted, had left Ireland for good 
reason. So far as she knew they were more 


notable for the size of their families than for 
the size of their accomplishments. 

“T’ve got more relatives than a house-fly” 
she confessed, “and they’re all poor. If there’s 
any luck in our family, it’s all bad.” 

Every week or so thereafter Eileen either 
telephoned to Lee Ying or See in to in 
quire for news of Sam and they e quite 
cronies. 

Sam went on to London as soon as his honor. 
able black eye had grown well, and there he en. 
countered adventures and vicissitudes as jn. 
teresting to him as to his heart-hungry father 
and, his little Irish friend. His new indepen. 
dence was giving him an amused and amusing 
outlook upon life as unexpected as it was un. 
Chinese. He was no longer the serious-mi 
bulbous-browed student Eileen had known. 

He secured some fitful employment among 
the Oriental importing-houses as an_ inter. 
preter. He tried and failed at several jobs which 
he should not have undertaken and he was 
cheerful about his failures. 

Then in a certain letter came news that 
startled the pair at home. He was in southem 
France; he had become a sort of assistant toa 
successful English playwright and was by way 
of becoming a man of letters. His salary was 
small but he was living like a nabob in a charm. 
ing villa overlooking the Mediterranean, and 
he had made a friend. The how and the why 
of this amazing change in- his fortune he set 
down with much appreciation. 

One night in London he had witnessed, from 
a high-perched, low-priced seat, the reigning 
melodramatic success of the season. It was 
a lurid play of the Orient and in it were several 
Chinese characters played by English actors. 
Sam had quickly discovered that the author 
knew no more about Chinese customs and the 
Chinese language than did the actors who 
played his Oriental réles, and acting upon im- 
pulse, he had gone around to the stage door, 

Mr. Cyril Bathurst, the dramatist, had 
pened to be in the theater that night and 
had turned out to be a most agreeable and ap- 
proachable gentleman. He had listened to 
Sam and had readily confessed to an abysmal 
ignorance of everything Chinese, an ignorance 
which embarrassed him the more because the 
success of this play had involved him in an 
undertaking to write another with the same 
background. 

He was writing it now and he was both 
worried and discouraged by his limitations. If 
Sam knew anything about China his appear- 
ance was in answer to prayer. 

Mr. Bathurst had invited his self-appointed 
critic to go to supper with him to talk about 
China, and Sam had gone. On the following 
afternoon the author had borne him off to his 
country home for the weekend. 

It had been a great lark for Sam. Bathurst 
had proved to be a splendid fellow, an Oxford 
man, a sportsman, a, tennis player; he and his 
guest had hit it off immediately. They had 
played tennis and, due as much perhaps to 
Sam’s skill with the racket as to his knowledge 
of things Chinese, Mr. Bathurst had made him 
a sporting proposition to remain with him dur- 
ing the writing of the new play as a—well, as 
a salaried guest, an unofficial literary assistant, 
a tennis partner, or what have you? Naturally, 
the young man had’ jumped at the chance. ~ 

They were on the Riviera now, the play was 
growing and Sam’s back-hand was improving. 
Spring in southern France was lovely, flowers 
were in bloom and the sea was incredibly blue. 
There was much social life at Paradis, where 
they were stopping; Mr. Bathurst went out 4 
great deal and entertained considerably. Sam 
was meeting some nice people, both English 


and American. It was a diverting experience. 


The gods were grinning. 

te Ying an Eileen discussed the letter at 
length, and another matter, too. All the luck, 
it appeared, was not Sam’s, and Eileen’s good- 
natured contempt for her “ancestors” 
been succeeded by a wholly new respect. The 
strangest thing had happened. Her mother 
had come into an inheritance! 


It was an astounding fact. It was just like a 
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story in a book, and the Cassidy home was in 
turmoil. One of those footless relatives she 
had told Lee Ying about, a cousin of her 
mother’s by the name of Malachy Daly, had 
considerately died and bequeathed Mrs. Cas- 
sidy fifty thousand dollars. Or to be exact, the 
interest on that amount. News of this legacy 
had come through a San Francisco bank. 

“The interest is paid to her every month— 
that’s so Dad and Jim can’t spend it—and 
upon her death the principal goes to me. Me!” 
Eileen was round-eyed, breathless. “Dad and 
Jim declare it’s a gag of some kind because none 
of Ma’s family ever laid up a cent. Maybe it 
is, but the first check has come. And the funny 

is Ma can’t remember that she ever did 
a thing for her cousin Malachy.” 

“The truly benevolent do not remember 
their acts of kindness.” 

“Of course she never had much to do with. 
But—I do hope for her sake there’s no mistake 
about it.” 

“T’m sure there is none. As for the forgotten 
obligation of her departed relative, time brings 
to the truly righteous man a sense of gratitude 
for the favors he has received. No doubt your 
mother’s venerable cousin was a man of lofty 
motives——” 

“He didn’t have that reputation.” 

“___ and could not pass on high with a debt 
outstanding against him.” 

“Well!” The girl drew a deep breath. “TI 
don’t know a thing about him, for I never saw 
him, but I’ll say he passed ‘on high’ when he 
did pass. He was hitting on all six, with the 
muffler open.” 


Sam thinks he has found happiness 
at last until a terrible scene in a fash- 
ionable European restaurant again 
brings him bitter disillusionment— 
im Rex Beach’s January Instalment 


20 
Vagabonding by Air 
(Continued from page 28) 


been flying for an hour. Speed roo M. P. H. 
If motor runs 1800 R. P. M. in half-hour, if 
course is correct and I have allowed properly 
for winds, I ought to cross a river which is 
fifty miles from Bugville. Beyond that river 
is a railroad-track. The first town which ap- 
pears to the left should be Prune City.” 

Wonder what a pilot thinks about? Well, 
something very much like that as he flies over 
unknown territory. 

If towns were identified with names readable 
at several thousand feet, air passengers un- 
familiar with the territory would be interested 
and pilots would have a double check on the 
course. Such marking helps greatly, too, in 
coming out of a fog when the pilot is apt to find 
it hard to pick up landmarks immediately, a 
single name at once providing definite location. 

Crossing the continent I, contrived to get 

t myself, and not because of fog. 

Flying west from Fort Worth I struck 
very bumpy weather. Air bumps act as do 
waves in a choppy sea, tossing one about. In 
a small plane it is a little like riding through 
Tapids or rough water in a canoe. 

Handling the controls through this bumpy 
going while at the same time pumping gas 
Tom the reserve into the gravity tank and 
trying to hold a compass course, kept me so 
busy that I lost the map. Usually it lies open 
on my knee, fastened with a safety-pin to my 
dress. But in that strenuous ten minutes and 
twelve miles over Texas, the pin was forgotten 
and the map blew overboard. 

When the weather became calmer, there 
were no landmarks with which to identify my 

tion. So I decided to follow the same 
_ that I was on over the last-known loca- 
n. 
Parallel to it, somewhat te the north, shortly 
a highway with many busy cars became visible. 
Tturned to fly beside that road. So many cars 
must be going somewhere, and I felt I would 
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like to go there too. In all the vast rolling 
country below, those automobiles were the only 
signs of life except an occasional ranch-house or 
oil derrick, at intervals of many miles. I chased 
that highway across the state into New Mexico, 
passing only a few unnamed towns, and then, 
with misgivings, I watched the cars scatter for 
their homes. The road and its traveling popu- 
lation simply oozed away, and I was left lonely 
and lost. 

The sun began to sink. The purple haze of 
the dry countries rose on the horizon. I de- 
sired food. My plane desired gas, or would, 
shortly. I very much wanted to get some- 
where before dark. 

A small cluster of houses grouped around an 
oil-well swam into the darkening landscape 
below me. 

Cautiously I circled low to see the condition 
of the ground, zoomirig down over the single 
wide flat thoroughfare of the little community. 

Convinced that Main Street was the best 
visible place to land, I sat down at one end. 
At high altitudes where the air is thin it is 
necessary to make a pretty fast landing, so I 
am afraid I broke speed ordinances as the 
Avian rolled smartly through the heart of the 


ty. 

At once the community turned out to see who 
was in the plane, and I turned out to find 
where I was. My friendly metropo‘is claimed 
the age of six months, an oil-boom town called 
Hobbs. 

The citizens helped me fold the wings of the 
biplane and then, after sending telegrams by 
way of the single telephone, I dined at the Owl 
Café, from the much apprec’ated but invari- 
able menu of fried eggs, coffee and bread. 
And then the luxury of a real bed! 

The coolness of that gorgeous high desert 
night was very grateful to my nose. Flying so 
much had caused a severe sunburn. For most 
of the journey I wore a close-fitting hat instead 
of the helmet which left a white unburned 
streak across my cheeks. Goggles cannot be 
abandoned on long hops. They, of course, be- 
queath un unburned rings of white around the 
eyes. In my log-book I noted that when and if 
I reached Los Angeles I would resemble a 
horned toad 

Down the Main Street of Hobbs I took off 
the next morn:ng, everyone helping me. Un- 
fortunately in the preparations a thorn punc- 
tured one of my tires. While I enjoyed my 
morning eggs the puncture was repaired. I 
thought, as I climbed aboard, that the tire was 
softening, but everyone said I was. mistaken. 

Then again the bil owing brown areas of the 
Southwest stretched below me. Ocean flying 
is no more lonely than that over uncharted 
and uninhab:ted land. I was told that in 
about one hundred miles, in a somewhat south- 
westerly direction, there would be either a 
river with a railroad on the right, or a railroad 
main line with a highway on the left, depending 
on whether I was more west than south or vice 
versa. 

You remember in your automob'le touring 
the hazy rural directions somet’mes given you? 
At least in such cases you had a road to follow. 

In the West the rivers wriggle, cutting across 
country tortuously. I remember later that 
morning when I came to a friendly railroad 
I experienced much the feeling of the Friend- 
ship crew in sighting land at the end of the 
transatlantic flight, after twenty hours of fog 
and water. 

Of course in a way all this uncertainty was 
absurd. I had blundered off my course and was 
flying without adequate maps or information. 
Under the immediate circumstances that was 
unavoidable, but at any army and most civilian 
air-ports Department of Commerce strip maps 
usually are obtainable and also leaflets de- 
scribing fields and general characteristics along 
airways. At these centers, too, daily reports 
are available, giving weather conditions, ceiling 
(the altitude to which a plane can climb and 
have good visibility) and wind direction. 


Thus equipped, a pilot traveling a certain 
direction can select the altitude, other condi- 


tions being equal, at which he ‘will gain the 


maximum assistance from the wind. In travel. 
ing between these main fields, too, one has the 
advantage of expert mechanical help. 

As I prepared to land at Pecos, Texas, re- 
membering the uncertainty of that r 


tire at Hobbs, I was prepared for a “flat” and’ 
sat down gingerly. The tire actually was flat_ 


but the light ship gave no trouble. 

Pecos was very kind to me. Citizens re. 
paired the stubborn tire and the Rotary Club, 
then in session, took me to luncheon. Starting 
that afternoon for El Paso came the first motor 
trouble of the trip, and I was forced down, land. 
ing among mesquite bushes and salt hills, in 
the best place—it was none too good—that I 
could see from 4000 feet altitude. 

It was near a road and cars gathered at once, 
the women seeming especially anxious to see 
what I looked like. Some day, I dare say, 
women can be fliers and yet not be regarded as 
curiosities! 

As I came down another plane passed and 
with good manners, circled about until the 
pilot saw that I was safe and being cared for. 

Airplanes are meant to fly, and it is sad to see 
one towed along the road. But it was my fate 
to see “G-ebug” (my registration letters) thus 
return to Pecos. 

Owing to the wheels of the plane not being 
made for much rolling on the ground, we were 
forced to hold our pace to ten miles an hour and 
to stop every three miles to let the beari 
cool. It was late, and dark, when the Tittle 
ship was stowed behind a garage at Pecos, 
there to await new engine parts from El! Paso, 

It is not all plain sailing, of course, if one 
chooses to step out just a bit informally over 
strange country, visiting unfamiliar landing- 
fields. But the fun of it is worth the price. 

The first trouble: of the flight was encoun- 
tered earlier, at Pittsburgh. Unfortunately, 
there I did not take the precaution of flying low 
over Rodgers Field to examine it. From the air 
I misjudged the best part of the field, and after 
coming down satisfactorily enough, smashed 
my landing gear on a shallow ditch hidden in 
the grass. That misplaced ditch crocked up the 
plane a bit and smashed the propeller, but left 
the passenger I brought out from New York 
and myself not even shaken up. 

The next day another plane, twin to mine, 
was ferried out from the East. We took the 
parts from it to replace the injured parts of my 
own plane. And there I experienced a fine ex- 
ample of the sporting spirit of air mechanics— 
the men on the field who keep the planes in the 
air. Bob Hancock and his gang knew I 
wanted to keep going the next day, and of 
their own accord, to make that possible, four 
of them worked continuously through the 
night; the next noon the little Avian was ready. 

Incidentally my passenger, whom I had in- 
tended to drop at Pittsburgh, kept on with me 
to Dayton. That was just a polite—and appre- 
ciated—gesture to show his confidence in the 
pilot, even though she had nosed over once. 

A high-light of that episode, by the way, was 
the resulting newspaper head-lines. In the 
papers I read “Amelia Earhart near death 
in crash.” That sort of thing is too bad. I 
would like to plead with the press that they 
stop seeking to make sensational news out of 
minor aviation accidents. 

I have heard it said that in another year or 
two a transatlantic flight won’t even “make 
the first page.” I dare say that is probable 
enough. But I do wish that equal conserva- 
tism would come in handling the news of avia- 
tion’s trivial misfortunes—misfortunes in- 
evitable in the rapidly developing and often 
experimental conquest of the air. 

Yes, there are tribulations in air vagabond- 
ing. But the fun of it far outbalances them. 


There is joy in exploring a new country in new 


ways—and the hearts of people, which seem 
always ready to open to a stranger. 


If you have any questions about aviation, write to Miss Amelia Earhart, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
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Sleep by George A. 


of the country disturb me, the very softness of 
a feather bed may keep me awake far into the 
night. I am accustomed to a thus-and-so bed. 
When I stretch out on it my body comes in 
contact with it. Wherever my body touches 
that bed is a source of stimulus. In a new bed, 
my central nervous system is assailed by un- 
accustomed stimuli. .They keep me awake. 

Does it begin to be clear, then, that the chief 
thing we do when we lay ourselves down to 
sleep is to try to shut off all the messages we 
can which usually assail our Central during our 
waking, active hours? 

But even when we are asleep certain kinds 
of messages can and do get through and can 
and do lead to action: that is, we wake. Even 
with my eyes closed and the mechanism of the 
eyeball adjusted so far as is humanly possible 
to the dark, a flash of light in the room may 
still penetrate my eyelids and be enough of a 
stimulus to rouse me. I am accustomed to the 
fire siren—usually several blocks away; but 
human voices in front of my window will get 
through to my Centra: and awaken me. The 
wile of the physician may sleep through a 
dozen telephone calls; one wheezy cough from 
her baby will stand her on her feet. 

Note that standing on her feet is a motor 
activity, performed in response to a stimulus. 

Note, too, that that same stimulus presumably 
did not get through to the doctor’s Central, 
just as the stimuli of the telephone calls did 
not get through to hers. 

And having noted that the motor activity 
above was the result of stimuli—in each case 
received through a sense organ—we are pre- 
pared for a definition of sleep: suspension of all 
ordinary . sensori-motor activities whereby 
during waking hours we sense our environ- 
ment and keep in touch with it. 

However deep or profound my sleep may be, 
and however dead to the world I may seem to 
be, I am not all asleep or dead; part of my 
body is still very much awake and alive. 
Activity has been suspended in only a part of 
my body. What part? The part I did not 
know how to use at birth, the part I had to 
learn to use, the motor part, the part I use in 
walking, talking, thinking, et cetera. 

The other part of my body, which from 
birth knew how to respond to vital stimuli, 
continues its activity during sleep. Activity in 
the vital organs ceases only with death. No 
matter how profound the sleep or how sleep is 
induced, the heart beats, the blood circulates, 
the lungs rise and fall, and the alimentary canal 
keeps up its movements. 

ese vital processes—heart-beat, respira- 
tion, digestion, et cetera—carry on without the 
cortex of the brain. They function through 
lower brain centers. Hence we may say that 
during sleep there is cessation of those activ- 
ities only which depend on the higher nerve 
centers—the cortex. 

Sleep, then, is a condition during which our 
motor mechanism is relaxed and during which 
only some unusual or heightened stimulus can 
teach the cortex and lead to action in the 
motor response mechanism; we are more or less 
dead to the world. Our highest brain center 
has lost its normal wakeful irritability. 

Having been told that activity in the big 
muscles of your body stops during sleep, you 
might naturally infer that normal sleep is 
characterized by no more movement in arms, 

and trunk than in a log at rest. You may 
even boast that you sleep “like a log.” In- 
vestigations now being made by Doctor John- 
son of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research have demolished the idea of log-like 
sleep, and incidentally have given us a new 
idea of the depths of sleep. 

Suppose you lie down on a bed and never 
Move a muscle for ten hours, what happens? 

muscles which support the weight of your 

y, even though relaxed, must get tired; 

circulation through these muscles must be 

slowed down by the weight on them. A tired 
Muscle is just as capable. of sending in a 


D ors ey (Continued from page 83) 


message to your Central as is a bad odor or 
a strange noise. 

As a result of some thirty thousand observa- 
tions made on eighteen sleepers Doctor Johnson 
found, contrary to common belief, that the 
average rest period does not exceed fourteen 
minutes. A typical subject changed his position 
in bed on an average of thirty-five times every 
eight hours, meanwhile slumbering peacefully 
on. The most restless subject moved or changed 
his position on an average of once in every 
seven and three-quarter minutes. The most 
log-like sleeper changed position on an average 
of every twenty-five minutes. 

To sleep like a log, then, is abnormal. 
Otherwise we should never dream. Pre- 
sumably we never dream in our deepest sleep. 
I have read many theories about dreams, and 
even a few dream books, but I have never 
found a theory of dreams which fully satisfied 
me. I therefore offer the following for what it 
is worth: 

Sleep itself, as we have seen, is a variable 
condition and not an absolute state, like death 
for example. During sleep we retire from the 
world, but we have not entirely retired—we 
can be called back to wakefulness, to a state of 
alertness. That which calls us back, or the 
stimulus which arouses us, varies among us as 
individuals and in each individual according 
to the condition of the body prior to sleep. 

In other words, the body “I lay me down” 
tonight is not necessarily the body which went 
to bed last night. I may be more subject to, 
more tuned in on, certain classes of stimuli 
tonight than I was last night; or, to use a com- 
mon expression, I may have something on my 
mind tonight which I did not have last night. 

The contents of my stomach may be quite 
different from what they were last night. There 
may be something in the bed that was not 
there last night. The bed itself may be differ- 
ent. And so on. 

Any one of these incidental factors may 
modify my normal sleep procedure tonight, 
keeping me awake. 

Having fallen asleep, the cortex of my brain 
the analyzer of sensation, retires, becomes in- 
hibited as the physiologists say. It turns hot 
during the night, the blankets weigh me down, 
pressure stimuli get a hearing in my central 
nervous system, messages are sent out, and I 
kick the blankets off. But I still swelter, let 
us say—perspire perhaps, for perspiring also is 
a reflex action and not under control of any 
voluntary or learned act on my part; in other 
words, I can perspire without a cortex. 

But stimuli of general bodily discomfort keep 
pouring into my central nervous system. If 
they pour in hard enough, they may wake me, 
and I may try to find a cooler room or an 
electric fan. Or they may lead to a minimal 
motor response: I may merely think (dream) I 
am looking for a fan. But as I am still asleep, 
and as my cortex, the organ of my critical 
faculties, is not on the job directing my think- 
ing, I may dream that I am roasting in an oven 
or being boiled in oil. 

Dreams, in other words, represent motor 
action, but in a low, uncritical form. Why this 
should be so will be apparent with a moment’s 
reflection. A dream is prompted by some ex- 
citation of brain cells—from some organic 
stimulus. Such excitation during waking hours 
usually leads to appropriate action in motor 
mechanism: we do something with our hands 
or feet. Nerve paths from Central to the 
muscles which perform these acts get worn, 
as it were, from continuous use, “facilitated” as 
the neurologists say. Hence in dreams we 
walk—through doors or on the water, or fly 
over trees, or fall from housetops, and perform 
all sorts of incredible feats and life-saving acts. 
Neural energy thus finds an outlet and we 
sleep on—or talk or laugh or even walk in our 
sleep: that is, the neural energy leads to 
overt action. 

A dream, then, is a break, as it were, in 
sleep. Dreamless sleep is the more perfect sleep. 








‘‘He saves $100 


a month’’ 


“See that man at the receiving teller’s window? 
That’s ‘Billy’ King, Sales Manager for The Browning 
Company. Every month he comes in and adds $100 
to his savings account. 

*Three years ago he started at Browning’s at $25 


a week. Married, had one child, couldn’t save a 
cent. One day he came in here desperate—wanted to 
borrow a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 

“T said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice—and if 
you'll follow it I’ll let you have the hundred too. 
Take up a course with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools and put in some of your evenings get- 
ting special training. The schools will do wonders for 
you, I know. We’ve got several {. C. S. men right 
here in the bank.’ 

“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton, and a 
few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his ong be 
Next thing I knew he was put in charge of his de- 
partment and two months ago they made him Sales 
Manager. It just shows what a man can do in a 
little spare time.” 
* * 

ing for men with ambition—men 
a p Be in the world and are will- 
ing to prove it by training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. 

Prove that you are that kind of man! 
tional Correspondence Schools are ready and anxious to 
help you prepare for something better if you will only 
make the start. Do it now! At least find out what the 
1. C. S. can do for you. 
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Just stay in your comfor- 
table Santa Fe Pullman 
until you reach the South 
rim. There, near the 
head of Bright Angel 
Trail, is El Tovar, one 
of Fred Harvey’s best 
hotels—open all the year. 


Take plenty of time 
for the mule back trail 
trips and rim motor 
drives. 


The changing colors; 
the fantastic carvings, the 
mystery and beauty of 
the Grand Canyon must 
be seen with your own 
eyes. 

The Santa Fe is the 
only railway to Grand 
Canyon National Park. 


On your way—the In- 
dian-detour. 
After California— Hawaii 





Mr. W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 

Santa Fe System Lines. 

908 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip 

to California via Grand Canyon. 
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As neural excitation may be cumulative, 
we have our most vivid dreams just before we 
wake, hence they are easily recalled; and we 
marvel at their nonsense or smile at their 
absurdity. The actual walking, running, fly- 
ing, falling, et cetera that we seem to do while 
dreaming is simply our dramatization of such 
action. To say, as does Freud, that all dreams 
are wish fulfilments and chiefly of a sexual 
nature, is nonsense. 

Organic or visceral pressures or tensions, of 
course, do enter into many of our dreams. In 
other words, the sensations of stimuli which 
start the dream process are as likely to 
originate in the viscera and through pain, 
pressure, movement, position, and temper- 
ature senses as through our sense organs 
proper. Any internal stimulus, including 
hunger, thirst, and sex stimuli, may lead to 
dreams. In that sense, then, every dream may 
be said to have a meaning of its own; by 
“meaning” I refer, of course, to some im- 
pulse or stimulus which leads to such action as 


-}can take place in the thinking mechanism 


freed from the normal critical analysis of the 
brain cortex. 

The sleep-walker seems to transcend any 
theory of dreams or of sleep. He may perform 
movements which require very delicate ad- 
justment of muscles which are normally re- 
laxed in sleep. Therefore we can say that the 
sleep-walker is not entirely asleep. Nerve 
centers which control action in the motor 
mechanism remain on the job. 

Why do we wake up? The obvious answer 
would seem to be, because we have had enough 
sleep. But how do we know we have had 
enough sleep? ‘We’ during sleep have passed 
out, as it were. What is it, then, that wakes 
us? 

A stimulus or message so insistent that it 
gets through to the cortex, setting up an irri- 
tation which in turn transmits the message to 
our voluntary muscles: that is, the muscles we 
use in stretching, getting out of bed, et cetera. 
It may be a light so bright that it. filters 
through our eyelids, or it may be a message 
from one of our visceral organs—hunger, 
thirst, or a distended bladder. 

I may wake in the middle of the night, let 
us say, and it may be six hours since my last 
meal, yet I don’t feel hungry, though it is 
fairly certain my stomach is empty and has 
performed its usual hunger contractions. Why 
don’t I feel hungry? Simply because I have 
learned to disregard hunger contractions at 
that time. 

There is no longer any great mystery about 
conditioned reflexes, but there is much t is 
not yet known about the physiological rhythms 
of our body. In the absence of any known 
stimulus we may say that the sleeper wakes 
through habit. The average person wakes up 
as definitely after eight hours’ sleep as though 
he were an alarm-clock set to go off at the end 
of that period. So the physician who hears the 
telephone has set himself to hear just that, the 
mother to hear her child. 

I have had a few occasions-to use an alarm- 
clock, but can’t recall more than once when I 
did not anticipate its release by two or three 
minutes. This can happen beeause our body 
itself is always marking time, through heart- 
beat, respiration, et cetera. We come to have 
a time sense; it may be so strongly developed 
that by giving it attentive thought we can set 
our body to go off after a certain lapse of 
time. 

Suppose I decided to get along without sleep 
altogether, how long could I live? I cannot 
answer this question, nor so far as I know has 
the experiment ever been made as to how long 
one could live without sleep. In all the ex- 
periments, so far as I know, the individual fell 
asleep in spite of everything the experimenter 
could do to keep him awake. Presumably, one 
could no more continue to do without sleep 
than one could continue to get along with- 
out food. 

Experiments made on nursing puppies 
throw light on this problem. Although they 
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were carefully nurtured, all were dead within 


a week from enforced insomnia; one was 
alive for 143 hours. As a matter of fact, pro. 
longed complete sleeplessness rarely is met 
with. It is generally believed that ten days 
absolute insomnia is enough to cause death 
Even the insomnia which accompanies cer. 
tain nervous disorders is generally broken by 
short periods of sleep, and it is certain that 
even partial insomnia is often followed by 
abnormal or deranged behavior. 

The “third degree” insomnia sometimes 
practised in police stations proceeds on the 
theory that if the suspect is kept awake long 
enough, his manufactured story will break 
down earlier than his habits of behaving con. 
sistently and he will finally tell the “truth.” 
But after two or three days’ enforced insomnia 
the suspect may find the discomfort so jp. 
sufferable that he will testify to anything in 
the hope of being let alone. One of Doctor 
Johnson’s subjects in the Mellon Institute, 
after a period of experimental insomnia, de. 
clared that he dreaded future experiments 


‘more than any other form of physical pain. 


As sleep is a variable, so also is muscular re- 
Jaxation. Ever pick up a child in deep 
Such complete muscular relaxation that its 
body seems as though it would fall apart or 
break in two if not handled carefully. The 
average child goes to sleep more easily than 
the average adult because it carries to bed 
fewer unsolved problems—it can sleep, it does 
not have to think. 

The Marathon dancers bear testimony to 
the marvelous capacity of the youthful human 
body to readjust itself to new and unnatuml 
conditions. Of the thirteen couples I saw 
today, all but one seemed fresher than yester- 
day. After dancing (mostly a purely per 
functory performance) something like 250 
hours, an additional twenty-four seemed to 
have added nothing to their distress: they 
were getting the habit of sleeping fifteen 
minutes out of each hour. Those I talked 
with said they went to sleep in a second—just 
as soon as they tumbled on their cots. 
one of the dancers wore signs of distress on his 
face; most of them looked as bright and cheery 
as you please. Some of them undoubtedly can 
supplement the fifteen-minute rest or sleep 
pauses by “naps” while on the dancing floor. 

After prolonged action muscles get tired— 
the fuel in the muscle engines becomes de- 
pleted and fatigue products (lactic acid) 
accumulate. But the recuperative power of 
muscles is now known to be not only great but 
a much quicker process than was formerly 
believed possible. Otherwise Nurmi could not 
break two world’s records in one day, nor 
could the Marathon dancers continue for 
twelve days with a rest of only six hoursa 
day and that in fifteen-minute doses. That 
fifteen minutes is a life-saver! They drop out 

rimarily because of bad arches or blistered 
eet, and secondarily because their repertoire 
of social manners cracks under the strain— 
in‘a word, they quarrel or fight. 

Why can’t they dance a thousand hours? 
I do not know. I suspect it is because their 
cortex, after prolonged continuous bombard- 
ment by similar (and hence monotonous) 
stimuli, enters a state of inhibition—it can no 
longer analyze stimuli; the dancers become 
“goofy,” and are withdrawn. 

In other words, the unsolved problem be 
hind sleep is just what takes place in the 
nerve cells, their processes and their junctions, 
during work and rest. Something takes place— 
that is certain; just what will some day be 
known, for some of the keenest intellects 
the world are engaged on that problem 
When it is solved we shall know whether eight 
hours’ sleep is a habit or a part of our nature 
which cannot be violated with impunity. _ 

While it is true that we do not know just 
what happens to us during sleep, it must now 
be obvious that without sleep we die. Thatis 
sleep is as necessary for life as food and drink. 
But I must infer that we can ration our — 
Probably. most of us could sleep less and wor 
more. Mankind on the average seems @ 
sleep eight hours a day. We could probably 
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along with six hours, or even less. It is 
often alleged that one famous American 

(though whether he himself ever said so I do 
not know) habitually gets along with four 
hours’ sleep. Possibly he does, but I do not 
believe it, nor have I ever found a physiologist 
who does, although I have found no physiolo- 
gist willing to assert that one could not learn to 
get along with four hours’ sleep. 

And so we come back to our starting-point— 
can we ration our sleep? And our answer must 
be, we don’t know for certain; probably we 
could. Possibly the mother is yet unborn who 
is willing deliberately to experiment on her 
child—not to see how long she could keep it 
awake as the experimenters did with the 
puppies, but to see if she could train it to get 
along with four or five or even six hours’ sleep 
a day. 

The average mother, on the other hand, is 
strongly imbued with the idea that the more a 
child sleeps-the better it is for the child—or 
if not for the child, for her own peace of mind. 
The child that can sleep ten or twelve hours a 
day is nothing less than a gem. By and by the 
physiological rhythms I have spoken of be- 
come fixed; the child acquires the habit of 
going to sleep at a certain time and of waking 
up at a certain time. 

That was a useful habit in the early days of 
the human race when there was no such thing 
as artificial light and when even the light of the 
moon could be counted on for only a few 
nights in the month. For millions of years 
Man and his ancestors have been diurnal 
animals, functioning primarily through their 
eyes. Their bodily activities were mainly de- 
termined by what their eyes saw; without light 
they were figuratively and literally in the dark 
as to the source of supplies needed to keep 
body alive. The human eye is ill adapted for 
the dark. Sleep was not only a natural re- 
sponse to the absence of light but it gave the 
body an opportunity to restore itself. 

Little enough, I repeat, is known as to just 
what takes place in that restorative process, in 
the brain cells, nerves and synapses of our 
nervous system, and in our muscles, or how 
fatigue products are dissipated, but we do 
know that we generally go to bed tired and 
normally wake up refreshed. Sleep is the great 
restorer. 

Sleep is an absolute necessity, a vital process 
if you please, for highly integrated, high-strung 

i such as you and I. We no more have 
to learn sleep than we have to learn digestion, 
for it is a reflex act and follows prolonged 
bodily activity naturaJly as night follows the 
pa Sleep is also a habit—an individual 

it, personal for you and me. We need 
sleep, we must have sleep or we die. The real 
question, then, is: “Do I get enough sleep to 
keep me as alert, vigorous and keen-eyed as I 
should be to get the most out of life—and if not, 
why not?” 

In the report cabled back from Paris after 
Lindbergh landed was the statement that he ate 
little or nothing during his flight because he 
better could keep awake hungry. Translate 
that idea into your own personal problem. 
Life for every adult is a personal problem, and 
more than likely these days to be fairly diffi- 
= and certainly complex. Give yourself a 


ce. 
Pay at least as much heed to the upkeep and 
Tepair of your body as you do to your motor- 
car—and know it as well! No car can repair 
itself overnight; the body you lay down to 
sleep can restore you for another day’s work if 
when your day’s work is done you lay it aside 

with your work clothes. 

As hunger is the best sauce, so the fatigue 
that follows action is nature’s best opiate. 
common complaint “I can’t work because 
I can’t sleep” should usually read: “I can’t 
sleep because I don’t work.” But the differ- 
ence between work and worry is the difference 
nm an ox chewing its cud and Man the 
domesticated animal trying to eat his pie 
and keep it. You can’t work best when you 
are drowsy; you can’t sleep best when you are 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service offers you ama suggestions on travel. A letter or postcard will brin 
rest : 


you the information you desire. Travel 


will be sent free of charge. Also note Cosmopolitan’s own travel library listed below. 


iterature of all companies concerning any part of the wor 


der these books 


by number at toc each. (Mediterranean Cruising and Around the World Cruising Nos. 12 and 13—15c¢ 


each); complete set of 16 books $1.50. 


You are about ready to decide —_ your winter vacation. Whether it’s California or Canada; a cruise 
e 


to the Mediterranean or ’Round t 


World; Florida or West Indies—Cosmopolitan Travel Service will 


give you complete information without charge. Address: Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 57th Street at 


ghth- Avenue, New York City. 








(@smopolitan 
Travel Library 


1. South America and Central Ameri- 
ca, 10c. 

2. Southern Europe and the Méedi- 
terranean, 10c. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the Great 
Southwest, 10c. 

4. The Orient, 10c. 

5. Florida, 10c. 

6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 

7. The Canadian Rockies and North- 
west National Parks, 10c. 

8. National Parks of Colorado and 
California, 10c. 

9. The Great Lakes and the St. 


Lawrence Valley, 10c. 


10. New England and the Adiron- 
* dacks, 10c 


11. New York and Surrounding Re- 
sorts, 10c. 


12. Around the World Cruising, 15c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


13. Mediterranean Cruising, 15c. 
By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 


14. Hawaii, 10c. 
15. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
16. North Carolina, 10c. 























CRUISE-TOUR No. 1 

60 DAYS—$995 UP 
Leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 5th, 1929, by the S. S. 
VANDYCK, visiting Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and West Indies. 


CRUISE-TOUR No.2 
RatesincludeHotels _#6DAYS-—$775 UP 
and Conducted Leaving New York, Janu- 


ary 19th, 1929, by the 
S. S. VESTRIS, visiting 
Brazil and West Indies. 


Apply to your Local 
Agent or 


ere 


26 Broadway, New York City 


Sightseeing Ashore. 


Nogales 


>> DUDE RANCHES: 




















You'll see the real Arizona cowboys in Nogales— 
and, just across the street, you'll be in Old Mexico! 

Nogales (““No-gal-iss”) is the cleanest border 
town in the Old Southwest—high up in the Pata- 
gonia mountains (4,000 ft.)—a healthy, sunshiny, 
vacation place — the crossroads where two friendly 
nations meet. 

Good hotels, shops, schools, churches, etc.—head- 
quarters for wonderful hunting and the famous West 
Coast of Mexico. 


Write for Booklet. Then come 
Southern Pacific or Transcontinental Highway. 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Arizona. 


Please send me free illustrated booklet 811 
NAME _____ 
ADDRESS 


Plan a Winter 
Vacation Now 


The idea of two vacations a year is well taken. 
More people are putting it into practice every 
year. It’s sound because it pays big dividends 
in health. 

On the other hand, 
you may have omitted the usual summer vaca- 
tion. If so decide now where you’ll go for the 
winter rest. 

America offers many alluring places. Better 
hotels are constantly being built in the winter 
resorts. Better trains and more luxurious 
ships are being run to take you to your favorite 
playground. 

Cosmopolitan 











for some good reason 


Travel Service has complete 
literature and information upon all resorts. 
It’s yours for the asking. Whether you go to 
California’s sunny acres or South to alm 
Beach or wish to do some playing in Canada 
or arrange for a jolly cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean—wherever your fancy leads you—you 
can get real helpful suggestions that will save 
you time and trouble and make the trip more 
worth while. Write today. Address Cosmopol- 
itan Travel Service, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York City. 


MEDITERRANEAN {ru 
$600 up 
ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, S le rs, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, 

guides, motors, etc. 
Neorway-Moediterranean, June 29, 1929; $698 up 
Bidg., 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times N. ¥. 











The studio of Mollie Mayers at 


717 Fifth Avenue for years 
catered to. ew Jor s 
exclusive “4 
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There is only one 
“ILUCKEE GIRL” 
a2 fMlollie Mapers 


Creation that— 
« Washes like a handkerchief. 


Cannot slip up on the figure. 


Easy to fit—no fitting re- 
quire 

Weighs six ounces (without 
garters). 

Takes the place of step-in, 
corset and rassiere. 


Is worn next to the skin— 

slips on and off quickly. 

Embodies p df. 

for back and diaphragm sup- 

port. 

Proportions your body har- 
i ithout stays, 








SCS NAY AYN 





sly — 
steels or side elastic. 


Mollie Mayers, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Showrooms 
31-37 East 31st Street, New York City 


In Canada—Frank Woolnough & Co., Toronto 








“More than Lucky is she who wears @ LUCKEE GiIRL-She /s beautiful 
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O MANY employes wonder why they 
stick at the same old salaries year 
after year! 

‘Just an old tight-wad,'’ that’s the way 
hey speak of the boss— when he isn’t 
listening — and in their dreams they see 
* themselves stepping into his office and 
ying a curtly worded resignation on his 
desk. ‘I’m leaving to go with So-and-So,” 
reads the ultimatum, ‘‘and they’re paying 
ne twice as much, 7here’s a place where 
my services are appreciated.’ 

- How dumbfounded such employes would 
if someone in authority shouid ask 
them point blank the three questions at 
th eg of this page — and what a revela- 
on if, for just an instant, they could see 
mselves as their employer sees them! 
Little they dream how eagerly he 
ches the man who is able to cut costs 
d increase profits—who possesses the 
apacity for grow/h—who in spare time is 
friving to increase his earning power . 
Does the average employer favor such 
a man—promote him rapidly? 

You bet he does—and by way of proof 
are going to tell you about three men 
0 put their employers to the test! 


A LaSalle Button Won the Job 
a. It Proved His Case 
A bookkeeper-cashier was wanted by 
large Chicago firm, growers and ship- 
s of flowers, to supervise the accounts 
of their fifty greenhouses. 
More than one hundred men applied 
-or the position. 
But a LaSalle lapel button helped turn 
the trick for Louis Breisch. It showed the 
_ emplo er that Breisch had successfull 
completed six months’ training wit 
LaSalle Extension University. That car- 





Tell us which of the following courses of 
ly training interests you most. 


(| SizeYou Up? 


How much are you actually earning for your company? 
How much are you capable of earning? 
What are you doing to increase your earning power? 
Answer those 


ried weight, and Breisch got the job a¢ 
@ salary higher than he had asked. 


How G. Roy Eshelman Said 
Good-bye to $16 a Week 


G. Roy Eshelman, of Decatur, Illinois 
—cog in a big industrial machine—was 
earning only $16 a week when ambition 
prompted him to enroll for Higher Ac- 
countancy training with LaSalle. 

“Through my training,’’ writes Mr. 
Eshelman, ‘‘I became interested in the 
Auditing Department of my company, and 
often rerrained after hours watching the 
auditor at his work. 

“Observing my interest, he soon placed 
me in his department at a 50% increase in 
pay, and as I progressed with my LaSalle 
work, I was shortly rewarded with an ad- 
ditional 40% increase. 

‘*My studies rapidly equipped me to 
strike out for myself, and at present I 
have an extensive practice as a Public 
Accountant. 

“It is sufficient to say that with the aid 
of my LaSalle training my present in- 
come is many times greater than when I 
enrolled.’’ 


A “Raise” of 137 Per Cent 
in Fifteen Months! 


For four years Philip S. Blessing, of 
the Lancaster Brick Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., worked hard as a clerk and got 
nowhere. 

During that time plenty of opportuni- 
ties came his way—and passed him by. 
He began to cc what every success- 
ful man knows—that opportunities with- 
out trained ability mean nothing. He de- 
cided to get ready. 


Dept. 1255-R 

















Modern Salesmanship: Training for all P. 
— in retail, wholesale, or specialty Accoun 





Business Management: Managerial, Sales Telegraphy—Railway and C 

re" Modern Foremanship. . 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor ,C. lt Rents ing op; 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Account- ing and Finance. 
ant, etc. Expert Bookkeeping. 


questions —- as your employer answers 
them—and you will know exactly how he grades you 
Q for promotion. 


I would welcome full particulars regard- 
portunities 


How Does Your Employer 








Within 15 months after he started train- 
ing with LaSalle, Mr. Blessing was made 
Assistant Treasurer of his company, and 
his salary was increased 137 per cent. It 
has now been increased 250 per cent. 

His employer, Clarence B. Horning, 
General Manager, adds the vital point: 
“We believe he has many successful 
years ahead of him.’’ His business pro- 
gress has only begun. 


Send for Free Book 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

How does your employer size you up? 

Does he see in you the trained ability 
to cut costs, increase profits? Read ‘poe 
how Louis Breisch won out over 100 ap- 
plicants for a position! 

Does he prsceire by your interest in 
some special field that you are capable 
of discharging greater and greater re- 
sponsibilities? Read again how Eshelman 
said good-bye forever to §16 a week! 

Can he say of you—by reason of your 
spare-time efforts to increase your earning 
power—‘‘We believe he has many suc- 
cessful years ahead of him?’’ Read again 
how Philip Blessing won the position of 
Assistant Treasurer at a 250% increase 
in salary! 

The business world is crowded with un- 
thinking fellows who are forever looking 
to hard work and faithful service to put 
them ahead—forgetting that these are 
only the degznning of what the boss wants. 

“Merely a loyal worker”—is that the 
way your employer sizes you up? Or does 
he rate you as a first-class business man 
—a future leader? 

Prove that you have the will and the 
stamina to win success—by what you do 
with this coupon NOW! 


: LaSalle Extension University 


—— — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Chi 














(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me your book on the 
training indicated, outline of LaSalle 
plan, end a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all entirely free. 








Law—LL.B. Degree. Credit and C P 
Law. Business English. ‘ 
: Training in selected business 
Personnel Management. pa na we : 
Traffic Management: iti: Cc —— 
i Railroad or berm or ia Tradhe Manager, Effective Speaking. ” 
% r, % ii fast, 
Ratiway Station Manage See Soo 


advise you without obligating you. 


3 NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest 
11! | nity write us a brief outline of your business history and 


education, and Address 


Present Position 
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iia the Backward Child to School 


BY IRA S. WILE, M. D. 
Author of “The Challenge of Childhood” 


E relation of a parent to a child is more 
than that of a creator. Parents are the 
social trustees of their children. The re- 

sponsibility for the child’s welfare legally belongs 
to parents. The responsibility is owed to the 
child and the community. 

All children are not born free and equal. 
Some unfortunately are born fettered by defects 
in body or mind or even both which destroy all 
equality at birth and nullify any potential 
equality at maturity. 
The more difficult the 
limitations of a child 
the greater becomes 
the responsibility of 
the parents towards 
the community. The 
self-centered and 





selfish parent, who. 


views his child as a possession for parental 
pleasure and enjoyment, fails to recognize his 
highest duty to the handicapped child and to 
the community into which he was born. 

No duty possesses greater significance than 
the obligation to give a backward child every op- 
portunity for education and vocational train- 
ing. Children who are mentally dull, mentally 
backward or even mentally defective are en- 
titled to the best advantages that parental judg- 
ment, attention, and means can provide. The 
intelligent parent recognizes the necessity of 
providing an adjustment in school that will pro- 
mote the regular intellectual progress of his 
child. The greater the mental handicap of a 
child the more necessary a special adjustment 
becomes. 

In meeting the school needs of backward 
children there may be necessity for changing 
from a high class to a lower one, from a regular 
classroom to a special classroom, from one type 


of public school to another type of school, from 
a public school to a private school specially or- 
ganized and designed to meet the needs of 
children with mental! limitations and handicaps, 

The desire to keep a backward child at home 
rather than to send him to a special school is 
founded upon indifference, ignorance, a false 
shame or selfish self-pitying. The happiness 
that a parent derives from a home-bound child 
is not identical with, nor as useful as, the happi- 
ness that a child can secure from proper school 
placement even if obliged to live away from 
home. 

Parents cannot be expected to be omniscient, 
but a community has a right to demand the 
thoughtful consideration of their children, par- 
ticularly when their education is so definitely 
of communal concern. To neglect the educa- 
tion of a backward child is to further penalize 
him in his social relations. Early training in the 
establishment of proper habits is of fundamental 
importance. The 
attack upon the def- 
inite problems of 
teaching a backward 
child should be 
started at the earliest 
possible moment in 
order to attain the 
highest degree of suc- 
cess. Schooling is required in inverse ratio to 
mentality. The more backward a child the 
greater is his need for skilled teachers, con- 
tinuous pedagogic oversight and prolonged edu- 
cational direction. 

The markedly backward: requires a special 
school, but every backward child always requires 
special attention and special guidance, the pro- 
vision of which is the essence of intelligent and 
loving parental care. 








COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
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Is soup a course or a meal? 


Vegetable soup is so senrly 
that it can be either / 


ERHAPS you 

will get a new 
idea about soup 
when we tell you 
that thousands 
and thousands of 
women consider 
Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup 
“a meal in itself”. 
It contains so 
much real food that they frequently 
make it their luncheon or supper. 





we wv 


Soup is the ideal introduction to a 
meal because it has such a tonic and 
stimulating effect on the appetite and 
digestion. But the widespread use of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup as the 
principal dish proves that housewives 
depend on soup as useful for every 


kind of meal. 
wv 


Order Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
from your grocer. Notice how often it 
tempts your appetite. See how “handy” 
it is to have in your pantry, always 
ready to provide a nourishing course or 
a satisfying principal dish. You will 
make up your mind never to be without 
such an all-round stand-by. 


Fifteen of the finest vegetables that 
grow are blended in Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup, with invigorating broth, 
choice cereals, flavor-giving herbs and 
seasonings. In all, thirty-two different 
ingredients, selected, blended and cooked 
by Campbell's famous French chefs. All 


VEGETABLE 





~ * + CPaeLL Soup Compan xt 


CAMDEN. MU, USA 





ready for your table, after you have 
added an equal quantity of water, 
brought to a boil and simmered for a 
few minutes. 


Science is advising us to include more 
vegetables in our diet, for mineral salts and 
other essentials. Campbell's Vegetable 
Soup supplies these abundantly for you 
and your children. 


vv 


Every known, popular kind of soup 
in the world. Each soup the masterpiece 
of its kind. This is the daily service 
Campbell's offer to your family table. 
Delicious quality. Endless variety. 
Welcome convenience. On this page 
see the full list of Campbell's Soups. 
(Also printed on the label.) 


vv # 


Your grocer has, or will get for you, 
any Campbell's Soups you select. 12 
cents a can. 


Select your Campbell’s Soups 
and order from your grocer 


ASPARAGUS CLAMCHOWDER PEA 
BEAN CONSOMME Pepper PoT 
BEEF JULIENNE PRINTANIER 
BOUILLON Mock TurRTLE TOMATO 
CELERY MULLIGATAWNY TOMATO-OKRA 
CHICKEN MUTTON VEGETABLE 
CHICKEN-GUMBO Ox TAIL VEGETABLE-BEEF 
(OKRA) 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 











The 


TO MAKE DELICIOUS COCOA QUICKLY 


The best and easiest way to make Baker's Cocoa is 

to mix 4 tablespoons of cocoa with 2 to 4 tablespoons 

of sugar and a dash of salt in a saucepan. Add to 

it 1 cup of cold water and stir it over the direct heat 

until it is smooth; boil two minutes. Then add 3 

cubs of milk, and heat. Beat well, using rotary egg 
beater and serve at once. This makes 4 cups. 


“good night’ drink for city dwellers 


who want the peaceful sleep of the out-of-doors 





Yr you ever lieawakeat night, tossing 

in bed, listening to the measured 
ticking of the clock, praying for the 
sweet release of sleep? 

Civilization sets a rapid pace. Peace- 
ful sleep is necessary to our health and 
welfare. Anything that disturbs it is a 
menace. 

There is a growing revolt against 
drinking beverages at night that are 
known to interfere with sleep. Men 
and women are realizing the folly of a 
habit that exposes them to all the tor- 
tures of insomnia. 

Thousands are turning to Baker's 
Cocoa as their evening drink. Made 
according to the wholesome recipe 
above, with its generous supply of 
milk, it is a delicious food beverage. 
It gives nourishment for the long fast 


of the night, its warmth tends to soothe 
the nerves and encourage restful sleep. 

If the beverage you have been drink- 
ing at night causes wakefulness, try 
Baker’s Cocoa. It is so easy to make 
and its creamy, chocolate flavor. will 
appeal to all the family. No need now 
to prepare a special drink for the chil- 
dren. Baker's Cocoa has the endorse- 
ment of experts on child feeding. A 
cup of it contains the kind of nourish- 
ment that children need in order to 
attain Optimal Health, the new physi- 
cal ideal of childhood. 
Judges of Quality and Flavor Agree that 

Baker’s Stands Supreme 

Made from the world’s choicest cocoa 
beans, with the strictest regard for 
purity and flavor, Baker’s Cocoa has 
set the standard ever since 1780. Its 


BAKER '3 Cotes 


Baker’s Unsweetened Choco- 
late (Premium No. 1) is uni- 
versally used whenever the 
recipe calls for chocolate. 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 





nutritive value is well beyond govern- 
ment specifications. A recent vote re- 
veals that 82% of domestic science 
teachers, 784 of professional nurses,79Z 
of home demonstration agents prefer 
Baker’s for its pre-eminent quality and 
excellence. One steaming, fragrant cup 
will convince you of Baker’s matchless 
quality and flavor. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND NEW \FREE BOOKLET 





WALTER BAKER & CO., INC, | DEPT. C—Cos-12-28 

DORCHESTER-LOWER-MILLS, MASS. 

0) Please send free the new,64-page “‘Famous 
ecipes.’ 


OD Enclosed is 10c for which send a trial size 
can of Baker’s Cocoa. 


2 RTO ee cee ee py SEP ee ee 
(In Canada: Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. ) 











SINCE 1780 
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ke yourself, and this 


magazine as an example! 


An interesting illustration of why 
over 85,000 book-readers belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


ie you ate interested in keeping abreast 
of the important new books, you try 
to keep informed as to what they are by 
reading book advertisements and book 
reviews, in magazines like this one, and 
in the newspapers. You feel you owe it to 
yourself to do this. Now hed then, as you 
read a review or an advertisement, some- 
thing in you will click “There's a book,” 
you exclaim, “‘that I surely want to 
read. I mustn't miss it!"’ 


Fine! And then what happens? 


Judging from the past, what are the 
chances of your reading the few books 
that you are so sure you will enjoy, that 
you know other people of like taste with 
you are reading and discussing, and that 
will be a genuine deprivation to you if 
you miss? How often do you experience 
that “‘click,’’ and then, through over- 
sight and forgetfulness, ‘do nothing what- 


soever about it! 


This common experience, we feel, 
the chief reason for the phenomenal rise 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club to a 
membership of over 85,000 in two years; 
its system effectually prevents you from 
missing the new books you are particularly 
keen to read. 


There are other great conveniences: 
First, you read the important new books 
at once, instead of after everybody else— 


or not at all! Second, for the uncertainty 
you sometimes feel in reading ‘‘ads’ 
about books, there is substituted the 
reliability of reports emanating from a 
group of five critics, whose combined 
business it is to keep you from being mis- 
led about books. 


These advance reports not only keep 
you thoroughly and reliably informed 
about all the important new literature of 
the day; they also mean a great deal more 
than ordinary reviews. For if you take 
any book upon the combined recommen- 
dation of these five judges, and after 
reading it disagree with their opinion 
about it, you may return it. You are thus 
fully protected in all your book purchases. 


And what is the cost of these sensible 
and unique conveniences for book-read- 
ers? NOTHING! You pay only for the 
books you take, and the same price as if 
you got them from the publisher himself 
by mail. You may, if you wish, take as 
few as four books a year, out of from 1 50 to 
200 that are reported upon to you by the 
Selecting Committee. 


Find out how this system operates. It 
is working, smoothly and satisfactorily, 
for over 85,000 book-readers of the same 
type as yourself. Mail the coupon below 
for full information; it will not obligate 
you in any way. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 















Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request 


involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 






@#23 $8 


pny Seid Seidel Bay Mer weed Doroth Christopher beg == Allen 
Canfiel Morley 


THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


TRAVEL 











\'4 THE ASSOCIATION Ks MILITARY 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 
of the UNITED STATES 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request 
Five Park St. (Room 22) Boston, Mass. 

















NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


THE WEYLISTER 


For young women. A year of cultural work of college 
grade, followed by a year of intensive secretarial train- 
ing; or either year alone. Small groups; individual 
attention in home and school. 9 miles from New 
Haven, 1% hours from New York. Five-acre suburban 
estate; outdoor sports. Water sports nearby. 


Mrs. Marian W. ee, M.A., 
Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box C, Milford, Connecticut 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSIDE For Girls 


- miles —— New York. Preparation for college 
trance examinations. General courses. 

ized athletics. ag 94, Norwalk, Conn. 

MARGARET 

















WESTBROOK oe MINARY 


Girls’ Junior College and 
American Association janie t 
nestum. teunls, riding ease @ $1,000. ‘Agnes M. Safford, 
nasium, ng. te 

Principal, Box C, Portland, M 


L E A Boarding Schal for Girls 
Suburban to New York City 


DEN Fee 


Secretarial. Granite Residence. Unexcell: jum. 6 
Me. ‘and Mrs. Wu F- CARLSON, PRancrrats, Box bo, STAMFORD, Conn. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count in the Girl's Edu- 
cation. Near Boston. College Preparatory, Junior oe 
and Special Courses. Home Economics. Secretarial. S 

Swimming, Riding. Accredited. Lynn H. Harris (Ph. D 
Yale), President, Box 10, West Bridgewater, Mass. 














Lasell Seminary 


Swe-tnen & advanced courses for ay school grad- 


uates. ics, etarial, Art, a 
resston end College Preparatory cou! 
cellen nities in music concert 
Athletics and sports. Delightful pad life. Founded 


rate school for younger girls. Cat: 
guy Mm. WinsLow, PhD. Prine teal 
109 Woedtand Auburndale, 























NEW YORK—GIRLS 





NEW YORK—BOYS 


St.Johns School 





Prepares Boys for College and Business. Military Train- 
ing. Supervised Study and Athletics. Separate school for 
boys under 13. Fully accredited. LLIAM ADDISON 
Ranney, Principal. Ossining, New York. 


ROOSEVELT isrvxnetoys 










itary School in the Ramapo Primary, Grammar 
tot du Soe h School Grades. Bin Outen Outdoor Sports. Write for 
information. J. Carrington, Monsey, Rockland hy 





UD § 


A school of distinguished standing. Scholarshi 

athletics and military training build aan heme 
ed manhood. All colleges. Next term 
January, 1929, Prospectus. Address: Gents Wile 
liam Verbeck, Pres., Box 1612, Manlius, N. Y. 


Le 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited enroll- 
ment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. a. 
F. CARNEY Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. 








IRVING SCHOOL &* 
in beautiful, historic Irving country. 92nd year. Long 


y 
record of successful preparation for College Board Examina- 
tions. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State Regents. 
Modern equipment. Catalog. Box 915, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. ¥Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 








NEW YORK—CO-ED 


= course. Endowed. Junior stu- 
dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. For 
catalog address Charles E. Hamilton, A. M., D.D., 
Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





Coeducationai. Est. 
College. Preparatory 
Finishing. Strong secretarial 


1824. 
and 





| ote KNOX 2 


one ate ag eee — ee and — courses. 
Mrs. . Vv. 


Biol sy 








The Mason School for Girls 
and Junior College 


Che Castle 


Box 700, Tarrytewn-on-Hudson, New York 


SEMPLE, SCHL | 


Rag 8 beet ~~ lege ie ey of 
Graduate. nishing Co ‘ann 
Dramatic art Outdoor Recreation. Thirticth in Year 


iis ent Ban C, Nex ncipal, 241-2 -242 Central Park 
° 


) s & i Tl i Ti Q 
sumer DEOUl F for Girls f 


poomg Cc. Pullee 7 Pag Box F evs a, Pian Schools. ¥. 


CUDDER SCHOOL iris 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. on 
ScHOooL. Post GrapuaTE CoursEs: Home Eco- 
; Secretarial and Executive Training; So- 
cial Welfare and Community Service. Miss C. S. 
Seudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Hishtand Manor 

















Country Boarding School and Junior 
Cane. All Grades. Summer Camp 
South N: 


aples, Maine. 
Hudson, 


; Maron 5 
New York, Box 101 


ores. 6. 





FLOATING UNIVERSITY 


World—For Men and Women 
wy best of its Kind Sa: this Year 
ations now conte College Year 1929-30 
tins oy ogy UNIVERSITY CRUISE, Inc. 
Box C, 11 Broadway, New York City. 





NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


1833 SL UFFIEL 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 1928 


Coll Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog, address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 11 High Street, Suffield, Com, 


TI LT Oo N COLLEGE ph lee 


sod methods. Excellent . riety pal 
Sunioe Beh School. i, Experi alot Dold. AN shorts 
or en 
Seen aoe ee dee Tae 


ORCE STER] 


Thorouch CoLLEGE PREPARATION 
Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mess. 























NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


== HUN 


OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate Senior 
Dept. for older boys have faculties of ability and wide 
experience. This school gives thorough preparation for 
college. Boys get in—stay in—and make good. Let 
us tell you why. 

John G. Hun, Ph.D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


FREEHOLD te SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified mili 
Bs aol aan = hg bp Ry = 
personal £ touch. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 124, Freehold, N. J, 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


ad and boarding. Cotas preparatory for boys. 22 mi 
from N. Y¥. C. Senior and Junior Schools. Sor soa 
address THE Huapuastan, Box C, Essex Fexus, N. 


PEDDIE Emphasiaes preparation for Gib 


lege Entrance Board Exam- 

inations. Six Forms includ 
ing two grammar grades. Boys from 30 states. Modem 
buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. 63rd yeat 
Box 12-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Ed. D., Headmaster 
For catalog address 

BOX C, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 

BORDENTOWN is INSTITt 


ough paration for dee 
Fan ha hviduel ase attention. Bo 8 stag 
Sapervieed enn 















































faculty, small 
how tostudy. R.O. 2: c. 


D. Lan 
Drawer Ss BORDENTOWN, N. J. 








aie" 

















anne 


BEA\ 








DEVINED RANTART, 


to 14, poeites mites —— 





ig og Be mils fam N ieSecmetine W. — 
RUTIG Pe BCHOOL” 
* SCHOOL ° 


Aw accreprrep College-Preparatory School. 100 boys. 





Fs es or 163rd y B x Cc. 
o = B oe New York. ear. 0. 


12 miles from Philadetphia. College entrance, 
a a 

r instructor uitation 
for Juniors. For Catalog and View Book write 


to the Registrar, Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey, Jersey. 





For Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 
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<= 
1928 


oderate 
address: 
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-—< 


ee 





trance, 
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NEW JERSEY—GIRLS 





Close rsonal touch 

entenary and inatruction for 
each - lo- 

Holle tate ma courses. Fine 


nstitute 


democratic spirit, 
bik 


. sensible. dre regu- 
ns, yy. school life. Beautiful hill count 
New York City. 50 acres. 5 modern build- 

s. Swimming pool. . 55th year. Catalog. 


epee J. TREVORROW, D.D., elie 
Hack 


OSE N 





AVEN) 


Fon A dat Fagf FOURTEEN 
country exclusively for 


Bly Shag 
our cata e 
Bari ae oe TENAFLY: NEW JERSEY, Box A. 





all pelawe 

ary 5 Delaware 
pee a for girls. 92nd year. Moderate 
Junior College = oes 


x scheel. Organized s 
M. Spare, A.M., Principal, Bor Cc, Burlington, N. J. 


OAKLEY HALL 


Grace play and cexanined spar ental eat 
ay, and org: spo. autiful nee. 
Box 201- Allendale, N. J- 











~~ PENNSYLVANIA—GIRLS 


Ctast Hall for Ginis 


ACCREDITED. Academic and y= Cong Am g preparatory. 
of Music. Junior Coll: onth 





Connecting baths. 
4. M., H-admaster, Box 


Maiy Lyon Schol 
Se Spee 


The CASKIN SCHOOL ¢ 


also one year intensive = 
cademic and vocational courses. 


cee tee peves es in pave. 
m m phia. Helene 
A it pal, Box 105, Devon, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for young women who appreciate life on a sub- 
th modern equipment and commodious 
courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
eience, Household Arts, Music, and Expression. Excep- 
tional Teacher Preparation. 

Address: Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Penn. 



























girls. Rich in historic a educational traditions. 
Hi , character, scholarship. 


and lowe Smee. | ealth 
1742. peat? 5800. Address 
WIN J. HEATH, MA” Preckdect, Bos C, Bethlehem, Pa. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Secretarial, Domestic Science. Ne anys 
ghee for week-ends Iss 
» Principal, Box 500, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








Camp in the 
UD van WOY- A 


LINDEN HALL issn 
co: Bae 





New Gym and pool. 
Bosiitel location. pean baeee Academia 
He Life. All ee 
STENGEL, He hide, Unite, Pa. (1 34 hrs. Saswekes 


AREISETON . 


General Academic and 
Edu hy phy 





Tlccatien, 68 cans estate 


: Catalog on Request. 
JOHN H. BELL,'Headmaster, Box C.' West Chester, Pa. 


BEAVER COLLEGE wit. 








Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and 
anior College courses with Diploma and 





























ralism lendid equipment. New $100,000 
itory. Catalog. Address Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Home Beoncmies, Costume Design 
Sow a: Expression, Art. Music. College Preparatory, 
Gp aasim and Book Pao ge og Bing, ong: 
PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED. 





GEORGE SCHOOL &= &==~ 


acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
ual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 


farm. 5 
A. Walton, A.M., Prin., Box 281, George School, Pa. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


WASHINGTON—GIRLS 





SEKEMINETAS 


seman the “ 
pe en Write fs oe it. C09 Kiskiminetas 
26, Saltsburg, Pa. cv 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


123rd year. Amidst woe grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams. Tennis. 
34-mile track. Golf Sate ee Copcrese pool and skating 
peed. eg > Hughes, A.M., Headmaster, Box 5, 
’ 


HARRISBURG 


Senior partmen 
ying fields and courts. Write for A 
wn, Headmaster, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


VALLEY FORGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Sere ext wremes te Vat re ieee” deat 


bowl alleys, paial courses. 8 acres, Gi alry. palo, gett. 
Cav: 
bowing aiey Catalog. The ‘Mabie. Devon, Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD mee 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school ies. Ee: 
oods, stone bul Ex- 








ACADEMY 
145th YEAR 








manual 
Harvard, Box 


NAZARETH HALL 


anes = 1743. A ee old mi 
or 


9, West Chester, Pa. 





Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 10, Nazareth, P. 


| FRANIUINSSARSHALL 


aren) 9 Prepared for Call An quipment ab spr Location. 
8 ears. 
E. M. ye aE nei Jenin 420, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


CARSON KONG & = 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live 
School. 5th Grade to In the mountains midway 














between ew Ba, gad, Fieouee .t og Spam instruction. Enjoying 
ERKIOMEN ¢@ opportunity 

For the Boy who ake Good 
ay s Taduatriow B. wat Petonen Bo: yn ah 
gehoat Same sears = wi pr ee ee for every boy. Junior 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D., Principal Boz 106, Peansburg, Pa. 





MS JORIE EBSTER 
SCHOOL O and PHYS 
EXPRES SION EDUCATION 
eeredied 2-year Normal aeees 


Now. Bormitories Gatal 


ral "Wiessnehuaectts Ave., Nw Ww. Wislinetee, D. = 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training boys in moral physical health and 
scholarship. New Buildings. Splendid facilities. R.O.T.C. under 
supervision of U.S. Army Officer. Junior School in orn, inna 
ing. 30 miles south of Nashville. Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


ENTUCKY Minky 

INSTITUTE 
Oldest private mil. school in U. S. Boys 8 to 19. 
Fully accredited all colleges. Tutorial a. 
R. O. T.C. Horseback Riding, Swimming, etc. 


11 Miles from Louisville, Catalog: Box C, LYNDON, KY. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Satisfied patrons in 44 states. Exceptional success with 
boys who enter college. Experienced faculty. Near Knox- 

le. Year-round s sports. por mar | pool. Band. Chris- 
tian principles. R. te charges. Catalog. 
Colonel C. R. Endsley, octet e 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


EENBRIER “scncow 


Prepares for college and business. Pb acmensgon New 
modern fireproof buildings. Near White bmn 
ings. 116th year. as oes tone. 8t 
21. All as fiding FO Catalog. ‘Rijdrens 
Box C, COL. H. B OORE, pe 3 W. Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy $e*‘er4 


Y Virginia 
Beautiful no location at southern end of Shenan- 
doah. Prepares for college or business. Large dormitories. 
Low rates—liberal endowment. ae gymnasium and 

pool. All sports. Ca Col. Wm. R. 
Phelps, Principal, Box C, Bedford, 


mareany HARGRAVE 02: 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost. Prepares for college and 

business. Christian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior Dept. for boys 

ew a athletic equipment. Catalog. A. H. CAMDEN, 
, Chatham, Va 


LEE SCHOOL 8s2rmz 


College a Pras Classes. 


Outdoor life. 1600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Write for catalog illustrating unusual site and equip- 
ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box C, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


Randolph-Macon Academy **°"y For! 


College preparatory school for boys. New cienak buila- 
ings. Modern equipment. Healthful Shenandoah valley, 
80 miles from Washington. Swimming pool. - Summer 
camp. Eagan rate. ee a L. MELTON, 



































WASHINGTON—BOYS 
*““WEST POINT PREP’’ 


THE MILITARY ACADEMY 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A school Frepering, Boys Exclusively for West Point 
1918 3 § ae a BE Bb D. c. 
UT. HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 
WASHING TON—GIRLS 











hevy Chase 


igh School at bo Bagg 
25th pan ag EO, acre cam = 
Ky Art, Dramatie, nao 


FE Fe atic Bang pinay es “D.C. 








A. M., Box 404, Front Royal, 
dited. Aver 
ts" ssilicary for sation and Raney —— 
Mode ee 
Shenandoah yo, “Dear Washington. a Box 5 
Woodstock Dr. Howard J. 








CASTLE F HEIGHTS "XCapemy 


The South’s most splendidly equipped school for boys. 
Prepares for all colleges and universities. Junior R.O.T.C. 
Physical Culture system endorsed by Bernarr Macfadden. 
as a and Horseback riding. For catalog. write to Col. 
w. Godson, Jr., Supt. Drawer C, Lebanon, Tenn. 


UNIOR Miltary Academy 


through 8th grade. Teacher to every 8 Modified 
Military system. Modern equipment. 83 miles cast of 
Nachville. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
Skilled ,, Instructors; Personal sugviten. wholesome . 
at accredited at Eastern es. 
Two nee RS ee = 6 to 14; Sentor 4 and over. 


On beach. Open-air sleeping 
Open year round. Write for pI mst R-3, Gulfport, Miss. 














Arlington | Hall « sr 


Girls 
Junior College with High School, 
: Billings every coor be atgrato oF a ise po a irom cm bear of Washington 
ni every room Catalogue 

Arlington Hall, Penn. Ave. Station: Bex Box bis-c. . Washington, D.C. 


AIRMONT 


es of etionalC Ca spital, “Address esa 
vantages of Nation Ave. Sr adie = 














BEAUTIFUL a 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


of exceptional beauty. Special courses 
eco- 








Zé  Neptoned ae 


Piacsotonsl Raspes 


an a inene mall Clasies 
MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph.D., Box 20, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Gishtarss WaT 


ae college. Best eons rad South. All 
fo R. 0. T. C. Write ior 


Es ng Dool. 

pas og x we. Columbia, Tenn. 

IN 4 saa 
EMY 


STAUNTO 


One of the most distinguished Ry my pees pre- 

















paring for Universities, G Busi- 
ness.. Superb disciplinary training sane by academic 
excellence. ‘ol. Thos. H. Russell, S., LL.D., eS., 
Box 12C, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 








poi Aa S oe me 


in music, art, expression, dramatics, home itary school. 10 
nomics, secretarial gg 
Address Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 
eee 











For Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 








SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


ee 


WESTERN—BOYS 





rtha ‘Washington 


10 
ge ze. young women. Accredited 


College. Music, Art, Do- 


or 
mestic Science, Phgsical ‘Bducations Seerctarial. 75th 
year. Catalog. C.D. Curtis, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


Logan College 


Junior College for Women. 2 genre 
Special courses. Mod. equipment. 185 p tae 
Dr. E. R. Naylor, Pres., Box C, Russellvitie. Ky. 





HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior Col- 
lege work for ing women. Art, Music, Freseeshe. Sec- 
retarial and ie Economics courses. Athletics, Delight- 
ful home B.” ‘Emphasis on scholarship and culture. 
ton , Lexington, Ky. 


BRENAU _ yume woune 


Cour Atlanta, State Authored A. pantry ae sare _ 
Bororiticn ines, orem | ides, SHENK BRENAU, sg oysters! 


SVLLING COLLEGE prittet Mie itis’ 











WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years ad work. Fully 


¥ oa and Junior College. Muse Secretarial, ik 

rnalism, Dramatics, etc. ew Building; every 

po ha nr bath. Swimming Pol, Horseback Rid- 

ing. Moontein er eB 100 acre campus; beautiful on 
CATALOG of :—W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box C. 





presen All Sports including Ri 
eppcunmees, For information 0S ee S Secretary. 
ont Heights, Box 401, Nashville, Tenn. 


Gulf Park 


By-the-sea. For girls. 4 years high school. 2 years 
college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor = 
all year. Riding. Catalog. Box K, Gulfport, 


‘Virginia Infermonf College 


For young women. 45th year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, accredited. Music, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Courses, Expression, Art, Gym. Pool. Private 
Baths. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 

courses, including college preparation. Normal Kindergar- 

ten-Primary course with state license. Modern equipment. 

Sota: Pool. Mild Climate. Address Mary V. McBee, 
» Principal, Box C, Charleston, S. C. 


ARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women. 60 oa Pore from ret ed 


Literary, Dom. Secret 

Education Music; all 

DEGREES. Graduates Sue ee Fireproof 
Private baths. Swimming pool. Riding. Athletics. 


CATALOG OF Box C, ae MD. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE (Junior) 

















For Girls. Four years preparatory, Junior College. Ac- 
credited. European and American Sage ae —— 
training, home economics, journalism, music, xpres- 
sion, library _ science. odern culmea. wathisties, 


aan. & Mrs. Geo. CoLLeN, Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


‘COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


High scholarship in the cultural atmosphere of the Old 
South. Episcopal. High School, Junior College, elective 
courses. Accredited. Music, art, expression, home 
economics and secretarial courses. Sports. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 


SouthernSeminary ci 


A School of Character. Blue Virginia. 

2 Yrs. Collegiate. Seminary, 5 5 tx Expression, Home sg 

Phy. Ed. Secretarial. Swimming Pool. For 61st annual cation, write 
Robert Durham, s 


Pres., Box 918, Buena V'-ta, Va. 











Girls. 50 acre estate in Blue Ridge ae. overlook- 
ing Shenandoah Valley. College preparato 1 yr. col- 
lege, elective courses. Music, Art, Secretarial. Riding, 
golf, field and water sports. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Box 12-C, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


PAGE xasait 
ACADEMY 
A Bic school for little boys. And Page 
is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly at- 


tention. Modified military. The largest 
school of its kind in America. Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1215 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


U RBAN MILITARY Accredited 
ACADEMY 25th Year 
The Great-Outdoor-School. Ideal climate. ary thru College 
Preparation. Small classes, individual care, supervised recreation, 
new gym and pool, cavalry, band. SUMMER CA CAMP Corrective 
Physical Education. A School of Distinction. Enroll now. P. G. 
McDonnell, Pres., 637 Wilcox Ave., Los Angeles, California. 




















“For Sons of Discerning Parents” 


BEVERL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Non-sectarian and non-military, 
Sixth grade thru High School. 
Educators, ministers and laymen on advisory 


board. Scholarship 





33d gia aquialy, blended: | Ansaal cololegue ow “requ 
PALO ALTO MILITARY 


For primary and grammar 


grades 1 
grow towards useful manhood here. patel Ba 


wimming, bicycling, 


eback riding, and other sports. 12 months in the year. 
Homelike atmosphere. Thoro discipline. Palo nito, camp. 
. Kelly, Supt., Box 300-C, Pal 


Col. RB. P 











OUTHERN COLLEGE 


Established 1963. Ni. th Heart of jia”’. 
= e ree 


G: se ‘Beeetara, (eg 
‘ym: jum, 

Privileges. Hist Tours. Accredited Work. Fix: on 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 206 College Place, Petersburg, ae 








WESTERN—BOYS 









ENTWORTH %u,cAay 


_ 9 ils frm Kane i Poy 
of experience in training ~ sowigg) youth, 
High School. Junior Catalog, 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 1128, Lexington, Me. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Founded 


Trains for leadership by system om 
letic, military and general activitise that a every o3 
tem that b High School 








uilds characte: 
For catalogue bs ay 
se ville, Mo. 


Hi. Jobus Military eademy 


Te American Rugby. Eminently fitted tr training Ameri. 

an boys. Thorough scholastic od ilitary instruction, 
Situated on high Send in’ Wauk feibe County Lake 
Region. Catalog. Box 2M, Delafield, Wis. 


and Junior College. 
712 








Missouri Military iendeas 
ees eee te 121, For oatal sade 
I Military Institute 

town. Ohio 


German 
ae Miami River Valley, 14 miles from Dayton. 











Non-Military. College ona gees he ag for Boys. of high standards. College preparatory. Military tree 
‘orth Shore”. f beari F Il flel 11 diamonds, 
Cues OW. Richards, Box Bor 118, Lake Forest, Til Gaels. Ci le Orven Graft Brown, Rng Box 1128, 
MILITARY pain LS 
MORGAN PARK Xcivemy WESTERN—GIR 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced man 
teacher for every twelve a og co athletics for each hoy. 
25-acre ane 10 build 2 new. Summer Camp. S5th rar 








Catalog.Col. » Box 128, Morgan Park, Chicago, Il 
MILITARY 
LVE ACADEMY 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
cauipment.” Catsiog Fhe Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, ind. 
NEW High School and Junior College 


MEXICO Every Hey ao 


5S Pearson, Supt. MILITARY 
Box E, Roswell, New Mexico INSTITUTE 


i. 









—for Girls. Accredited. ‘‘Colle: gg 
atory. Junior College for H. S. gradi 


par 
Musto, Art Riding. Modern aritt 
Catalog: TUDOR HALL, a 


Kindergarten and Primary 





Traini 834th Yr. Accredited. High School graduates 
admitt 3 year diploma. Student residence. Athletics, 
cond Semester starts January 27. Address Registrar for 


8e 
IUustrated Bulletin. 
ChicagoTeachers College, Dept. 3, 504Wrightwood Ave.,Chicage 


NATIONAL ,2o"itmentary COLLEGE 


Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergarten 
Cultural courses. Three and four year diplomas, 








Episcerat. College 

Shattuck School pee. St ee 3d 

a - 

tention. Oldest military school = U. §S. All athletics— 

8 coaches. 240 acres. 68th y Openings for a few 

students after the Christmas iondass. Catalog. C. W. 
Newhall, Headmaster, Box C, Faribault, Minn. 














A Ina 
Clean Mind 
Highest standards 
wholesome outdoor recreation. 


Young, 8. _T. 
Registrar, Howe, “Indiana. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, lll. Boys taught “how to study.”’ 
Graduates enter colleges without examina- 


of scholarship and character with 
Military. Rev. C. H. 
For catalog address The 





CATALOG C:- Mason Ratra L. JACKSON, Prin. 


eee a TION 


abnormalities of speech 
DEFECTIVE and vo ae rettectively corrected. Nor 


od includes practice in 
._SPEE pablic abeaicin - _ Personal Instru 
CH fion. yr rates: Free catalogue. 


SHELDON SCHOOL OF S SPEECH Fo Wem Yo 











42nd year. New College and Dormitory buildings. 
term opens January 31, 1929; summer session June 21, 
1929. Box 2128, Evanston, 


MILWeeMiNaew NER 


Preparatory, Fully Accredited. Music. 
Smal asst Moderate fees. Address: ifs Ann A. neg eto 
M.., Principal, Box C, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Starcett School for Girls, Chicago 


44th year. Academic. College Preparatory. Junior 
College and special courses. Fully accredited. Com- 
plete Music Conservatory. wey Leno Term begins Feb. 1, 
Write for catalog and 
Box 22, 4515 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2-year College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 
75th year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 11 build- 
ings. Extra-curciculer activities. Catalog. Wm. P, 
McKee, A.M., B.D., President, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, Ul. 


Grafton Hall 5 


ds. Exceptionally fine Electives in 

















~F a Mapes ae of = 
STAMMERI ING free 
This is my hag eel It is ee me pen ys aa 
Private instruction vpn by Wm, Wm. E. Bassett. Lim- 





ited Tuition Dormitory. 
ied caraimentTution reasonable, Dormitory: N. Y. City 














STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY corrected at the Bogue Institute. 
Founded 1901. Scientific training. Results guaran- 
teed. Attractive, homelike dormitories, recreation 
rooms, etc. Limited enrolment. Mail coupon now. 


pet Home Economics, Bante J ip. = and outdoor 
athletics. dress Grafton Hall, Box 34, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 102nd year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 328, St. Charles, Me. 


4 hep hoe TICELLO SEMINARY 


Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Physical Education. Secretarial, Home Eco 
mics. Slots Louis. S00 mare amowe. All sports. For 
csoding and. siewe address: HARRIET Rice CONGDON, GODFREY, ILL. 


PROFESSIONAL 
New York School of Interior Decoration 


Four and eight months Practical Training 
Courses, Cultural and Professional. Terms start 
Oct and February. Send for Catalog 8-D, 




















Bogue Institute for Stammerers, 2748 Beous Bldg. 
a7 N. titineis? St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on send me 
complete information cure 
for stammerers. 


Tre eaosdioe aus sabes 








Address .. 








578 Madison Ave., New York City. 


lia 
STUDY ART Booth, Thomas 
E. Chambers, man 
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SPECIAL 








A MENTAL HYGIENE SCHOOL 


3 bo. f neomins | individual scientific treatment. Per- 
Altitude 6000 ft. New 
pM ae Address Walter C. Pipi er, 
wver Director Rocky Mountain Ranc School 
er City, N. M. 


PROBLEM CHILDREN 


psychological school for young children in need of individ 4 
‘aus esant—educntigual. physical and emotional. vecisitatn 
brain inj: ios. eonetie age re-ed 

ment, nutritional -habit 
ae 


Sex Witenes Oe Preparatory School, 


vidal 





ROSEHILL S255 
Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). rienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; 15 acres ‘of sunny Son Own 
vegetables, eggs, etc. Moderate rates. Bookle 

Mrs. Anne M. Pope, Box C, Chester Heights, Pa. 





AN SRS. cfruphen 


ian. Home environ- 
ment. Individual intrction. sti ee in Maine. Established 
1883. Catalog. Directors: E. enzia .C. 


- A. Foriages, M. D., and J 
Box 175, |, New Jersey 


i 





What Can I Do With This Unusual Child? 
Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to 
concentrate— temperamental—shy — egotistical 
—or in other words, is not in the right element in 
the usual school. Write to Helena T. Devereux, 
Devereux Schools, Box C, Berwyn, Pa. 





Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful pater estate in the famous Blue 
Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cottage 
sg illustrated catalog address Dr. Jonn P. 
STEWART, Director. Box’ A, Frankfort, Kenrucky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


Nervous and Backward C 
THE “BEST y i. rae aes 
y Educators 2ns 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M a) ponent 
2827 Forest Avenue Kansas 5 ne Mo. 


a 





a ro FE re Academic. Industrial cu. R 
MES: C3 HEDLEY TR We DLEY, MB. L 


Residen: 
Glenside, P Pa. (12 miles from Philadelphia s 


of FAaEDLEeY: 





PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL 


For the training of girls of slow development; also ner- 
vous girls. Individual instruction. Special attention to 
speech defects. Moderate rates. 


Marion Marsh, M.D., Principal, Dept. C, Muskegon, Mich. 





STEWART TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Devoted to care and training of Backward Girls. Ideal Suburban 
Home Life. Tender Care. Our Motto, “Happiness First.” Best 
dietary. Individual instruction in a geadonie branches, industrial arts, 
domestic arts, gymnasium. Luella A. Stewart Weir, Principal. 
P. 0. Box 91, Pa. O Pike, 2 miles hom Phils, 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research 
laboratory, summer course for teachers. $1200 first year, 
$900 thereafter. Johnstone, Director, C. Emer- 
son Nash, Superintendent, Box 408, Vineland, N. J. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 














BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





ae Se SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 
College-grade courses for young men 
and young women— Business Admin- 

Secretary; Steno- 
graphic-Secretary; Accounting and C. 
P. A. Preparation. Boarding and day 
students. Proper cultural environment. 
Write the Director for 64th Year Book. 
Pine St..West of Broad, Philadelphia,Pa. 


8 SANT ba» 














ACKAR Founded 1868 


Business and Secretarial 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL Business and Secretarial 


educational. Graduates in (demand. Short intensive course 
for ——— students. For address Regi 
Ave., Tel. CALedonia 7139, New York City 














STRAYER COLLEGE 


SECRETARIAL AND ACCOUNTANCY COURSES 
Established 25 years. Strayer graduates always in demand. 24,000 
successful alumni. Last year 30 states, 10 foreign countries, and 
47 colleges were represented in the student body. For conioge. 
address Recorder, 721 Thirteenth St., Washington, D 


DEGREE: 
IDER Meee 


olleg aie hake, Wile bets. ¥e 


= = = = 
Business Administration-- 
Accounting—Secretarial—Two- Year Courses. College Grade, 
for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Business Courses. Graduates in demand. Send for 
e. Special Catalog to F. H. Burdett 
Se, BOSTON Founded 1879. President 





Bryant-Stratton College 


OF “BUSINESS -ADMINISTRATION 
State authorized to grant degrees 
Box C, PROVIDENCE, RL 
TwoO-YEAR courses—intensive instruction—equal 
semester hours to 4-year university programs. 
work. Graduates fill preferred positions. 
Bureau helps hundreds. Courses in 
Administration, Accountancy and Finance, 
and Teacher-Training. Visiting lec- 
turers leading universities. Ly atg ~ Sy. 













KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 


SecreTariaL and Executive Training. A school of 
unusual character and distinctive purpose. Resident 
— in Boston, 

New York 


Intensive Stenographic 
) + ly. 2 Arqousting AL 
ing standards for 
sora gles 
tigns. ‘or 
See ite or hae ‘acts. Address 


Gregg School, Dept.C.M., 225 SN. a 


Providence 











Ask for catalog. Mid-year Semester opens Feb. 4th. 
Register Now For 


BALLARD 
SCHOOL Entatlishes 6 years 


610Lex. Ave. at S3rd St. “Pt Bz" New York City 














Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Business organizations. Provides intensive tec 

training for Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
For Bulletin C, apply to Reristrar, 225 Broadway, New York. 








MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 









lusical Comedy, Photoplay 


heen bert Cor for 
ro ¥ Te Direc! and Perea nal 
Culture ) Stu- 
dent “Stock Po. & « “Art Theatre Stress Per. 


y, Art 
Mary Pickford, stairs, Lee 
Sir Jok Trac; Dolly Sisters, ora Lsutig Taylor, and 
aabgs xan Fs onl ‘atalogue of stu ma: 
Martin Harvey free. Auvaeme Onivensiry , 66 W. 85th St., 
J. J. Shubert N. Y. (Ext. 21) 





S of ELOCUTION 
open ct one 
hi: in America. 

Protesdonal and Sinisuing Courses. Public Speaking. 
rt. Degrees Granted. 

‘or Catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, 

Prin., aoto-12 Chestnut St., Phila., Pennsylvania 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or pg eee work. All branches of music taught. De- 
——. _Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
ing ‘term eas yong 24, 1929. Send for catalogue. 

2 Dewitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
S) tic Art. tna Aba alee pee ron Spe 
eown 





pec 
our'dormitories. Enroll NO 
C. M. Schwenker, 839 ‘North Dearborn Street, Chicago 





RTT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for 

Acting Teaching Directing 

Develops Poise and Personality 
Midwinter Term begins January 15th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 144-N, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


BAAAAAAAAAAA Ae alta eat viahaatba nis abs 2. 
THE COMBS CONSERVATORY, PHILA. 














Accredited—44th rs. Member Leta Association 
Schools 7 eat A ches. Degrees. Normal Train- 
ing. hi a beens S) ice. Technic 


jupervised Practi 
Recitals a week. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. i G. R. Combs, Director, Box 
C., 1331 S. Broad Street. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


43rd Annual session. All branches of Music, Dramatic Art. 
Dormitory accommodations. Open 12 months of year. Noted 
artist teachers. Accredited. Apply for free catalog. (Mention course 
desired.) | = the President, 550 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of 





usic and 


NED WAYBURN 


offers training in 


DANCING 
for STAGE & SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
--.at surprisingly low cost 

Special classes for Reducing and Building up. Costumes, 
scenery, stage equipment for rent. Entertainment Bureau. 
Call or write for FREE Booklets on course desired. 
NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, Inc. 
1841 Broadway Studio HT New York City Phone Col. 3600 








incinnati 


EST. 1867 

tha Baur, President. 
tits music school of international r BBP ae 
branches—degrees. B.M. HOWA Regist 


onservatory 


OF MUSIC. -INC. 
Send for canaiete f ree Ss 
trar, Cincinnati, Obio. 





Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, director. All branches of music. For 
students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 120 
Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Joun Murray ANDERSON-ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


COURSES in ACTING and STAGECRAFT. DANCING OF ALL TYPES 
128 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 








PROFESSIONAL 





RATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 


on, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dormitories. 
Catalog. Address: Registrar, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 








getty ey. sarees pte OF ART 


306 ‘s. WABASH ps 








cone. Sees DEPT. C 





Unusually productive 2-year course 
in Commercial Illustration: Fash- 4 


ion Illustration, 1 year. Former 
students’ achievements your guar- 
antee. Personal interest in be- 
ginners by Director. Excellent liv- / 
ing accommodations. Send for 
student-illustrated catalog. 
545 Sixth Ave.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














LAYTON SCHOOL ¢ OF ART 


Courses in Painting and vy Aen CY Art, te Teacher Train- 
ing. Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design. Next term be- 
gins February 11. For illustrated Catalog address 


Dept. C. M. 438 Jefferson St., » Wis. 


GrandCENTRALScHoDL/ART 


Individual talent devel ful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, arth Commercial and Applied 
Arts. Interior Decoration. Credits given. Day and eve- 
ning classes. Catalogue. 

7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


























eee OF NURSING 











>| Mount Sinai Hospital 

4: SCHOOL OF NURSING 
' NEW YORK CITY 

Largest and finest residential 














The Illinois Training ‘School for Nurées 
in 1880 ‘ 

Offers 3-year pe. ~y . enieh “sehool graduates. Ad- 
vanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
Student receives varied practical experience and thor- 
ough classroom instruction. School is affiliated with 
Visiting Nurse Association and Infant Welfare So- 
ciety. Scholarship to University of Chicago. Main- 
tenance, net renga and allowance provided. 
Classes admitted in January, March, June and Oc- 
tober. Mg for Booklet C-12. 

Laura R. Logan, Dean, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 








School of Nursing 


Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited Non-sectarian 

school, 3 year in =. for 

young women with at least 2 years h | edu- 
cation. Monthly allowance. New Nurses’ 47 with 
individ ing rooms. 


ae ieee 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed Streets, -* 














THE COOLEY DICKINSON HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Offers to high school uates a three year course in nursing. 
Affiliated with Smit Ae ee a oe 

b Allowance 


iful nurses’ home ideally located. to students. 

















The Sydenham Hospital 
in the City of New York 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers a two- 2 leg and eight months course cover- 
ing all branches. For further particulars address 


Nursing Director, 565 Manhattan Avenue, New York City 


The Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess Hospital 


School of Nursing offers a 2% year course to High School 
graduates. Excellent instruction and practical experi- 
ence. Apply to Principat, Ext. 26, Fourth Ave. & 
46th St., Brooklyn, Wwew York. 


The Hospital of the Good Samaritan irz.3' 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
: and 8 months Elective Advanced Course. 
and Diseases. Sc! 























MOUNT ZION HOSPITAL “fresive" 


Classes enter September and January. Apply to 





Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


165 beds. nutes from theatre and ing district, 
New York oe offers 24% year course in essing to re 
women having 2 or fect rears High School. to $15.0 

per month (+ ; uniforms Whoa” Apoiy 
Director of Nurs a ct ashington Ave., Brooklyn, N. 








The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


For High Benge | Grad asses admitted 
and Febru “Athietics. ete tauistions * with Illinois seed 
School, Children’ 8 Hospital, School of Psychiatric Nursing, 
and Visiting I a pope 4 For informat: 

Principal, 1919 Wilson Chicago, illinois. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL af MICHIGAN Detrett 








grad a three year Rang Ss ened cok comer 
tive residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text 
, and allowance given. Affiliations provided. 

A. ipal, 5224 St. Antoine St., it, Michigan 

The Evangelical Deaconess Hospital iz=** 
Accredited, mg Sectarian School for Nurses. Course 3 
years. Two to four years high school required. Classes 


ldmitted September and February. Separate Nurses’ 
Home. te oo ig pong a oe provided. For particulars 
write Principal of the School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing ( dited) offers a three-year course in general 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. ee eae The 
Iilinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. 

February and ; For information address, Director ‘of 
Meses. 1 Dept. C. M.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 


Washington University School of Nursing 

offers two courses—a 5S year course leading to a B. S. degree in 

Nursing; @ 3 year course leading to a diploma in Nursing. Affili- 

ated with hanes St. Louis Children’s, St. Louis Maternity Hospitals 

and Wastingtes Moriah g 4 Dispensary. Apply to Director, School 
ot Nursing, 416 South + St. Louis, Mo. 














Offers to High School S oa or 28 
months’ course in an accredited School of Rg 
New nurses’ home. Individual bedrooms, large en 
room, laboratories and recreation rooms. Located 
the heart of the city. Non-sectarian. University | 
California scholarship. Classes admitted February 
and October. Illustrated booklet on request. Address 
Superintendent ef Nurses, Mount Zion Hospital, 
2200 Pest Street, San Francisco, California. 











MEN 
NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Romaine 8 Hospital offers to ns School graduates or equiva- 
lent, a three year course in general and special nursing. REGIS- 
TERED SCHOOL. Maintenance and allowance during training. 
Single rooms. Good prospects after erage n. Write Bloomingdale 
Hospital, White Plains, New York. 


The Bridgeport Hopi Scho of Nai 


offers a twenty-eight month course. 
seal of Sees hemes bere po Wy age J hon 


of admit arch and - 
tember. Apply P —— Bridgeport Hospital, 2 
Grant Street, 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


Offers to High School Graduates of those with 
es Savoy eee in nv New b 
ample SGinieal | 











room and law 
Address Supt. of 


Hospital Laboratory School 
Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women, Positions always 
available at good salaries. No previous experience necessary. 
6 months’ intensive training. INSTITUTE graduates located 
all_over the country. Send for Catalog S. NORTHWEST 
INSTITUTE, 3408 East Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 
School of Nursin 


Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an ac- 
credited non-sectarian school. Young women 
with High School education. Allowance $15.00 
er month and maintenance. Scholarship to 
‘olumbia. Classes start ptember and 
February. Write Dora Levine, R. N., 
Director of Nurses. 


besides 
. Classes enter March 1, July 10, and November 1. 
iurses, 1100 Mission Road, Road, Los Angeles. Californis 


























PROFESSIONAL 





COMMERCIAL ART 


—for Fashions, Advertising, etc. Taught by — 
Artists in half usual time. Dormitories. All 
placed. Free Folder:—-VERSATIL iL OF 
ART, Box C, 308 N. Michigan Ave., 


The Sargent School p= 


For Young Women 
L. W. Sargent, President 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Founded 1881 by 
Dr. D. A. Sargent 





Posse-NISSEN-School 


of Physical Education 
Wemen. 38th year. 3 year regular course. One 
a fh medical gymnastics and Swedish Soames. wd 
ground work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormi- 
tories. Apply to Secretary, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Mass. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE ‘DITED 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION eaecesess 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree co graduates admit- 
ted Special students soot acce Placement 


bureau. Dormitory. Second Semester opens Feb. 5. 
Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited courses preparing young 
women for positions as agrees of Physical Education. 
25th year. Mid-year term opens Feb. 4th, 1929. Chicago 
ternal ~ ag of “Physical sedueation, Box 1128, 5026 











2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 

Bea Civil, Electrical, Mechanical Administrative or Chemi- 

cal Engineer in 96 weeks. No entrance pn pon or 

high school diploma uired. Low tuition an 

Degrees conferred by State authority. Gotaloe ¢ FREE. 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-9$102, Angola, Ind. 


Teen [> 








Enter any partuaiiee 
for wd en Bene ‘whi estody 
_fottege and EVENING CLASSES z= oe loma; 3-yr. B. de 
Karn While Learning hort courses, 26th | year. 


Write for copy of our 80 page ** Blue pane! mailed free 


118 Eherzge ee Chicago Technical College 








“Grace,Im Earnin 
i. ,600 a Year!” 


ES, I’m assistant manager of the Green 
Parrot Tea Room now. The work is 
simply fascinating, and I am making near- 
ly $70 a week in sa and bonus. How did 
sa ha; pen? All through ambition and a little 
race.’ 


Manage a Tea Room 


Amazing opportunities now opening every- 
where in the rapidly growing tea-room field. 
Splendid salaries—fascinating work. We 
teach you entire business, show you how to 
earn while you learn and put you in touch 
with positions. Be independent. Write for 
fascinating 44-page book, ‘‘Pouring Tea 
for Profit.” Mail the success coupon today! 


Meg SUCCESS COUPON pm 


Lewis sy Room Susshawiek 

Dept. BE-2862, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me without obligation, your free 44- 
page book, “‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 














BODEE INSTITUTE 


A Vocational Trade School 

Offering Unusual Advantages 
to men 18 to 50 who desire to 
enter a High Salaried Trade 


Beeady Supe Sow oat 





training . Remarka 
aoe ie oe Tees as low as $15. Railroad fare to 
mearest schoo neciu Part me ons neces- 
learning. Send for 


No. 3, the 
poi By will co convince you. 


A REAL at gh Mg lt alee dv NOW 
NEW. YORK Bate we foe} BROOK, RL YIS 
1755 Broadway per yen fa 





Wilfred Academy 


Eve uest. 7th Ave, 
Seth St NEW YORK. 287 Livin Tiyingston St BROOKLYN, NY. 
Jston St., BOSTON, MASS. $01 Chestnut St, PHILA, PA. 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


e! 
Enroll immediately. Free 
catalog. Box 3128, Effingham, Il. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


plete in one year. 
oo a Jee 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 2f2hakome tye: 


CTRICITY 222882 
IN A FEW WEEKS 








Learn with real tools on real equipment. No books, 
no printed lessons, no dry lectures. McSweeny's shop 
of makes real electricians in shortest pos- 


system 
sible time. 90 days’ training fits you for a big-pay job at $50 a week, 
and up. Write for big rical FREE—also remarkable 
tuition offer, eS = FREE R. R. fare. I guarantee satis- 


pt. FT, Cleveland, Ohio 


| faction or money bac’ 


McSWEENY ot! 
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Hearst’s International—Cosmopolitan for December, 1928 13 





A Small View of One Department at Coyne 


ELECTRICITY Becomes 
Amazingly Easy When Taught 
Without Books In 90 Days 


WHY work at dull, uninteresting jobs that 
will never pay you more than $35, $40, 


- or perhaps $50 a week? Make up your mind 


now to become a master of electricity! Train 
in 12 easy weeks to hold down the kind of a 
job that pays $50 and up to $200 a week, 
and which creates a constant demand for 
your services nearly any place in the world. 


No Experience or Advanced 
Education Needed 


You don’t need one day’s previous electrical experi- 
ence, or any advanced education to master electri- 
city the COYNE way. Some of our most successful 
graduates never went farther than the eighth grade. 


EARN While You LEARN 





Not Books~-No Classes 


Electricity, as taught in the Great Shops 
of Coyne, is surprisingly easy to grasp. 
That’s because we don’t train you by 
books. You learn by doing actual, prac- 
tical work on big, electrical machinery— 
finest outlay in the country. You learn by 
doing—and you learn from the ground up. 


NotaCorrespondence 


School 


Experts work right along with you every 
step of the way. You get personal atten- 
tion—it’s not a bit like trying to figure 
out a lot of correspondence school ge 





By nee Seen eer. our employ- 
‘ rtment wi ate 

Included! 2 ee 

IfYou Act Now 


R. R. FARE 

will be refunded upon 

enrollment from any 

pointin the United 
States to Chicago, 

RADIO 

course given absolutely 

without any extra 

charge. Covers new 
developments in this fas- 
cinating field. 

AUTO 

course, covering truck 

and tractor electricity. 

Especially valu- 





f. The COYNE 





part-time work, if you want to earn while 
you learn. And after graduation we give you 
the benefit of our FREE EMPLOYMENT Serv- 
ice for life. Every week we secure as high as 
40 positions for Coyne men. 


Get FREE Book 


Write today for my big book on electricity with 
over 150 photographs. Learn what great oe 
tunity Coyne Training opens up for you. Also 
get full details of my Big-3 Special Offer. No 
obligation. Mail the coupon now. 


Sees LL IN ~MAIL TODAY 


H. C, LEWIS, President 





phlets and diagrams all by yourse 
Way gives you real, sound knowledge that fits you 
to do practical electrical work in all its branches. 


COYNE icuoo1 


500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 98-21, Chicago 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 98-21 i 
500 S. Paulina Street, CHICAGO, ILL. j 
Please send me your free catalog on electricity and details of your 
3 special offers. No obligation on my part. ; 


Se ees igs waaeled da eeeneu ewe ean 





i a ee 

















PROFESSIONAL 








Be aDoctor 
CHIRGPODY 


Dist ee eet Gee 
playa He A pawn 
lege 


‘| Electricity 


is the most wonderful 
power of the present day. 
Master it, and you have 
mastered the best-pay- 
ing calling of this ‘‘live- 
wire’ century. 

We teach Electricity 













eight pages that 
~ oe pean & illustrated ane 
Tees ly interesting. Day 
= night sessions. 
The New York 
lectrical 


35 West i7th St. 
New York 
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Dept. 103-D, 4006 So. Figueroa LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 























INTO A SIG “AY 
HOTEL JOB 


Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year 


In America’s 3rd Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restau- 
rants, Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, etc., are daily 
calling for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
Over 70,000 high class positions paying $2,500 
to $10,000 a year open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to 
$3,500 to start. IANAGE 


THESE LEWIS We Put You in Touch 


STUDENTS with Positions 


29 
««MADE GOOD Without cost let us show you how big pay, fascinat- 
ing work, quick advancement can be yours in the 
great hotel industry. a is no po AR gee and 
old alike have equal chance for success. 
school education is all we need with the 
Lewis System of Training in Hotel Operation. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 





Practical training. apeoppoes Un 
o —— kote war tren Septal ee 
le obtain employment. hools in Bostoa, 
Cleveland. Detroit and Chicago. Write for TREES BOOK oa 
Mechanical Dentistry. 


1338'S. Michigan A ‘ion, “Dept, 191 "Chicago, Ith 

















































we 
from elevator boy ite Manager of | of an = Lewis Hotels Training Mg Es 
ron 0. e] less than t Hall aR ¥. 
years due to the training he repsived 5 BE-239, —— 
from the Lewis Schools. YOU can do = Send me the es “al — 
iller, as well. Low cost — easy terms — Opportunity,’ thou! igat 
Mrs. iF Mil Bam money back agreement. pg Mom : 
jnestimal ‘or Free Book. ‘our pper- 
2 ek ~ tunity’’ and complete details, mailed 
without obligation. 


PPORTUNITY COUPON 


PE ot 








NG 
Ssouvecuovancesneussazcassseseet 165 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICE 


— COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
May G. Linehan, Director 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 








Firty-SEVENTH STREET AT E1icHTH AvENUE, New York 


We are glad to recommend to readers the schools and colleges listed in the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 
and we shall appreciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly to them. If you do not find in these 
pages the school you have in mind, or if you need assistance with your school problem, feel free to write us. The coupon 
below has been arranged for your convenience. Fill out and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL. DEPARTMENT. 
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scription to the Literary 

Guild of America before 
January first if you want to 
save $3.00 MORE! After 
that date the subscription 
fee must be raised to $21.00. 
This is your last opportunity 


Y ac must rush your sub- 


editions of important new 
books chosen by Carl Van 
Doren and his associates for the old 
price of $18.00. 

Every effort’ has been 
made to keep the price down, 
but it has been found impossi- 
ble if the Guild is to continue 
to issue books of the same 
high quality that it has in the 
_ and incorporate some start- 
ing new features in 1929. As ex- 
amples of the Guild’s ability to 
select the very best manuscripts 
before publication, it has given its 
members, TRISTRAM, both vol- 
umes of TRADER HORN, HAP- 
PY MOUNTAIN, FRANCOIS 
VILLON and POINT COUNTER 
POINT, the latest fiction success by 
Aldous Huxley. As examples of the 
fine printing and binding of Guild 
books, the members have received 
BLACK MAJESTY, AN INDIAN 
JOURNEY, both copiously illus- 
trated, and FRANCOIS VILLON. 


OVER 60,000 MEMBERS 


The entire membership of more 
than 60,000 people, as well as those 
who join now, are to be granted still 
more privileges in 1929. 


regular 





You Save *3°° More! 


By subscribing now you protect yourself from 
the price increase for one full-year. 
the next few titles scheduled for publication would 
immédiately convince you of the merit of the Guild 
plan if previous selections had not already done so. 
While the supply of previous Guild successes 
last you may start your subscription with any you 
choose regardless of the trade prices of the 
titles desired. The duration of your membership 
will be reduced one month for each title chosen. 


Those who join the Guild now, at the old low 
price, will enjoy all of the new privileges which 
will be incorporated in the Guild plan after the 
price has been raised. 
Your book comes to you each month on the 
ublication date, the day the same title in 
its regular “trade” form is released for sale in the 
stores. Thus you will be reading tomorrow’s 
successes today instead of waiting until you have 
heard them discussed everywhere. 
A subscription to the Literary Guild of America 
is the most perfect Christmas gift. It is a tribute 
to the discrimination, taste and intelligence of the 
person to whom it is sent. 





A list of 


Joseph Wood Krutch and 
Burton Rascoe. An eminent 
board of literary people whose 
opinion you are sure to 
respect. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE FREE! 


Mail the coupon in the 
corner of this page at once. 















J) 
my §6«At will bring you full par- 



























The Literary Guild offers readers 
the most economical plan of book 
buying available in America. It 
delivers directly to its members’ 
doors, postpaid, twelve of the best 
books published in America—one 
each month in the year—for a 
single subscription fee of only $18. 
It is a simple problem in mathe- 
matics to figure the tremendous 
cash saving to you. 

The books are chosen by Carl 
Van Doren, assisted by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Elinor Wylie, 







ticulars in time for you to 
decide—if you mail it now. There 
is no membership fee, no dues, assess- 
ments or postage. You pay 
only for the books you receive 
and you pay much less than 
full price for those. 


If, for any reason, you are not 
pleased with the Guild plan you 
can cancel your subscription by 
giving one month’s notice. The 
trade price is then charged for the 
books you have received and the 
balance of your money is refunded. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF 
AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 64-C 
New York City 


: The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
5 pepe 64-C, 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of WINGS, without obligation, 


and tell me how to become a member of the Liter- 
ary Guild before the price goes up. 
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Would You che $2.98 
to perfect your nglish? 


Let me 





send you 

50 helpful 
volumes to 
improve 
your speech 


I offer you a_chance to learn to speak and 
write correct English, to express yourself with 
the greatest degree of effectiveness and ac- 
curacy. Faulty speech and writing are no 
longer tolerated, because with knowledge so 
easily obtainable today, mistakes and errors 
are no longer excusable. Here are 50 pocket- 
sized books, averaging 15,000 words or 6&4 pages 
each (3%x5 inches). These books are strongly 
bound in stiff card covers; they fit the pocket. 
This is an opportunity you should not let slip 
by. Grab this chance to improve your English 
in your spare time. My special price for the 
50 books—and a leather cover—is only $2.98. 
Read about it below. E. Haldeman-Julius. 


50 BOOKS for $2.98! 


The astonishing low cost of these books is possible be- 
cause of mass production. They are accurate, authentic, 
copyrighted, and up to date in every way. In expensive 
library form they would cost from $25 to $30. In this 
form the entire set costs less than one ordinary text- 
book. There are no strings attached to this offer— 
$2.98 is positively all you pay. 


GOOD ENGLISH COURSE~~~ 
50 Volumes—Self-Teaching 


Fundamentals Dictionaries 
Spelling American Slang 
Grammar Rhyming Dictionary 
Punctuation Foreign Words 
Rhetoric Scientific Words 
Composition = ae - 

graphic Names 

Pronunciation Classical Mythology 
Words Pronounced Musical Terms 
Proper Names Pronounced Biblical Allusions 

General Helps Good Reading 


Common Faults Enjoyment of Reading 
Coser Facts’ About Classics 
ee Good Reading 
Practical Manuals Reading Constructively 
Familiar Quotations 







Public Speaking Shakes i Quotati 
omg ip fos pearian otations 
Letter Writing Dictionary of Authors 
Talking, Debating Writing for Profit 
: s Preparing Manuscript 
Business English Shortstory Hints 
Business Letters News Reporting 
Writing Telegrams Poetry Writing 
Writing Advertising Movie Scenarios 
Typewriting Play Weiting | 
‘oe on Technique 
Word Study Book Review Writing 
Romance of Words Shortstory Course 
Useful Phrases Writing for Market 
Essential Words Best Short Stories of 
Synonym Book 1928 
With a Genuine Leather Cover 
ALL for $2.98 





DO YOU MAKE THESE MISTAKES? 


Slips of the tongue are costly—in lost prestige and 
weak, unfavorable impressions made on others. Perhaps 
you make mistakes without being aware of them. Do 
you say ‘“‘Between you and I,” “‘He don’t do it like I 
do,’’ ““This is different than the other,’’ “‘I done it my- 
self,"’ or ‘‘She is the tallest of the two’’? These are 
all incorrect; all contain errors. These and countless 
other mistakes may be corrected by using this 50-volume 
Good English Course, at $2.98, payment in full. 

Just sign and mail the blank be- 
Send No Money low and pay the postman $2.98 
in full, on delivery. But if you live in Canada or @ 
foreign country you must remit with order by Interna- 
tional Postal Money Order or draft on a U. 8S, bank— 
Cc. O. D. orders cannot be sent to Canada or foreign 
countries. But the price is the same everywhere—$2.98 
is all you pay for 50 books and one genuine black levant 
leather slip cover, to hold one book at a time and pro- 


tect it while in use. 
50 BOOKS All for 
A Leather Cover $2.98 





USE THIS BETTER ENGLISH BLANK 


Haldeman-Julius Publications, 
Dept. G-2, Girard, Kansas 
Send me the 50-volume Good English Course and a leather 


cover. Unless my remittance for $2.98 is enclosed here- | 


with, I will pay the postman $2.98 on delivery. 


MOMS 2 ovcs.c up poco es vibes ace ueeWadsgnbahs Mbheseseueee 
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Would You Like a $15.00 Check? 


And Cash Commissions of 


Manyofour 








Four Times That Amount? spare-time 
workers 
ROM boys and girls in their teens earn as 
F.:. grandmas and grandads, hun- much as 
dreds of folks are turning their $75 in one 
leisure moments into good hard cash— - month. 





without experience and without inter- 
fering with their regular duties. 


You can too—by simply taking care 
of the renewal of present subscribers 
to Goop HousEKEEPING, CosmopoLi- 
TAN, Harper’s Bazar and our other 
immensely popular magazines in your 
locality; and by sending us the new 
subscriptions you take during your 
spare time. 


The coupon below will bring you, with- 
out obligation and free of charge, com- 
plete instructions and money-making 
outfit. Your spare time is gcld-don't 
waste it. 





Mail this TODAY !— 


og A-1228, Cosmopolitan, 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Yes, I’d like some extra money. Please send me at once a complete outfit for your easy money- 
making plan. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1928. State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, 


af id, personall peared 
who, having been duly sworn to ogg! Bove and says that he la the Business Manager 
of the Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan and that the following is, to the best 
of his ee = — 2» true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 





rinted on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
vaitor. managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, ey oye Magazine Com- 
y, Inc., 959 8th Avenue, New York ang & Editor, ~~ Long, 959 8th Avenue, New York 
Rity. M Editor, Ida Verdon, 959 8th Avenue, New York City. Business Manager, 
Eugene Forker, 959 8th Avenue, New York City. 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
ber its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 








owned by a corporation, the names and ad of the individual owners must be given 
owned by a firm, com y, or ted concern, its well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) Internationa e Co., Inc., 959 8th Ave. 
Haw 59S Cal blag San Maelo" hl sole Stgetslaco Sar Holding Corp. c/o Corporati 

nc., ‘ ; 3 le er, 1) 

rust Co., of Am D . Sole Stockholder, Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 3. That the known bondholders, , and o ers 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 


m 

(If there are none, so state.) None. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
holders and pot wie f holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
ne tee me en ip hol = ers upon the books Se ey oe eT 

in any other fiduciary relation, the name @ person or corpora’ trustee i 
4 is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 


i uted, through the or otherwise, 
paid coor gang Seen oat six oa preceding the date shown above is (This information is 
required from y publications only. : 

Bere ne ee ee eng ae rR, 1716 es. No. S864. Certificate 
tember, 1928. mJ. Sperl, Notary ic, Queens coun’ o. > 4 : 
filed in New York County No. 911, Reg. No. 9693. (My commission expires March 30th, 1929.) 











SECOND SEMESTER ENROLLMENTS 


DARENTS who were away for the summer, or who for other reasons failed to enter 
their children in private schools, may arrange to enroll them for the second term. 
At many of the best schools there will be two or three vacancies after the Christmas 
holidays. 
The schools listed in Cosmopolitan are thoroughly meritorious—we have kept in close 
contact with most of them for years and are glad to recommend them. j 3 
If you do not find in the preceding pages the school you have in mind, or if you wish 
further information before writing any schools, we shall be pleased to advise with you. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

¢ MAY G. LINEHAN, DIRECTOR : 

57th Street at Eighth Avenue New York City 
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CHYPRE 
Qragrance of the Exotic 


$6.75 


EMERAUDE 
Fragrance of Gestasy 
$7.25 





















THE NAME THAT RESOUNDS 
THE WORLD ROUND AS THE 
SUPREME GLORIFIER 
OF LOVELY WOMEN 


TWENTY-THREE 
SYMBOLICAL FRAGRANCES 





_LORIGAN 
Perfume of the Gxguisite 


$700 


“PARIS,, LORIGAN, CHYPRE AND 


FRENCH LEATHER BOXES FOR 
XMAS AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 








EMERAUDE MAY BE OBTAINED IN gg, 





L’AIMANT 


(THE MAGNET) 


The ey ga maa 


“PARIS, 


lo 
ra. rance of (a 
7 $6.75 i 





©by Coty, Inc., 1928 























These Exquisite Perfumes Are Assembled With Their Complementary Coty Creations In Attractive Gift Coffrets 
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mericas most famous box of candy 


Best known of the Whitman assortments, 
the Sampler illustrates the reason for the suc- 
cess of all the products of Whitman’s. 


It is not enough to make candies with the 
finest skill and of finest materials. 


They must be so handled, distributed’ and 
sold as to reach the homes of candy lovers 
everywhere fresh and in perfect condition. 


Whitman’s have combined quality and ser- 
vice. Over a long term of years they have 
patiently built up a system of distribution 


direct to every store that sells Whitman's.” 


This is your assurance of fresh candy when: - 
you buy Whitman’s. Every package is guat- _ 
anteed. Candy lovers have learned that the 
Sampler bought in Miami or Los Angeles is as 
perfect as that bought in New York or in 
Chicago. 


Quality plus Service have made the Sampier 
a standard by which candies ate measured. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Francisco © S.F.W.&Sor, Inc. 
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SOUP 


and the 


new housekeeping 


BVERY now and then you will meet 
some woman who will tell you that 
she never, oh never, buys her soup. She 
will admit that she is often tempted to 
deprive her family of enjoying soup, 
because it is “such a bother to make”. 
Some few women still believe they have 
to make their own soup in order to have 
it good. 


E FORGIVE you your smile. It 

does sound absurd, we admit. 
Uspecially when you think of the sacrifice 
in time and work and expense by the fast 
dwindling, comparatively small number 
of women who make their own soup. But 
you must give them credit for their zeal 
and their desire to give their families the 
best. For our part we think they should 
be praised for their high standards. 


Soon they, too, will “see the light’ 
of the new housekeeping. Then they 
will join the ranks of that vast host of 
American women who take advantage of 
every invention, every opportunity to 
raise their living standards and abolish 
useless drudgery. ’ 


[TREY READ and they observe. And 
the more they have learned about the 
art and science of good food, the greater 
has grown the popularity of soup. Now 
it is used every day, not only just once in 
awhile. Now it is known and recognized 
for its tonic effect on health, its aid to 
appetite and digestion. 


And of course, soup to these modern 
housekeepers means Campbell’s Soup. 
Quality with convenience. Adding an 
equal quantity of water, bringing to a 
boil, simmering a few minutes. Thatis all 
Campbell’s Soups require in the home 
kitchen. Yet the proudest housewife 
admires their delicious goodness. 


Your grocer has, or will get for you, 
any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups listed on 
the label. 12 cents a can. 





Mr. Grocer, you should know, sir 
What I want today: 

Soups delicious and nutritious— 
Campbell’s, right away! 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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Remarkable Simplicity of Design 
Is Revealed in the New Ford 


*‘Make it better—make it simpler’’ 
has always been the keynote of Ford 
engineering and manufacturing 
methods. This policy has been carried 
forward to its Siabaee. fullest expres- 
sion in the new Ford. 

You see evidence of a carefully 
planned simplicity of design the in- 
stant you lift the hood. It becomes 
increasingly apparent as you study 
each detail of the many mechanical 
improvements embodied in the con- 
struction of the car. 

A striking example 
of the practical value 
of Ford engineering 
and manufacturing 
methods is found in 
the six-brake system. 

This system is un- 
usually reliable and 
effective because both 
the four-wheel brakes 
and the separate emer- 
gency or parking 
brakes are of the 
mechanical, internal 
expanding type with 


ee 





It is surprisingly easy to — the four- 
wheel brakes on the new Ford. All adjust- 
ments are made from the outside by means 
of a notched regulating screw or wedge, 
without removing any parts. 


all braking surfaces fully 
enclosed for protection 
against water, sand, dirt 
and grease. 

For many years this has 
been recognized as the ideal 
combination. It is.now brought to 
you on the new Ford beeause an easy, 
siniple way has been found to accom- 
modate two sets of full internal brakes 


in” a apecinlly designed two-in-one.. 
r 


um on the rear wheels. 
Another exclusive 
Ford development is 
shown in the con- 
struction of the hous- 


brake 


the.steering gear 
mechanism. This is 
made of three “steel 
forgings, electrically 
welded together. 
Through electric 
* welding the housing 
is then joined to the 
steering column, thus 
making a single one- 
piece steel unit of 


aa 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


ing which  enclosés ~~ 


great strength. Many other 
parts of the new Ford are 
alsoelectrically welded, thus 
giving greater strength than 
if several parts were used and 
riveted or bolted together. 

The ignition system of the new Ford 
also reflects much that is new in me- 
chanical design. A unique feature is 
the elimination of high-tension cables 
from the distributor to the spark- 
plugs, these connections being made 

y means of thin bronze springs. 
There is but one high-tension cable 
and this connects the coil with the 


_ distributor. 


The distributor head is water-proof 
and has been specially - designed to 
prevent short circuits from rain, 
snow, etc. 

The whole idea back of the new 
Ford is to bring the benefits of 
modern, economical oe to 
all the people, and to help every 
motorist get the greatest use from 
his car over the longest period of 
time at a minimum of trouble and 
expense. 








ift Suggestions 





NOTE: These ‘Jeweled’-handle knives cost no more 
than the regular Community silver-plated handle knives. 





«0:0 JOP MMO TA.S. 
( Tired-Christmas-Shopper) 


... Planning-time = 13 minutes! 


Do you want to give consistently charming 
presents, at a Cost not-too-great in time, or 


energy — or coin of the realm? You can 
‘finish-up’ the feminine side of your list, in 
one trip to your jeweler .. . with gifts of 


Community Plate... 


For the young woman who 
is very 1928 there are the new 
‘jeweled’- handle knives of 
Community Plate (shown at 
the left) —$14.00 for six. 


Then, there’s the handsome 
water pitcher in the flower- 
like GROSVENOR design 
(shown upper right) —$17.50. 


Orthere’s the suavely-shaped 
sugar bowl and creamer, in 
the BIRD OF PARADISE ( /ower 
right) — $10.00 for the set. 


For the slight gesture in ex- 
quisite taste ... there’s the 
PAUL REVERE Olive-spoon— 
$2.00. Or, the jelly-server 
(shown in center) —$1.75. 


This HOME AND HOSTESS set contains, in 
a sea-blue tray, all the essentials of smart 
tableware, in Community's Early-American 
design, the lovely Paul Revere— $36.00. 


A 


ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY 
LTD. 
ONEIDA,N.Y. 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S 



























COMMUNITY PLATE 


ee CHls0 makers of TUDOR PLATE SD 








New DeVilbiss Pump cob ye 


oon Weled ben eds Trem #500 we 


The one illustrated below—~ 












Style No. L $2 


#10 


be rt new ane 1 


pile 


HE selection of a Christmas Gift for HER, should not be 
a subject for experiment ! 
You can be sure of her pleasure and sure of their smartness, 
if, for your choicest Gifts, you select DeVilbiss Perfume Sprays. 
Charming and useful, DeVilbiss creations are perfect in taste, 
and in the sentiment they convey. Some are designed this 


"year to artistically reflect. the most modern of new art trends. 


The Sprays, Perfume Lights, and other DeVilbiss gifts are 
packaged in the modern mode, as intriguing as the contents. 


At Toilet Goods Counters you will find a varied 


everywhere 
assortment from which to make your selection. DeVilbiss gifts 


are priced from one dollar to as much as you wish to pay. 


OGe DeCilbiss & 


Foledo. tae : 


_ LONDON 
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>PLAY BILLIARDS 





Will it or 
Wont it drop - 


FOR 


Unexpectedly, Victory Looms! The last and de- 
ciding ball teeters at the edge of the pocket. Will 
it go in? If it does, the younger generation wins. 
Any way it goes, everybody has had a great time. 


ORGET your cares and worries 

with billiards—greatest of all 
games. It’s surprising how the rec- 
teation, laughter and good cheer 
afforded by billiards rejuvenates 
you! How it gives you new interest, 
mental relaxation. And with its 
twisting, walking, stretching, it 
affords all the sane, healthful ex- 
ercise anybody needs. 


It’s the sport doctors and experts 
recommend. For instance, the Life 
Extension Institute, noted health 
authorities, say: ‘Billiards is an ex- 
cellent indoor form of exercise.” 


But billiards fascinates everyone. 
It’s enjoyable to all, Entertaining 
from the very start, and its interest 
never wanes, 


And billiards is a most inexpensive 
game that can be played in the 
club-like atmosphere of the mod- 
ern billiard room, recreation center 
or at home. 


Brunswick home tables range in 
price from $8.95 up. Each model, 
irrespective of price, is staunchly 
made, accurately angled, and com- 
pletely equipped with balls, cues, 
etc. 


The lower-priced models are sold 
at leading stores everywhere. 


The more expensive tables can be 
bought on the deferred payment 
plan (only a modest initial pay- 
ment required) from the Bruns- 
wick branches, located in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. In Canada: Toronto 


HEALTHFUL 


RECREATION < 












where. 





A Low-Priced Billiard Table 
for the Youngsters 


The Junior Playmate is a table for juvenile use 
which meets the exacting Brunswick standards 
of construction. It must not be confused with 
ordinary toy tables. You will instantly identify 
it by its rich mahogany finish and the Brunswick 
trademark on the rail. Sturdily built, portable, 
with folding legs and complete playing equip- 
ment, it is available in three sizes at $8.95, 
$18.50 and $49.75 at leading stores every- 


Prices slightly higher west of 
Denver and in Canada 

















Mail the coupon below for complete in- 


formation, sizes, 


rices and illustrations 


of Brunswick tables. There is no obliga- 


tion implied. 








THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. B-12, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me, please send 
your Catalog giving descriptions, sizes, =. 


and your easy-payment plan on Brunswick 


ome 


Billiard Tables. 














THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 





The Georgian Room by 
Edgar W. Jenney, illustrat- 
ing Karpen pieces: 224 
Sofa, 224 Armchair, 225 
Wing Chair 
* 


Mail this coupon 
for the New 
Booklet 
“Beautiful Gnieriors” 


Tells how to plan interiors, 
know periods, choose color 
schemes, select fabrics, 
place furniture. Illustrated 
in color. By able decora- 
tor Edgar W. Jenney, Mail 
coupon now with ten cents 
for mailing costs to S. Kar- 
pen & Bros.,801S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; 37th and 
Broadway, New York; or 
Huntington Park, P. O. 
Box O, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CITY AND STATE 



































THE MODE OF RELATED, NOT MATCHED, SUITES 


wnposes a sterner requirement on your choice ok hice 


HE trend departs from 
: eatin in furnishing. 
As in the Georgian room 
above, related designs are 
grouped together, a refresh- 
ing variety of fabrics is 
blended. Yours is a finer, freer 


opportunity to express your- 


self in each piece chosen. But 
without matching periods and 
patterns, more than ever you 
must make sure of the authen- 
ticity of each design, the cor- 


rectness of every fabriccolor- 





ing. Your taste, whether you 
decorate in modern or tradi- 
tional manner, will find answer 
among Karpen productions. 
Your purse will buy more 
value. The Karpen nameplate 
will affirm that you have 


chosen wisely and well. 
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Favorite soap and perfumes of 


clon Surastest worla . . : charming 


gifts or an American Christmas 








Tue same fresh, lavender fragrance that sophis- 
ticated Londoners cherish will delight you in 


these Yardley gifts. In Paris, Yardley’s soap is 


known as “le savon des elegantes.” Here it has 


~ been welcomed by distinguished Americans. 


The purity of Yardley’s soap is as unquestioned 
as its smartness. For many years famous beauties 
of England and the continent have entrusted 
their smooth skins to its care. Fine families have 
considered the use of it as a precious tradition. 

To be sure the Christmas gifts you give are gifts 
of refinement and show your own good taste, give 
Yardley’s. Besides the separate articles, there are 
sets in beautiful boxes. 75¢ to $12 for the separate 
articles; $1.50 to $12.50 for the sets. Yardley, 8 
NewBond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square 
North, New York; also Toronto and Paris. 
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TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
F WALES 
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Today, the London shop of 
Yardley is at No. 8 New 
Bond Street, in the very 
heart of that city’s most 
exclusive shopping district. 
Since the days of King 
George the Third, when 
the House of Yardley was 
founded, British women 
and men have come to this 
famous street to learn 
what is correct and new 





























Above, combination set for 
smart women. It contains 
Soap, Perfume, Talcum, 
Face Powder and two Bath 
Salts Tablets. $3.50 the set. 
At left above, set containing 
Soap, Face Powder, Tal- 
cum, four Sachet Tablets 
and cut glass bottle Per- 
fume,$12.50. Atleft, set with 
Soap, Dusting Powder, Lav- 
ender Perfume and six Bath 
Salts Tablets, $5 the set. 





Above, “The Gentlemen's 
Package,” a fine gift for 
men. It contains one bowl 
Shaving Soap, Talcum, and 
Lotion for after the shave. 
$3.50 the set, Atright above, 
Gentlemen’ s Set, containing 
Perfume, Soap, Taleum 
and Shaving Stick. $3. At 
right, Bath Set containing 
Bath Salts, Bath Dusting 
Powder and Oll English 
Lavender Soap. $4 the set. 











Makers of 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap 
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